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NIGHT THOUGHTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HyDE. 


i ie TONK! ‘Tonka-tonka-tonk! ‘The low sound of a sheep-bell without 
vibration or shrillness, more like a knocking upon a plate of metal than 
a bell. The sweet grass and the dandelions so toothsome tempt them 
to feed and move in the middle of the night. It is one o’clock a.m. ‘Tonka-tonk ! 
Tonka-tonk ! I lie awake thinking in the dimness, it is not darkness, of the summer 
night. How disheartening it is to remember that all one’s knowledge is second- 
hand—know what you will, it is all from some one else. The white stars of the 
summer night without that are shining over the sheep were watched thousands 
of years ago by the sandy Nile, and all that could be seen and known by the eye 
unaided was noted, the ways of the planets, and that mysterious Greater Year of five 
and twenty thousand years traced in the sky. Later came the telescope, and now 
the wonders of the photographic plate that sees still more. But these things have all 
been done for me; I did not track the planets; I have read and learnt all that 
is known about them, but I did not find it out. What I know is the sum of twelve thou- 
sand years’ observation. To go through the discoveries one by one is needless, 
it is the same with them all; the same, too, with moral sentiments, all of which were 
invented for me ; all thoughts of the sort were thought out in Greece of old time. 
Tonka-tonka! The idea of a bell would never have occurred to me. If I had 
not seen one I should never have invented it, I feel sure; not even such a simple 
thing as a sheep-bell. It vexes me to think that I have added nothing to the sum of 
human intelligence. The value of ideas is so great, they rule all things. Our 
forefathers were as clever as we, yet they never made a steam-engine because the 
idea never occurred to them. The Chinese, I was reading the other day, are very 
cruel—the idea to be kind has not occurred to them ; just as all round our shores at 
one time there were eager wreckers and now there are lifeboats—all through the 
change of ideas. Let us labour with might and main to enlarge the circle of our 
thoughts. ‘lo proceed on the old lines alone is in vain; of old times the potter used 
161 
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‘So small a space suffices the lark for his love and life.” 


up every beautiful shape, and there are no new forms to be made of clay. The 
<, and long before him the savage, modelled pottery that cannot be improved 


“Then it was wind-blown and bare.” 


upon. The sheep-bell has been made. Tonka-tonka! As the white stars go over 
the peaceful sheep let us think and hope. 
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At half-past two a lark begins to sing. On the hill-top, the light that runs 
before the sun is visible earlier than in the plains, and the lark springs up 
He sleeps on the earth, yet he sees the light before blackbird or thrush, 


sooner, 


“As the white stars go over the peaceful sheep let us think and hope.” 
before the rooks on the high elms take wing; the quick mind of genius perceives 
the truth at once, however lowly its position. No rank, no title, no letters after 
the name, no grants in aid are needed; the eye that can see sees instantly of 
itself. By and by, all the rooks can caw. So small a space suffices the lark for 
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his love and life, his summer time of song. The lark has risen from the meadow 
opposite; I know him well. I watched him rise there and descend like a 
plummet in March, in April, through May, and now in full summer he 
sings over the same spot. ‘hen it was wind-blown and bare, and he_ was 
easily seen on the thin sward; now the dandelions have blown, the buttercups are 


Siete alacant a er clehions B27 


| 
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‘The light that runs befure the sun is visible.’ 


tall, and he sinks into a forest of grass. A few square yards of meadow all 
these months, and of these few square yards a few inches where the nest is. 
So little space, so much of love, so much of song, so much of feeling ; he does 
not travel round the world, the world of summer travels around him. The sun 
that will soon be up swings round the hill. 
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The calm waters of the land-locked coast of Northern Norway. 


WILDS OF 





ARCTIC 


NORWAY. 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


Wiru ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HERE are not many countries 
where it is possible to camp in 
absolute solitude amidst oppor- 

tunities for fishing, shooting, and mountain 
climbing, with no risk of attack from man 
or beast, and at less expense than in a 
field in England. I have no fear that by 
describing a tiny portion of such a land | 
shall cause it to be immediately overrun, 
for its extent covers far too large an 
area. 

I was introduced to this northern play- 
ground through my love for mountain 
exploration, and the first two summers | 
spent there were entirely devoted to the 
search for and the ascent of peaks till 
then unclimbed. But the whole life in 
that land, where it was always morning, 
had a great attraction for me, and so for 
yet three more summers my _ husband 
and I returned there, and long to do so 
again. 

The drawback of our existence is told 
inoneword—mosquitoes ; and so numerous 


and persistent in their attacks were they 
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that it needed a skin like leather—or like 
mine—to resist them. They stung me 
also, it is true, but nothing more came of 
it, whereas in the case of more than one 
of my companions the bites swelled and 
became so inflamed that we were finally 
driven away from our favourite camp. 
No remedy—and we tried many—was of 
any use, and no position except the sea- 
shore was uninvaded by them. They 
were at their worst from about ro a.m. till 
8 p.m.; but we slept under curtains, 
otherwise the little pests would have 
banished sleep, even though they assailed 
us at night in diminished numbers. They 
were intolerable in still, hot weather, but 
a stiff breeze cleared the air of them as if 
by enchantment. 

In some of the districts north of 
Troms6 the peasants have constructed 
wooden huts in which they live far away 
from the villages while haymaking. ‘These 
huts are bare of all fittings save a table 
and a stove or fireplace, but they form a 
far pleasanter shelter than a tent in hot or 
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cold weather. Usually for a very small con- 
sideration indeed—a few shillings a month 
—one of these haymakers’ shanties can be 
had, and all that is then needed to furnish 
it is bedding of a portable nature, a few 
folding chairs, and the necessary washing 
and cooking utensils. It is indispensable 
to camp by a lake or fjord, as the only 
mode of access is sure to be by water. 
Bread can be sent with the mails from 
the nearest town, as well as butter, and 
anything else required, and milk can be 
brought from the nearest farm. A _ sea- 
worthy boat, not too heavy to be pulled 
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send to Cardiff, with an additional 1os. 
for “dues ”—whatever that may mean. 
I obtained her from L. A. Meyer, 
Baadbyggeri, Mo i Ranen, Norway ; and 
the price included mast, sail, rudder, two 
pairs of oars, and waterproof cover. The 
whole of the correspondence was carried 
on in English. ‘The great advantage of 
an open Norwegian boat over an English 
one of the same size is that the former 
has so high a prow and stern that she 
remains dry in a choppy sea that would 
wash over the latter. 

Those who are content with sport that 

















We pick up an admirable Norwegian servant at Bodo, and she is invaluable in our 
primitive quarters. 


up on the bank by a couple of members 
of the party, is a necessity. It can be 
hired anywhere for a very small sum per 
week. We insisted on one with a mast, 
sail, and rudder, and got an_ infinite 
amount of use and pleasure out of it, 
especially when we camped, not on the 
sea edge, but on the bank of a large lake. 

These boats are delightful for any one 
at home who desires a really trustworthy 
craft for the sea in summer. Not long 
ago I ordered one, and two days later an 
old retainer came to me in great excite- 
ment, exclaiming that “sure there is a 
‘yat’ at Greystones Station, a grand boat 
entoirely!” She cost £6, and 15s. to 


owes its charm to its variety and perfect 
freedom will not despise such shooting 
and fishing as we obtained, without any 
real hardship and in magnificently healthy 
surroundings. Wonderfully beautiful, too, 
was the country. It gave us nearly ail the 
Alps can give, and much that no inland 
district can offer. We had fine peaks 
of rock rising abruptly from fields of snow 
with blue cataracts of ice flowing down 
nearly to the level of the valley. Wonder- 
ful effects of mist and cloud floated around 
their heads, drifting landwards from the 
Arctic Ocean. Sometimes everything 
stood still mirrored in the lake, and 
tranquil as an undiscovered country. At 
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How our luggage wus transported across the narrow strip of land between the sea 


and the lake. 


other times the wind blew, the waves rose was at its best, it seemed to 
high as in a tempest at sea, and the forest never had we known such a 


of silver birch bent before the gale. 


We climate. 


had, I am bound to confess, many days Our stock-in-trade that would 


of hopeless rain. the weather 
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us fora whole summer was a simple one. 








tidai pool always gives good sport both to ourselves and to native fishermen. 
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It included merely a camera, a gun, a 
couple of fishing rods and ice-axes, a 
rope, and our camping equipment. The 
last two summers it also comprised 
Hildur, a maid from Bod6, cook, com- 
panion, instructress in the Norsk tongue, 
and invaluable helpmate under every 
circumstance that arose. 

Even around our camp, rype, the grouse 
of Norway, were sometimes to be found ; 
and higher up, above the tree-line, 
ptarmigan might often be seen, running 
about amongst the rocks, and trying to 
escape attention by their resemblance to 
the stones. Wild duck abounded, and 
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river that, for no monetary consideration, 
we yet called our own. We could drift 
but a short way up it; so, securing the 
boat to a tree, we left her, and started 
to wander up the banks, from pool to 
pool, from rapid to rapid, our bags ever 
growing heavier, until fatigue gave the 
word to return. 

Often when the day had been wet, 
towards night the clouds vanished and 
the midnight sun shone out unveiled ; 
then we would turn out for a stroll or a 
cast or two near our hut door, and often 
make our supper off the result. 

Then, even if it did not clear enough 

















Our encampment was always near a lake or fjord 


plenty of snipe offered a difficult shot 
over the marshy ground near the end of 
the lake. 

We had but to row a good half-hour 
and we reached a narrow neck of land, 
separating the lake from a pool which, 
if fished at the turn of the tide, always 
yielded several salmon-trout of not too 
small a size. These beautiful fish were 
our staff of life, for by means of a net 
they were always obtainable, and we 
much preferred them to native mutton. 

Again, if brown trout were to be our 
quarry, we pushed off the boat, hoisted 
the sail, and in ten minutes we were 
picking our way amongst the sandbanks 
and creeping into the mouth of a little 





for this, or a high wind made fishing and 
shooting impossible, we would cut up 
firewood, develope photographs, write 
letters, or learn Norsk from Hildur. Fast 
flew the time on these quiet days, and 
fast flew the weeks, till we had to pack 
and go. It took us ten days to reach 
London from our camp, and every day 
was a step we regretted, hoping to 
reverse it the year after. If any wish to 
follow our lead, let him go to Troms, 
and thence take a local steamer and 
explore. When suitable quarters are 
found, let him return to ‘Tromso, take his 
baggage, leave orders with Lehne (the 
big grocer’s shop) for the sending of food, 
and so to camp. 
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An infinite number of brown trout lived in our river. 


Much of the pleasure of a_ holiday 
is due, I think, to complete change of 
surroundings. It was not only that the 
face of the whole country was totally 
different from what we had left behind 


that so refreshed us, but the wild life 
and the people themselves in no way 
resembled those of our home. Our only 
visitors were the Lapps, and many herds 
of reindeer owned by them grazed around. 
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Abundance of cod were always to be had in this sheltered bay of the fjord. 
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These animals lent a great picturesque- 
ness to the landscape, and sometimes 
they ventured to approach the very door 
of our hut. 

It was somewhat of an experiment 
taking two Swiss guides to a_ region 
unknown to us all when we could not 
speak a word of the language, and had 
no idea at first where to camp. The 
only other party that had previously 
climbed there gave us such information 
as they could, but we were anxious not 
to poach on their preserves, and at first 
we wasted time in trying to locate the 
best groups of mountains and the best 
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down to it, had a very special charm. 
The twenty-four hours’ daylight was a boon 
beyond all else. 
being benighted, it is possible to enjoy an 
expedition in a leisurely fashion undreamt 
of in the Alps. A halt can occupy just 
as long as the party desires, and can thus 
afford a real rest. Ours, on fine days, 
were rarely less than an hour. We always 
carried with us a spirit-lamp and kettle, 
and tea was our only drink on the moun- 
tains—not that sickly tepid mixture that 
has been churned up on the porter’s back 
for hours before the cork comes out with 
a pop, but delicious hot freshly-made tea 

















The greatest peril of mountain climbing in Arctic Norway is from falling stones. 
Everywhere their tracks are seen down the snow-gullies. 


camping grounds. ‘The only existing 
map of the district was worse than use- 
less, and when reviewers of a recent work 
of mine remarked that I should have in- 
cluded a map, they little knew how often 
we longed for one! ‘The greater number 
of the peaks we ascended had no names, 
and in our endeavour to bestow upon 
them names that should have some local 
signification, I was driven (with much 
invaluable help from Mr. Cecil Slingsby) 
to compile words of so fearsome an 
appearance when written that I refused 
to put any index whatsoever at the end 
of my book. 

But the climbing, once we fairly settled 


with cream, and plenty of bread and 
butter and jam, and cold salmon-trout 
cooked just before leaving camp, and 
packed in a sandwich box. How infinitely 
more appetising and refreshing was such 
a diet than the “ provision” at forty or 
fifty francs that some Swiss hotels prepare 
for luckless travellers and guides! We 
always had plenty of really magnificent 
oranges, sent to us regularly from ‘Troms6, 
so we had nothing to complain of in the 
matter of food. ‘Then, the meal finished, 
how pleasant it was to lie on the warm 
rocks and plan out future expeditions 
amongst the bewildering tangle of peaks 
before us! When at last we resumed 


When there is no risk of 
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Sometimes a sea of cloud covers the fjord and valley, and only the highest peaks 
rise above it. 


our upward way, we had all the enchant- 
ment of the unknown before us. We 
never knew till the very last moment if 
we should succeed or fail in reaching the 
top, and if we did succeed we were not 


absolutely certain till the very final instant 
that we should not find some trace of a 
previous ascent by some one else. ‘There 
is no joy on the mountains so great as the 
joy of conquering a virgin peak! Is it 

















Ten minutes’ run before the wind takes us to the mouth of our trout stream, 
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Large lakes in the upper valleys 


possible that this joy is to be taken from 
us by such improvements in aeroplanes 
as will render them a simple, inexpensive, 
and consequently universal method of 
locomotion? I can imagine no position 
more humiliating than that of a party in 
difficulties on a peak and liable to the 


remain frozen all the summer. 


despatch of a hotel relief-aeroplane (at a 
high figure) to bring them down! 

The general climbing conditions in 
Arctic Norway are far less trying than in 
other parts of the world. In summer it 
is never really cold at any height to which 
the peaks attain, though the snow-line is 

















A snapshot from my tent door at midnight, 
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very low—about 2,000 ft. above sea level. 
‘The real difficulty, and a source of con- 
siderable danger unless the yery greatest 
care is taken, is the rottenness of the 
rocks. Never have | seen such delicately 
poised blocks as on the ridges and in the 
gullies of these mountains. A large party 
should never make expeditions together 
here. ‘Three is the maximum for safety, 
and often the three must move one at 
a time and with the utmost neatness. 
During a storm the mountains literally 
rain down stones, and every gully must 
be avoided or hastened across if a party 
is so unfortunate as to be out. ‘These 
stone-falls must have been even more 
formidable in bygone times, for many of 
the valleys are so encumbered with stone 
shoots that the going is very tedious and 
tiring. It is only the very thickest boots 
that will resist the constantly sharp sur- 
face, and my Swiss boots proved of little 
use. Far better were some boots of native 
make I purchased from Strohm of ‘lrond- 
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hjem ; these lasted for more than one 
season and were extremely comfortable. 
1 brought nails from England for them. 

A charming feature in many of these 
valleys is the ice lakes—lakes that only 
partially melt in midsummer and have 
blocks of ice floating about in their blue 
water. ‘They are usually formed by the 
blocking of the main stream down a 
valley through a glacier flowing across 
from a side valley. 

No doubt the more humid atmosphere 
causes the cloud effects to be especially 
beautiful, and thus the photographer has 
many opportunities of obtaining charming 
pictures. Water and cloud alone suffice 
for an infinite variety of effects, and when 
mountain and glacier are added it would 
indeed be strange if the district did not 
lend itself to photographic illustration. 

The views which accompany this little 
paper were all taken on Imperial plates, 
with a Shew’s 3-plate camera and a Goerz 
lens, 





WHEN THE GORSE BLOOMS. 


LL the year, and everywhere, 
Golden gorse is blooming, 
Crowning cliffs, else grim and bare, 


Through the sea-mists looming. 


Clothing hill-slopes, roadside wastes, 
Fringing rich and poor land ; 
Gleaming where the brooklet hastes 


Through the stony moorland. 


Golden on a wild March day, 
Gold in sweet September, 
Golden, too, in silver May, 


Gold in grey November. 


In the autumn see it grow 
Mixed with purple heather ; 
See it golden ’mid the snow 


In the wintry weather. 


Aye it flowers in shine and gloom. 
Lovers know the reason : 
When the gorse is out of bloom 


Kissing ’s out of season 


Youth’s sweet longing to endorse, 
Lovers to embolden, 
Somewhere you will find the gorse 


Blooming richly golden. 


Of the gorse law have a care, 


Nor to love do treason ; 


All the year and everywhere 


Kissing is in season. 





W. J. TownsEnpD COLLINS, 
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“**Where are the girls?’ she inquired, in a frigid tone.” 











BY THE LATE F. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IONEL had first known Ellen Scott 


while she was still a student at the 

college and was at home during 
the vacation. It happened in this way. 
Old Herbert Scott was one of the many 
learned and industrious, but quite obscure 
men, whose ceaseless industry under the 
direction of half a dozen distinguished 
personages makes the British Museum the 
greatest institution of its kind. He was 
not a scholar in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for he had no degree, and had 
never been at a university. The son of 
an English officer in the native Indian 
army, who had been killed at the siege 
of Kabul, he had obtained a post in the 
Customs of Bombay. ‘Though he pos- 
sessed little or no knowledge of the 
classics at that time, he soon became 
known for his extraordinary proficiency 
in Mahratta and the kindred dialects. 
He was, in fact, a natural philologian, 
and soon advanced himself to the study 
of Sanskrit. His misfortune was that 
the subject interested him far more than 
any material advantage which he might 
have obtained by mastering it. ‘There 
is plenty of lucrative employment in 
India for men who know Sanskrit and 
have a dozen modern dialects thoroughly 
well, and who can be trusted; but 
Herbert Scott cared for nothing but 
study, and at the age of thirty-two he 


was as inefficient in the performance 
of his professional duties as he was 
learned in the Vedas and the lore of 


the Brahmans; in fact, he was in danger 
of losing his means of livelihood, since 
the Customs were not included in the 
“covenanted” Indian Civil Service. 
Happily for him, he was discovered at 
this time by one of the lights of English 
learning, who instantly recognised in him 
the talents and qualities of one who 
would always be far more useful to others 
than to himself. He gladly accepted the 
honourable though modestly paid situa- 
tion which was offered him in the British 
Museum—for the twenty-four-year rule 


THE NEW GOVERNESS. 


MARION CRAWFORD. 


had not been invented then ; he returned 
to England, installed himself economi- 
cally in the cheapest part of Kensington, 
and went to work. 

A good many years passed before 
Lionel Follitt made his acquaintance in 
the Museum, and became indebted to 
him for invaluable assistance. ‘The extra- 
ordinary extent and variety of his learning 
attracted and interested the young man, 
who at first had him to dinner at a Club, 
and soon afterwards proposed to go and 
see him in Kensington on a Sunday. 
Mr, Scott seemed pleased. Lionel kept 
the appointment he had made, and was 
considerably surprised to find his learned 
friend in conversation with a pretty and 
charming young girl. 

“ My daughter Ellen,” Herbert Scott 
had said, introducing his visitor. 

Ellen .had made them tea, had seen 
that they had everything they wanted, 
and had then discreetly withdrawn, 
leaving them to the discussion of San- 
skrit literature. 

‘The rest needs little explanation. 
girl was vastly more to Lionel’s taste 
than any of those he met in his own 
set: she was modest without being shy, 
she was clever without ostentation, she 
could appreciate without flattering, and 
she could understand without being vain 
of her wits. Moreover, though she was 
not more than pretty so far as features 
went, she had a lovely complexion, nice 
brown eyes that sparkled when she was 
amused, soft wavy hair of no particular 
colour, and a figure which Lionel thought 
the most bcautiful he had ever seen. 

After this first meeting his visits to 
the British Museum were more frequent, 
and though his own industry did not 
relax and his learning profited consider- 
ably by them, he often found time to go 
with Mr. Herbert Scott to Kensington 
after hours, and even to stay to. tea 
and spend the evening with the father 
and daughter. 

The old Indian knew nothing of 
Lionel’s position in the world, beyond 
the fact that he was a quiet young gentle- 
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man who lived in the country with his 
parents, and he would have been a good 
deal surprised to learn that his studious 
friend was heir to a noble old estate in 
Yorkshire. It was soon apparent that 
the two young people liked each other 
very much, but Lionel inspired confi- 
dence, and the young girl had plenty of 
common sense ; and if the young gentle- 
man from the country took it into his 
head to marry the daughter of the penni- 
less old student, so much the better. If 
anything happened to her father she 
would have to support herself, and as 
he could not hope to provide for her 
he had given her the best education that 
could be had in England, If she did 
not marry and was left alone in the 
world, she was at least fit for any em- 
ployment that might offer. 

Herbert Scott had no great knowledge 
of human nature, but as months went 
by, and visits followed visits, he became 
convinced that there was an understand- 
ing between the two, and his hopes in- 
creased; yet it was not until Ellen 
informed him‘ of her intention to accept 
the position of governess in Lionel’s 
family that her father ventured to ask 
her a direct question. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have promised to 
marry him if his people do not object 
to me. ‘That will be the difficulty, 
especially with his mother, who wishes 
him to marry well. He has not spoken 
of me at home yet. My plan is to 
make his mother like me before she 
has any idea of the truth. Do you 
think there is anything wrong in that?” 

“No,” answered Herbert Scott, to 
whose Anglo-Indian mind anything ap- 
pealed that had a touch of adventure in 
it, ‘But does he know everything? 
Have you told him?” 

‘* Ves, I have told him.” 

But when Mr. Scott had gone with 
Ellen to the station, she had been quite 
herself in appearance, and he would have 
been much surprised if he had seen her 
when she walked into Lady Jane’s morning 
room. The disguise was a part of her 
little plan which she had not confided to 
him, any more than she had shown him 
the singularly uninviting advertisement 
she had answered. She had timed her 
journey so as to spend the night in York ; 
she had arrived at the hotel in a long 
cloak and wearing a veil, and had gone 
to her room at once, and no one had been 
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surprised at the appearance she presented 
when she came down for breakfast in the 
morning. As a matter of fact, she had 
got the idea of making the change in that 
way from the account of a celebrated 
robbery committed by a woman, which 
she had read in a newspaper. 

On the evening after Lionel’s memo- 
rable walk with Miss Scott, Anne Trevelyan 
asked him whether he had found the new 
governess a pleasant companion, whereat 
the Colonel smiled pleasantly, and Lady 
Jane and the others laughed ; but Lionel 
was not in the least disturbed. 

‘*T was very much surprised when I 
saw her this morning,” he replied, truthful 
to the letter, if not in the spirit—for his 
amazement had been great. ‘I know 
her. She is the daughter of old Herbert 
Scott of the British Museum, who-has 
helped me a great deal with my work. 
So I went to walk with her, and we 
renewed our acquaintance.” 

Every one seemed disappointed, for the 
chance of chaffing the least chaffable 
member of the family had seemed unique. 
But now everything was explained in the 
dullest possible manner. 

**Oh!” ejaculated Anne Trevelyan. 

“Fault!” cried the Colonel, who was 
fond of tennis. 

** Punctured ! ” 
who motored. 

“Crab!” was Jocelyn’s observation, as 


observed Lady Jane, 


he looked across the table at Miss 
Trevelyan, for he was the oarsman of the 
family. 


“ Hit to leg for six,” remarked Claude, 
who was the cricketer. 

After this no one thought it strange 
that Lionel should treat the governess 
with great friendliness, and as the Follitts 
were all kind-hearted people, no allusions 
were made to her undesirable appearance. 

On the contrary, it occurred to Lady 
Jane before long that the poor girl might 
really make some improvement in her 
looks without endangering her ladyship’s 
peace of mind. Miss Scott was turning 
out to be so thoroughly satisfactory, and 
“‘knew her place so well,” that Lady 
Jane’s heart was softened. “I am sure 
you won’t mind my speaking of a rather 
delicate matter,” she said one morning, 
when she chanced to be alone with Miss 
Scott for a few moments. “I should 
certainly not mention it if I did not hope 
that you will stay till the girls are grown 
up.” 
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“T will stay as long as I can,” answered 
Miss Scott demurely. “You are all 
very kind to me, and I am very happy 
here.” 

‘“‘That’s very nice, and I am sure you 
won’t be offended if a much older woman 
gives you a little piece of advice.” 

“Oh, not at all! I should be most 
grateful.” 

‘The truth is,” answered Lady Jane, 
“it’s about your hair. Are you sure you 
don’t mind? Don’t you think that per- 
haps, if you did not draw it back so very 
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“*The truth is,’ answered Lady Jane, ‘it's about your hair. 





tight, it might look—er—a little less—er 
—unprepossessing ?” 

“It’s so easy to do it in this way,” 
answered Miss Scott, and she made her 
right eye wander rather wildly, for that 
was one of the tricks she had learnt in 
amateur theatricals. “ But I shall be only 
too happy to try something else, if you 
do not think it would seem ridiculous.” 

“Tm sure you needn’t be afraid of 
that,” said Lady Jane; “and besides, no 
one else will notice it, you know. I 
mean,” she added, not wishing to seem 
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unkind, ‘‘I mean that no one will care, 
you know, except me, and I should like 
you to look—er—a little more like other 
people.” 

“I quite understand,” answered Miss 
Scott ; “I'll do my best. But I ought to 
tell you that when my hair isn’t pulled 
straight back, it’s wavy.” 

*‘ All the better,” answered Lady Jane, 
with satisfaction. ‘‘That will be very 
nice.” 

She had really felt that, in spite of 
Miss Scott’s admirable qualities, she was 
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almost too hideous to be seen in town 
with two very smart girls. She might 
perhaps be taken for a maid. 

As I have said, Ellen had nice wavy 
hair, though it was of no particular colour, 
and when she came down to breakfast 
the next morning, having arranged it as 
she did at home, the change in her 
appearance was surprising. She still had 
a red nose, a blotched cheek, and a bump 
on her shoulder, and she limped; but 
she no longer looked like a skinned 
rabbit. Evelyn and Gwendolen exchanged 
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glances, and said in their evil hearts that 
the change was a step in the right 
direction, since it must be intended to 
please Lionel. Lady Jane smiled at her 
and nodded approvingly, but her prediction 
proved to be well founded, for neither the 
Colonel, nor Jocelyn, nor Claude, nor any 
one of the three Trevelyans, even glanced 
at the governess. And she had managed 
to tell Lionel of the advice his mother 
had given her, so that he showed no 
surprise. 

On that day and the next, a large party 
of people came for the week-end, and 
when the house was full the governess 
and the girls had all their meals apart in 
the regions of the schoolroom, visited 
only by Lady Jane and occasionally by 
Lionel. 

But he was obliged to be a good deal 
with the others, and incidentally with 
Miss ‘Trevelyan. He was the last man 
in the world to fancy that a woman was 
falling in love with him merely because 
she always seemed glad to talk with him, 
and he was inclined to resent the way in 
which his mother did her best to bring 
him and Anne together at all times: but 
when there was a large party he preferred 
the society of the few whom he knew 
more or less intimately to the conver- 
sation of those whom he rarely met more 
than three or four times in a year, and 
had sometimes never met at all—for in 
London he avoided the crowd as much 
as he could. ‘The consequence was that, 
on the present occasion, Anne saw much 
more of him than when the Trevelyans 
had been the only people stopping at the 
house. 

If he had been wise in the ways of 
the world he would have known that 
when a woman has a fancy for a man 
she talks to him about herself, or himself, 
and has little to say about any one else ; 
and he would have observed before now 
that Miss ‘Trevelyan asked questions and 
led the conversation from general subjects 
to people. She seemed more interested in 
his brothers than in him, and particularly 
in Jocelyn—though she actually treated 
the latter with more coldness, or less 
cordiality, than the others. 

‘He has no ambition,” she said to 


Lionel. ‘‘I wish he would go in for 
ballooning !” 
Lionel smiled a little. They were 


strolling along a path on the outskirts of 
the park, near the Malton road. 
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* JT hadn’t associated ballooning with 
ambition before,” he answered, “ but | 
dare say that if you suggested it as a 
career, he might take a fancy to it.” 

* Not much!” answered Miss Anne, 
in a tone of conviction. ‘*’That would 
be just the way to make him do the 
opposite.” 

“JT doubt that. But do you mind 
telling me what the opposite of ballooning 
would be? Diving, 1 suppose, wouldn’t 
it?” 

* Don’t be horrid ! 
I mean.” 

Lionel did not know, but she had never 
before shown so clearly what she thought 
about Jocelyn’s opinion of her. Lionel 
was interested, and thought he knew her 
well enough to ask a direct question. 

“You like Jocelyn, don’t you?” 
looked at her quietly. 

*©Do you mind ?” inquired Anne, with 
a short laugh. x 

“Not a bit. But, as a matter of fact, 
my mother has got it into her head that 
it’s your duty to like me.” He laughed 
too. 

**You’re a very calm person.” 

‘**T didn’t mean to be cheeky,” answered 
Lionel. ‘* But as we are very good friends, 
and seem to be expected to fall in love 
with each other, though we never shall, 
it’s just as well to be frank, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. I was only chaffing. You're 
quite right.” 

“Very well. Then you won’t mind if 
I tell you just what I think. You like 
Jocelyn, and you are quite sure he does 
not care for you. Is that it?” 

Anne Trevelyan did not answer for a 
moment, and there was a little more 
colour in her handsome face. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, after a few seconds. ‘* That’s 
it. Rather humiliating, isn’t it? All the 
same, I would rather that you should 
know.” 

“Thank you. But you don’t give him 
much encouragement to be nice to you, 
do you?” 

“Well, hardly answered Anne, 
holding up her head. “I don’t think it 
would be very nice if I did, considering 
that he evidently dislikes me.” 

“You're quite mistaken,” said Lionel 
in a tone of certainty. “If you did not 
pretend to ignore him half the time, as 
you do, you would soon find it out.” 

‘Nonsense! You might as well say 
that he likes that dreadful governess !” 


You know what 


He 
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made his companion look at him quickly. 
“Her looks are against her, I admit, of 
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“Tf don’t think Miss Scott at all but I assure you she is a very nice 
dreadful,” answered Lionel, in a tone that — girl,” 








““*1 don't think Miss Scott at all dreadful,’ answered Lionel.” 


‘TI was only thinking of her looks, 
course. And I forgot that you 
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knew her father. 
was ?” 

She asked the question in a tone of 
real interest, which was intended as a 
sort of apology for having said anything 
against the governess. 

“ He’s in the British Museum; but he 
is not really her father. He adopted her 
and brought her up, that’s all. She was 
left on his doorstep, I believe.” 

‘Really! How interesting ! 
me all about it.” 

“There’s not very much to tell,” said 
Lionel. “ Herbert Scott has been in the 
Museum five-and-twenty years, I believe, 
and has always lived in the same little 
house in Kensington. He began life in 
India, and I fancy he must be almost 
sixty. One morning, about twenty-two 
years ago, he was lying awake at dawn, 
when he heard a child crying just under 
his window, At first he paid no atten- 
tion to the sound, but as it went on 
persistently, he went down and opened 
the door. He found a little girl baby, 
nicely dressed and quite clean, lying on 
the doorstep, kicking and screaming. He 
thought the baby might be about a year 
old. That’s the story.” 

“Except the rest of it,” observed Miss 
Trevelyan, ‘The interesting thing would 
be to know what he did with it—a man 
living alone, and who had probably never 
touched a baby in his life !” 

‘““He went to the police and made 
inquiries, and advertised, but as he could 
not get any information, and the woman 
servant he had was a respectable middle- 
aged widow who was fond of children, 
they kept it and brought it up. That’s 
all I know.” 

** | have heard of such things before,” 
said Anne Trevelyan, thoughtfully. “The 
child must have been kidnapped by 
thieves who tried to get a ransom and 
failed.” 

“Or gipsies,” suggested Lionel. 

“No, not gipsies. They hardly ever 
give up a child they have stolen, unless 
they are in danger of being caught; and 
if that had been the case in your story, 
the child’s parents would probably have 
claimed it, for they would have been 
employing detectives, and the police 
would have been informed. I should 
think the baby Mr. Scott found must 
have been an orphan in charge of some 

relations who were glad to get rid 
of it.” 


What did you say he 


Do tell 
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“That certainly sounds likely,” answered 
Lionel. “I think it will be better not 
to speak about it to my mother or the 
others. I’m not quite sure why I've told 
you.” 

“You told me because I called Miss 
Scott dreadful. I am sorry I did. I 
won’t do it again.” 

“That’s all right—you didn’t mean 
it. We were talking about Jocelyn, I 
remember. I never understand how 
women do their thinking, and I suppose 
that I am not curious enough to study 
them.” 

“What has that to do with anything ?” 
asked Miss Trevelyan quickly. 

**T was only wondering why, since you 
like Jocelyn, you are always as disagree- 
able as possible to him and as nice as 
possible to me.” 

Miss ‘Trevelyan laughed and looked 
away from him. “Of course you don’t 
understand!” she said. ‘Men never 
do.” 

**)’'ll give you a piece of advice, Miss 
Anne. The next time you make an 
ascent, make Jocelyn go with you, and 
see what happens.” 

‘‘ Nothing would induce him to go, I 
am sure.” 

“I think I could manage it, if you 
will only ask him.” 

“T’ll take odds that you can’t,” de- 
clared Miss Anne, emphatically. 

“Six to four,” offered Lionel, who was 
not a Follitt for nothing. 

‘Two to one would be more like it,” 
proposed the young lady. “I only mean 
sovereigns, of course. I’m not on the 
make.” 

“Done!” answered Lionel promptly. 
**T wish it were thousands ! ” 

“Well, it’s in your stable!” laughed 
Miss Anne, who seemed pleased, “‘and I 
suppose you know what you can do.” 


“There’s only one condition. You 
must ask him before me.” 
“ All right.” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE interview which was the con- 


sequence of Miss Trevelyan’s bet took 


place the following morning, in the 
presence of most of the family. As has 
been said, the ‘Trevelyans had _ the 
privilege of the mess-room when the 


house was full; and as Anne was very 
much in earnest, she found her way 














there after breakfast, when she was sure 
Jocelyn and his brothers would be to- 
gether. She was not disappointed. They 
were scattered about the big room when 
she came in, and the Colonel was writing 
a note at his little desk before the 
window. 

Lionel guessed why she had come, and 
gave her a lead at once. He had the 
morning paper in his hand. 

“Have you seen this?” he asked, 
looking at her directly, ‘*There’s been 
another of those awful motor accidents. 
The thing ran away, and caught fire, and 
was smashed by an express train. Fright- 
ful, isn’t it!” 

“Anybody we know?” asked 
Anne, coming up to him. 

“Nothing particular was found of the 
people,” he answered, “but there seems 
to be an idea that they were foreign 
tourists. It’s one to you, Miss Anne. 
No one ever seems to get killed in a 
balloon, unless they go to -the North 
Pole.” 

“ Ballooning is no more dangerous than 
football,” answered Miss Trevelyan, turn- 
ing her back to the fireplace and looking 
round the room. ‘You get rather 
bumped about sometimes, in coming 
down, but that’s all. Why don’t you 
try it ?” 

She looked about her vaguely. 

“Ts that meant for me?” inquired 
Lionel. 

“Tt’s meant for anybody who will 
come with me next time.” 

The brothers had dropped their news- 
papers and were listening, and the 
Colonel had turned in his seat, after 
finishing his note, and was looking at 
her. 

“We can’t all go,” observed Claude. 

“And as I have no time for that sort 
of thing,” said Lionel, ‘‘the choice is not 
large, for I don’t suppose the Governor 
is going in for aeronautics.” 

‘““Why not?” asked the 
perennially young. 

“T wonder what the Lady would say ?” 
laughed Claude. 

“Of course my brother will go with 
us, so it will be quite proper,” said Miss 
Anne coolly. 

“The Governor is 
place,” said Claude. 


Miss 


Colonel, 


welcome to my 
““T’ve promised to 


ride a steeplechase next month, and I’m 
not very keen about breaking any bones 
before it comes off.” 
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“That narrows the invitation to the 
Governor and Jocelyn,” observed Lionel, 
“and I'll lay odds that the Governor 
will be the only one of the family who 
will accept.” 

“What odds?” inquired Jocelyn, who 
had not spoken yet. 

“Oh, anything,” laughed 
** Five to one if you like.” 

“Tens?” Jocelyn asked. 

“Ves; I’ll go fifty against it.” 

“Done!” answered Jocelyn promptly, 
for he was hard up, and Lionel knew it. 

“Will you really come?” asked Anne, 
affecting cold surprise. 

“ Rather ! ” 

“ Jocelyn was always a sordid beast,” 
observed Claude in a brotherly manner. 
“ He’d sell his soul for fifty pounds.” 

3ut Jocelyn remained unmoved. “TI 
don’t know about my soul,” he answered, 
“but you may have the brown filly at the 
price.” 

“That imp of Satan? Not much!” 

Jocelyn made no answer to Claude’s 
disparaging remarks about the filly, but 
turned to Miss Trevelyan in a_business- 
like manner. 

“When is it to be, and where?” he 
asked. 

“We'll make the usual start,” Anne 
answered. ‘But we shall have to wait 
till Bob’s wrist is all right again.” 

“He isn’t wearing it in a sling any 
more,” said Jocelyn, who, for reasons 
of his own, was in a hurry to win his 
brother’s money. 

“Call it three weeks from Monday,” 
said Anne, after a moment’s thought, 
during which she had mentally run over 
the list of her numerous engagements. 
*“T’ll let you know the hour. We'll start 
no matter what the weather is, of course. 
We always do.” 

So the matter was settled much more 
easily than she had anticipated, and she 
was proportionately grateful to Lionel for 
making her lose her own small bet. 

“You'll be forty-nine sovereigns to 
the bad,” she said with a pleasant smile 
as she paid it, “‘and it’s rather a shady 
transaction, I suppose. But I’ll make 
it up to you somehow.” 

“* That’s all right.” 

Lionel reflected on human _ nature 
afterwards, and more particularly on the 
ways of young women; but it is due to 
him and to Anne Trevelyan to say that 
he did not like her any the less for what 
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she had done. On the contrary, he 
would cheerfully have made a_ larger 


sacrifice to see her married to his brother, 
since that happy result would effectually 
put an end to his mother’s plans for his 
future bliss. 

During the remaining three days of 
the ‘Trevelyans’ visit, after the house- 
party had scattered, he already had 
reason to congratulate himself on his 
investment, ‘The singular transaction 
which had taken place in the mess-room 
had broken the ice between Anne and 
Jocelyn, and for the first time in their 
acquaintance they were seen talking to- 
gether apart from the others. At dinner, 
too, they exchanged remarks, and judging 
from what they said the rest of the party 
might have supposed that their conver- 
sation consisted chiefly in making satirical 
observations on cach other’s personal 
tastes; but now and then, when Jocelyn 
said something particularly disagreeable, 
Anne laughed cheerfully, as though she 
liked it, and when she returned the thrust 
with interest Jocelyn’s large good-natured 
mouth twitched a little and then smiled. 
They acted like a couple of healthy 
terrier puppies, whose idea of a good 
game is to bite each other in the back 
of the neck and catch each other by 
the hind leg, and then to rush wildly 
off in opposite directions, only to turn 
back the next moment and go at each 
other again, with furious barking and 
showing of young teeth, which is all a 
part of the fun. It would be beneath 
their dignity as fighting dogs not to 
pretend to fight each other when no 
sworn enemy is about; but it would be 
against the laws of puppy honour to do 
each cther any real harm. 

Lionel saw and understood, and so 
did quiet little Mrs. Trevelyan ; but the 


Colonel could not make out what was 
going on, for he was a mild man who 
had inherited the sentiments of the 
Victorian age, and only recognised that 
he was growing old because he felt 


that his own methods of being agreeable 
in the eyes of women were antiquated. 
As for Lady Jane, she was not at all 
disturbed, for Lionel and Anne were as 
good friends as ever, and were, in fact, 
more intimate since they had entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance. 
Besides, the presence of the undesirable 
governess had contributed greatly to her 
peace of mind. Her gratitude had al- 
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ready shown itself in the advice she had 
given Miss Scott as to arranging her hair, 
and the effect was so good that she 
contemplated some further improvements. 
What made the governess look like a 
housemaid, though it was clear that she 
was a lady, was her red nose and the 
blotch. A lady might limp and have 
a bad figure, and even be a little crooked, 
but a red nose was distinctly plebeian 
in Lady Jane’s code, and blotches were 
a somewhat repulsive disfigurement. She 
was really kind-hearted, but she knew 
that she was not always tactful, and it 
was with some trepidation that she ap- 
proached the subject, having summoned 
Miss Scott to her morning room to ask 
whether the girls were doing well at their 
lessons. 

‘““You are really quite wonderful,” said 
Lady Jane, when the governess assured 
her that Evelyn now really understood 
that Henry V. of England did not fight 
for the French crown on the ground 
that he was the son of Henry IV. of 
France, and that Gwendolen had remem- 
bered ‘‘nine times eight ” for three whole 
“And are you quite sure,” Lady 
Jane asked, ‘‘that you wish to stay with 
us? Does the air here—er—dquite agree 
with you?” 

“Oh yes, indeed!” answered Miss 
Scott, with alacrity; ‘‘ besides, I should 
be perfectly well anywhere.” 

“Because I sometimes think _ that, 
perhaps, your circulation is not as good 
as it might be.” 

* Really?” cried Miss Scott, very much 
surprised, for she had not the faintest 
idea what Lady Jane was driving at. “I 
never thought of my circulation.” 

Lady Jane hesitated, and looked at 
her, not without a certain motherly kind- 
“T’ve noticed,” she said, looking 
away again, “that you sometimes have— 
er—in fact, always since I have known 
you, a slight—er—redness.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” answered Miss 
Scott, with a very slight tremor in her 
voice, which was really due to the fact 
that she felt the warning symptoms of 
coming laughter. 

But Lady Jane was afraid that she 
had touched a sensitive spot, and had 
given pain. However, she was in for it 
now. 

“ Please don’t think me meddlesome,” 
she said gently; ‘‘but I really know 
that those little things generally come 
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from a bad circulation, and can be very 
much improved, if not quite cured, by 
diet and taking the right sort of exer- 
cise.” 

“T’m afraid my nose isn’t that kind,” 
answered Miss Scott with difficulty, for 
she could scarcely speak. 

“Perhaps not. But Sir Jasper Threl- 
fall is coming next week, and he is 
such a great authority, you know. I am 
sure he would be willing—if you don’t 
mind too much % 

When Miss Scott understood she started 
in real fright. ‘‘ Oh, please, please! I'll 
do anything you like, but please don’t 
ask me to see a doctor!” 

There was no mistaking her real dis- 
tress now, and Lady Jane felt that it was 
impossible to insist. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, ‘‘ but of course, 
if you feel so strongly about it, I won’t 
say anything more. Perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind very much trying some stuff I 
always use myself if 1 happen to get 
burnt by the wind when motoring. It’s 
not at all nasty, you know—in fact, it’s 
rather nice, and it’s very soothing. Will 
you let me send a bottle to your room? 
I always keep a supply.” 

“It’s most kind of you, J am sure,” 
answered Ellen, immensely relieved. ‘1 
can’t tell you how I dread seeing a doctor! 
If you will only tell me just what to do, 
I shall be very grateful.” 

Lady Jane’s lotion for the -face was 
a marvellous compound. Judging from 
the short, but imposing, statement set 
forth on the neat Parisian label, it was 
the highest achievement of two famous 
French chemists in collaboration with an 
ancient and celebrated manufactory of 
perfumery in the Rue de Rivoli. Miss 
Scott, who was strictly truthful, said that 
she used it conscientiously, and so she 
did; but she did not add that she had 
another little bottle of her own, the 
contents of which she applied with equal 
regularity to her nose and her cheek 
during at least a week after her interview 
with Lady Jane. When the lotion was 
almost finished, however, a marked im- 
provement was visible. Her nose was 
still as red as ever, but the disfiguring 
blotch grew rapidly smaller and _ paler. 
Lady Jane was delighted, but, with the 
exception of Lionel, the men of the 
family were so thoroughly convinced that 
poor Miss Scott was a dreadful sight, 
that they did not notice the change at 
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all, while Lady Jane’s interest in the cure 
she was effecting steadily increased. It 
is well known that a red nose is even 
harder to cure than a bad complexion, 
but she did not lose heart. Bottle after 
bottle of the wonderful lotion was sent to 
the governess’s room, and Lady Jane was 
soon obliged to order a fresh supply from 
Paris. Her maid, who had been the first 
to discover that Ellen was a perfect lady, 
took a lively interest in the cure. 

‘It’s a wonderful change for the better, 
miss, if I may say so,” she said, “ and it’s 
a mercy that her ladyship happens to 
use the lotion, for I must say she never 
needed it in her life. But the Lord 
knoweth His own, miss, and Providence 
never meant that your sweet face should 
be spoilt by an ugly patch.” 

The maid was pious, and had reached 
that age at which piety has some chance 
of being permanent. 

“It’s very nice of you to take so much 
interest,” answered Ellen, in the tone 
which had won the humbler part of the 
household from the first. 

*“And pray who wouldn’t ?” inquired 
the excellent woman. ‘‘ Mark my words, 
miss,” she added, as she went out, ‘“ the 
Lord knoweth His own.” 

Lionel was in the secret, of course, and 
watched the cure with secret delight 
and amusement. Evelyn and Gwendolen 
also noticed the change, and understood 
perfectly well that if the governess’s nose 
paled to a natural colour, she would be 
decidedly pretty, which was a consumma- 
tion they devoutly wished. They were 
uncommonly good judges in those matters 
too, for they had long ago discovered 
that the amount of liberty they enjoyed 
was in direct proportion to the good 
looks of their governess for the time 
being, though the length of her stay with 
them was always inversely as her pretti- 
ness. Now Miss Scott had at first been 
terrible to them ; but since she was going 
to be pretty, one of two things was sure 
to happen. If she stayed, their brothers 
would make claims upon her time out 
of school hours, which would leave them 
free to follow their own devices; but if 
she grew too pretty she would be sent 
away, and the two girls were quite sure 
that such another terror to their liberty 
could not be found in the three kingdoms, 
and that any change must be for the 
better. 

At this 
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complexion the governess’s lameness 
diminished perceptibly, and Lady Jane’s 
sympathetic maid was sure that the 
misshapen shoulder was less apparent 
than before. 

“Tf this goes on,” said Evelyn to her 
sister in the privacy of their own room, 
‘she won’t stay long.” 

“She says the airs good for her,” 
answered Gwendolen cheerfully. “I saw 
Claude staring at her yesterday. He had 
such a funny look.” 

“TI know,” answered Evelyn, wisely. 
“That’s always what they call the 
beginning of the end. I hope we shall 
have as long a holiday as last time.” 

“We'll have some jolly fishing,” said 
Gwendolen. “T’ll bet there are heaps 
of worms in the old corner by the rose 
bush now, for we haven’t disturbed them 
for a long time.” 

“There are heaps of things I want to 
do,” rejoined the elder girl in a musing 
tone. “The men are quite right, you 
know: fishing with worms isn’t at all 
sporting. ‘The real thing is a fly.” 

“But we’ve got no tackle for that,” 
objected the junior partner. “I don’t 
see what we can do.” 

** We'll cabbage it.” 

This well-known method of obtaining 
supplies of all sorts was familiar to 
Gwendolen, and she nodded gravely. 

“There’s another thing 1 must do, 
she said. 

“TI know,” Evelyn said quickly: “it’s 
the brown filly Jocelyn bought last month. 
I want to ride her too. We'll toss up for 
the first mount, as we always do.” 

““T was thinking,” suggested the enter- 
prising Gwendolen, “that if we could 
manage to get her and Charley’s Aunt 
out at the same time, when the men are 
at dinner, we could have a real steeple- 
chase, straight across the park to. the 
King’s Oak and back to the stables 
again,” 

“That’s an idea. Wouldn’t they be 
horrified? They’d say it was awfully 
dangerous, in and out through the trees !” 

* Oh, well,” answered Gwendolen, 
philosophically, ‘‘you can only break 
your neck once, you know.” 

It soon began to look as if these 
delightful dreams were to be realised, for 
Miss Scott’s appearance improved at an 
almost phenomenal rate. She was so 
much better that she was able to put 
another shoe on her right foot, and the 
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sole was not really very much thicker 
than the other, She had confessed to 
Lady Jane that she had not always been 
lame. It had come upon her very 
suddenly one day, and she thought that 
the regular exercise with the girls had 
done her good ; which was doubtless true, 
though it might be considered to be an 
independent proposition. Lady Jane was 
glad, because a lame governess always 
attracts attention, and that is just what a 
governess should not do. ‘The good lady 
now conceived the idea of improving that 
poor Miss Scott’s looks still further, by 
suggesting that she should put a little 
stufting on the shoulder that was lower 
than the other. Ellen said she could do 
it herself, and she produced the desired 
effect, not by the means suggested, but 
by reducing the hump itself a very little, 
and afterwards a little more. At the 
same time, by some art she had doubt- 
less learned in amateur theatricals, her 
clothes began to fit her better, until one 
day the Colonel came upon her accident- 
ally when she was getting a book in the 
library, standing on tiptoe and raising both 
her hands to reach a high shelf, a position 
which is usually trying to awkwardly- 
made young women; and it suddenly 
occurred to the still susceptible father of 
all the Follitts that poor Miss Scott’s 
figure was not really so bad after all. 

“Won’t you let me help you?” he 
asked, approaching her of his own accord 
for the first time since she had been in 
the house. ‘‘ What book are you looking 
for ?” 

“Oh, thank you,” Ellen answered, 
dropping her hands and colouring slightly, 
though merely from surprise. “If you 
would—it’s the first volume of Macaulay’s 
History. I’m just too short to reach it.” 

The Colonel was close to her now, 
and was looking at her curiously, but 
not without admiration. He had been 
vaguely aware for some time past that 
her complexion had improved, but with 
him the habit of not looking at a plain 
young woman was very strong. What he 
now saw was a complete surprise. Poor 
Miss Scott’s complexion was as clear and 
radiant as that of the girls themselves, 
her brown eyes were bright and soft, and 
though her thick hair was of no particular 
colour it waved charmingly. 

All this was so unexpected that Colonel 
Follitt positively stared at her, though 
quite unconsciously. But Ellen under- 


















stood, and was not offended, though she 
turned to the books again to avoid his 
gaze. He was at once conscious of his 
own rudeness, and feared that he had 
made a bad impression, so he lost no 
time in getting down the volume that was 
just out of her reach, 

By way of prolonging the interview, 
however, he made a great show of dust- 
ing it, debating meanwhile whether it 
would be safe and wise to offer a little 
apology. 


“*You mark my words, miss. 


“T really didn’t mean to be rude just 
now,” he said with much humility, as he 
handed her the history. “Our Yorkshire 
air is doing you a lot of good, isn’t it?” 

Miss Scott smiled pleasantly, and might 
have made some answer, but at that 

. moment Jocelyn entered through the open 
door, and saw the two standing close 
together in the bright light, directly before 

him, He suppressed an exclamation of 

Surprise. It was not the first time that he 

had come upon his young-hearted parent in 
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pleasant conversation with a pretty govern- 
ess, but it was certainly the first time 
that he had thought Miss Scott in the 
least good-looking ; for he had inherited 
his father’s knack of keeping his eyes off 
such unpleasing sights as red noses and 
blotched cheeks. Besides, he had in 
reality been too much occupied of late 
in admiring Anne Trevelyan to pay any 
attention to governesses, What he felt now 
was genuine surprise and nothing else, 
and he at once came nearer in order to 
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Tne Lord knoweth His own. 


inspect the phenomenon. His impassive 
face did not betray his thoughts. By the 
time he was close to the Colonel he had 
made sure that Miss Scott was really 
transformed from almost repulsive ugliness 
to undeniable prettiness, and he merely 
asked his father an unimportant question 
about the stables, and added that he had 
come to hunt up the pedigree of a certain 
Derby winner about which there had 
been a discussion in the mess-room after 
breakfast. For the library at King’s 
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Follitt contained a noble collection of 
turf annals. 
But the Colonel’s own mind was a 


perfect encyclopzedia of such information, 
and before his son moved to get the 
volume, he was already running off the 
pedigree in question as glibly as a quick 
schoolboy would say the multiplication 
table. 

And now another thing happened ; for 
coincidences, like misfortunes, do not 
often come singly. Lady Jane herself 
made her appearance ; and though she 
considered Miss Scott’s cure to be due to 
her own kindly efforts, she had not fully 
realised the result until she saw the 
charming young face smiling in admira- 
tion at her husband’s marvellous memory, 
while Jocelyn stole another glance at 
Ellen to convince himself that the amazing 
change was real. Lady Jane had come 
in almost noiselessly. 

“Where are the girls?” she inquired, 
in a frigid tone. 

The Colonel started as if he had heard 
a runaway motor-car close behind him in 
the road, and even the impassive Jocelyn 
turned his face sharply towards his 
mother. 

“The girls are in the schoolroom,” 
answered Miss Scott, with smiling calm. 
*“T came to find Macaulay’s History for 
them, and the Colonel was good enough 
to get it down for me.” , 

With this simple and truthful explana- 
tion she left the group and went away, 
taking the book with her. 

But from that moment Lady Jane’s 
peace of mind faded away like a pleasant 
dream, and the familiar spectre began to 
haunt her again with its green eyes and 
whispered suggestions. She was ashamed 
that her manner showed scme change 
towards Miss Scott herself, but she could 
not help it. Only yesterday at luncheon 
she, too, had seen Claude looking steadily 
at the governess with that expression 
which the girls had at once recognised — 
the alert glance and expectant readiness 
of the sportsman when birds are about ; 
and now she had found two others of her 
flock in close conversation vith the new 
charmer. As if that were not enough, 


she realised in a flash that this pretty 
creature was the undesirable governess 
whom her eldest son had been treating 
with so much kindness and familiarity 
for the sake of the learned and 
Herbert Scott 


useful 
Coming upon her all at 
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once, it was too much for Lady Jane to 
bear. 

* | really think you might employ your 
time better,” she said in icy tones, and 
thereupon she turned and went away, 
leaving the Colonel and Jocelyn together. 

Ellen understood very well what had 
happened, and she regretted her readiness 
in submitting to the cure. Her life at 
King’s Follitt had been very delightful, 
and she foresaw that her stay was now to 
be limited. On the other hand, she had 
never intended that it should last very 
long, and she had meant from the first 
to leave as soon as she was sure of having 
made a good impression on Lady Jane. 
It looked as if the moment had now 
come, and she talked the matter over 
with Lionel. It was always easy enough 
to get rid of the girls for half an hour in 
the course of a walk; and two or three 
days after the little scene in the library, 
Lionel and Ellen were sitting together 
again, on the rock by the moorland road, 
while Evelyn and Gwendolen tickled 
trout in the pool below on the other side 
of the knoll. 

“T must do one of two things,” Ellen 
said: “I must either redden my nose 
and go lame again, or I must go away, 
since I have ceased to be undesirable.” 

Lionel looked at her, and then at the 
ground, and was silent. He meant to 
marry her before long, but he was inclined 
to put off the moment when he must tell 
his father and mother of his intention. 
The Follitts were not timid people, as a 
family, and, in spite of his mild ways, 
the Colonel had distinguished himself in 
active service; but they were not more 
remarkable for moral courage than average 
people usually are, which was one reason 
why everybody liked them. People with 
noble qualities are sometimes very hard 
to live with: the daily exhibition of self- 
control is both discouraging and fatiguing 
to ordinary people who have not much of 
it, and those superior individuals who 
have no moral timidity rarely hesitate to 
show us what poor creatures we really 
are. In this respect Lionel, as well as his 
father and brother, was very like ordinary 
people. But Lady Jane was not, and 
they knew it, and their genuine affection 
was tempered by a wholesome dread. 

“Which shall it be ?” Ellen asked, after 
a long time. 

“Which would you rather do?” asked 
Lionel weakly. 
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This time it was she who glanced at 
Lionel and looked down; but she was 
not silent, as he had been. ‘I should 
like you to make up my mind for me,” 
she said, in a rather low voice. 

He knew what that meant, but it no 
more occurred to him that she was 
pressing him to make a much more 
important decision than such a thought 
had crossed her own mind. The words 
had come quite naturally, and they were 
the right ones under the circumstances. 
Lionel knew that it was time to act if he 
was not a coward, and the moral timidity 
of the Follitts had never gone so far as 
that. They would all put off a difficult 
interview or a disagreeable scene as long 
as possible, but when it was positively 
necessary to stand up for their beliefs, or 
their likes or dislikes, they did not run 
away. 

“We must be married in June,” Lionel 
said, after a moment’s thought. “In the 
meantime you had better go back to your 
father and leave me to settle matters with 
my mother. It has been an amusing 
little comedy, and no one need ever know 
the truth but you and I. To begin it 
over again would not be worthy of you, 
and I should be a brute if I allowed it. 
Besides, I am sure those girls would find 
you out.” 

“That’s very likely,” answered Ellen. 

“My mother has grown very fond of 
you, too, and though she is afraid that 
we shall all make love to you if you stay, 
the good impression will remain if you 
leave, and that’s something, after all.” 

“She will never consent to your 
marrying a foundling,” Ellen said gravely. 
“That will be the real difficulty.” 

“Why need she know that you are not 
really Herbert Scott’s daughter ?” 

“Because I won’t marry you unless she 
knows the whole truth,” answered Ellen 
with determination. “She will probably 
bé very angry in any cause, but she will 
forgive us in time. Don’t you see how 
dreadful it would be if there should be 
something more to tell after she has 
accepted the situation ?” 

Lionel saw that she was right, and 
made up his mind to face the whole 
difficulty at once. He said so. 

“Then I'll speak to Lady Jane to- 
morrow morning,” Ellen said. ‘She will 
probably be only too glad to let me go 
at once.” 

“You may be sure of that!” laughed 
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Lionei, for sie had told him what had 
taken place in the library. 

“Then this is going to be good-bye 
until you come to town again ?” she said, 
rather sadly. 

“TI suppose so,” Lionel admitted dis- 
consolately. 

They looked at each other a moment. 

“Are you quite—quite sure that you 
want it ?” she asked presently. 

“Quite sure,” he answered, without 
hesitation. 

“Because men have done such things 
and have been sorry afterwards. Since 
I’ve been here I’ve understood that it’s 
not going to be nearly so easy for you as 
I had thought. I’ve not spoken about it, 
but I must before you take the final step. 
It’s all so different from what I had 
expected, or even dreamed of.” 

“What is different ?” Lionel asked. 

“The way you live. You see, you 
never told me anything about it. You 
only said that your father was a country 
gentleman, decently well off, and that 
you could give yourself up to study 
because you would have enough to live 
on. You never gave me the least idea 
that you were very rich people, nor that 
it was a great old estate and entailed, 
and all that sort of thing. It makes a 
difference, you know.” 

““T don’t see why,” Lionel objected. 

“1 do. It’s one thing for the son of 
a quiet, retired officer of no particular 
position to marry a foundling and a 
governess. It’s quite another, now that 
you turn out to be great country people, 
related to half the peerage, and perfectly 
frightfully rich. I wish you were not.” 

Lionel laughed. “If I were not,” he 
answered, “I should not be able to do as 
I please without asking leave of any one. 
I should have to go to work to earn our 
living, and I have not the faintest idea how 
I should do that. As a matter of fact, 
I should not have had the right to ask 
you to marry me, just for the pleasure 
of starving together.” 

“That would be better than nothing,” 
answered Ellen, without much reflection. 
‘*As it is, I am not sure that I have 
a right to marry you—though I will, if 
youll have me! Every one will call me 
a scheming adventuress.” 

“T think not,” said Lionel, and his 
rather gentle and melancholy face grew 
suddenly obdurate and almost remorse- 
less. ‘‘Of course there will be one row 
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and a general exchange of pleasant family 
amenities. But there will never be 
another.” 

“And what will happen if I change my 
mind, and tell you that it has all been 
a mistake, and that I think it would be 
very wrong of me to marry you, because 
I should ruin your life ?” 

“I don’t know what would happen,” 
Lionel answered, with a confident smile. 
“You had better ask a dramatist or a 
man who writes novels.” 

He was right in that, for they were 
the least dramatic pair in the world, 
and Lionel’s courtship had been of the 
simplest and most conventional sort. 
Their affection for each other had begun 
quietly, and had grown the more steadily 
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and strongly for having been quite un- 
disturbed, until it had entirely absorbed 
their two existences into one growth. 
The idea of separation seemed as absurd 
to them now as that the law of gravity 
should be suddenly reversed, or that 
trees should grow upside down. They 
did not realise that such attachments 
really have in them the character of 
fate—the very kind which most surely 
ends in tragedy when it does not lead 
to perfect happiness. 

Even now, when action was unavoid- 
able and the first great moment seemed 
to be at hand, they parted without much 
show of feeling. Each felt perfectly sure 
of the other, and both were certain that 
there would not be many more partings. 


(To be continued. ) 


A SONG. 


N” yet a bough to bud may dare 


On the naked tree. 


Yet happy leaves in the bough prepare ; 


And, could I see 


Far as the soaring bird, I know 


Where, young in sheen, 


The willow, swaying soft and slow, 


Laughs gold and green. 


II. 


O, in our winter’s heart to build 


A tower of song! 


My love should enter when she willed 


That tower strong, 


And climb, and see, beyond the bare 


Dark branches’ dearth, 


Spring, shaking out her golden hair, 
Smile up the earth. 
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PRAIRIE RALPH. 
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A MAN. 


o , 7 ES, Dickson, everything looks in 
excellent condition.” 
Inspector Gibbs of the R.N.W. 
Mounted Police leaned back, closing the 
lonely post’s report and account-books. 

The Corporal saluted. ‘Thank you, 
sir.” 

“And, by the way, we got Tom Watts 
at last!” 

Not a muscle of the Corporal’s face 
changed. ‘Indeed, sir?” 

“Yes; just outside of Edmonton. 
Burke found him delirious with drink and 
fever. He’s in the hospital there.” Silence 
while the Inspector drummed _ uncon- 
sciously with his fingers. ‘Sad case 
that,” he murmured; “and Watts repeats 
over and over, ‘I told you somebody 
would lift a hand for ye, and he’s gone 
and done it.’ Then he wanders off about 
rain and a girl, or something of the sort.” 

“He was struck heavy by the big 
drought, sir,” Constable Elkins said. 

“Aye, that’s probably it; but how he 
got by all our posts, wounded as he was, 
is more than I know. However, I shall 
be up there in ten days ; he may be able 
to say who sheltered him. That sort 
of thing must be stopped among the 
‘squatters.’ Won’t do—won’t do at all.” 

He belted his side-arms as the three 
constables, who acted as escort, led the 
horses from stable. 

“Good luck, Dickson. I shall report 
favourably on Rough Ledge Post.” 

The Corporal watched them out of 
sight in the cooling shadows of Ledge 
Mountain, over which the autumn sun 
fell slowly, and whose reflections were as 
purple mists and grey vapour on the 
barren upper sides. ‘The evening star 
twinkled brightly, already high in the 
afterglow of many delicate hues, and 
a tiny breeze stole up the ravine bed, 
carrying with it the freshness of the 


gurgling stream that wound its way to 
the Red River beyond. 
“ Thinkin’ on promotion, Terry !” 
“Old” Constable Elkins filled his pipe 
with a chuckle. 


Not only 
had he been in the Force longer than 
any others, but hard luck and escaped 
prisoners had steadily balked his advance- 


To him there clung a history. 


ment in the Service. Naturally he was 
embittered, but would not give it up. 

Dickson methodically put the books 
away and began cleaning his revolvers. 

“Mighty fine woman that Prairie Ralph’s 
wife !” Elkins said, watching his superior. 

The Corporal polished on. 

“D’ye mind the day we was after 
Watts and stopped there ?” 

* What of it?” 

“D’ye mind the feller that was t’other 
side of her on th’ bunk?” persisted the 
grizzly old soldier. 

“The man Ralph called Bill ? 
well ?” 

*“* Well’ or not, as ye choose, Terry, 
but ¢hat was Watts!” 

Dickson looked up quickly. 
was pale. 

“You're crazy, Ned! Ralph’s never 
been known to lie or to hinder us; and 
I’m sure my record’s clean enough.” 

Elkins squinted through the 
doorway. 

“Yes, Corp’ral, true; but women’s scurce 
out in th’ wilderness, an’ Ralph’s only 
brought her out four months.” He spoke 
very slowly. 

** What in thunderation are you driving 
at, man?” Dickson stood up. 

The Constable smoked on in silence. 
Suddenly a tense look came over his 
features. He drew from an_ inside 
pocket, carefully wrapped up, a spur with 
a broken strap, and blood-stains all over it. 

“I found that jest outside Prairie 
Ralph’s shack that day. Now, Prairie 
don’t wear no spurs—never did. Tom 
Watts do. All I gotter find is th’ mate. 
D’ye get me, Terry ? ” 

“Oh, shucks! anybody might have 
lost it.” 

“True agin, Terry ; but ye’ll mind that 
there warn’t a thunderin’ cav’lry parade 
goin’ on over them hotter-’n-hell’s-fire 
prairies them days |” 


Yes; 


His face 


open 
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Stillness in the roomy cabin. Every now 
and then the low neighing of the horses 
came softly, or their muffled stamping. 

The Corporal forced himself to speak : 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

The other looked hard at him: * Find 
the mate, tell the story t? Headquarters, 
an’ get ye broke, dari ye!” 

A blow would not have surprised Dick- 
son as did these words, venomously hissed 
rather than spoken. ; 

He and Elkins had held Rock I.edge 
Post for six months together without a 
jarring word. 

“Oh, ye thought old Ned ud furgit how 
ye got yer prom'tion fer takin’ Black 
Andy when JZ told ye where he wuz hidin’ 
up, didn’t ye? Here’s where I git back 
at ye!” 

Re-wrapping the spur, he stalked out 
to feed and water the horses. 

The Corporal passed a shaking hand 
over his eyes. ‘‘ Great heavens! Here's 
the end of my rope! And it’s true!” 

He muttered on; then—“I couldn’t 
take the poor devil there, and show up 
Ralph, too. However,” with a deep 
sigh, ‘‘Tom’s wife and youngstcr are 
safe; he had time to do ¢hat, Way, 
why did he get drunk ?” 

He racked his brain for a solution. His 
position was this: If Elkins could prove 
that the mate to the spur he had found 
belonged to Watts, and on top of that 
gave evidence that Prairie Ralph had 
sheltered a murderer and deceived the 
police, stating furthermore that Corporal 
Dickson was a great friend of the ranch- 
man’s —and his wife, the results would be 
twofold. First, Dickson would get one 
year’s hard labour, and the end of his 
career ; secondly, Prairie Ralph would be 
fined one thousand dollars, besides being 
“put down” on the Police Black Book 
as ‘* suspicious.” 

Slowly, very gradually, the evening tints 
of the skies paled and paled until they 
merged from faint green-yellow at the 
west to a deep dark-blue in the east, that 
was pin-pointed by myriads of stars. 
More and more crept into sight, until the 
heavens were as one vast screen, through 


which countless bright eyes glistened 
mysteriously. From below him Dickson 


heard the quiet chattering of tumbling 
ripples, and out yonder across the ravine, 
where it welded itself to the curved 
prairie, gophers yelped, the shrill sounds 
modulated by distance. 
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Still the Constable did not return from 
stables, 

Suddenly the Corperal made up his 
mind. 

“ Either I’ve got to get the spur away 
from him, or I must ride to Edmonton 
and warn Tom.” 

He felt relieved at having come to a 
resolution. 

At supper neither spoke. Elkins’ grim 
self-satisfaction was very apparent, and the 
younger man deemed caution the wiser 
method. 

When the Constable had cleared away, 
he lighted his pipe®gain, and puffed a few 
times... “Terry ?” 

The other did not answer. a 

Elkins laughed. ‘‘ Thought I might ’s 
well tell ye that I’ve buried the spur in 
case ”-—he stopped, then drawled on— 
** in—case ye might try to get hold of it!” 

‘The raucous chuckle that followed set 
the Corporal on edge. He took one 
stride and towered over his companion. 

“Took here, Elkins, I’ve had quite 
enough of this nonsense, and-——” 

“Ve haven't begun yet!” the other 
growled. 

*And”—the Corporal continued quietly 
—‘ you will saddle up and ride to Widow 
McVickers, on the left branch of Muddy 
Slough, ten miles up. She complains of 
her men selling unbranded calves.” 

“ Alright ; Pll start early. Good-n—— 

“You will saddle now /” 

“The devil I will!” Elkins leaned 
back comfortabiy. ‘Ihe devil I will!” 
he said again. 

Without a word Dickson pulled down 
his report-book, opened it. 

“Twenty fifth October. 
Elkins refu-——” 

“What ye doin’?” the other shouted. 

* Putting you down for insubordination 
to your superior officer, and refusal of 
duty.” 

The pen touched the paper again. 

“Damn ye!” 

Wild with rage, the Constable got into 
his riding-clothes, and belted his weapons. 
In the doorway he turned ironically. 

“Ye needn’t look for th’ spur! 1 got 
it on me!” 

He tapped his chest, and a metallic 
rattling came. 

“Get on—get on; and be back here 
by noon!” 

“ Maybe I will, an’ maybe 

He was gone. 


” 


Constable E. 
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The Corporal heard him swearing at Plud-a-plud —plud-a-plud ! 
his horse as he cinched; then, with a Fainter and fainter came the sounds ; 


“* Aren't those riders yonder?’ the ranchman asked suddenly.” 


defiant whoop and clatter of carbine, then the noise of shod hoofs crossing the 
Elkins vanished into the mellow, star-sheen ford, clinking on the stones—and silence. 
darkness, “Tt’s nine o'clock. If I go now I'll 
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have all I need of a head-start,” the “Ye what? Why, boil yer liver, ye 


Corporal mused. “And I'll go by 
Ralph’s to warn Aim.” 

In half an hour he was in the saddle 
and away, going west. 

The cabin stood alone, a black shape 
in the darkness, while coyotes barked 
and foxes scurried noiselessly along the 
ravine sides. 

A figure stole out of the shadows then, 
advancing carefully, listening. It peered 
into the stable door. 

** Started, by George!” 

Elkins cursed and stamped. 
’a’ known it!” 

He led his brute from a scrub thicket, 
mounted and galloped on—also to the 
west. 

The Corporal eased his horse on the 
rises, but kept him loping on the slight 
descents and flat land. ‘The night-hours 
sped as the miles passed under him. At 
dawn he could see the smoke of Prairie 
Ralph’s shack ahead, and as he topped 
the last arroyo something caused him to 
look back. He instantly saw a horseman 
coming fast behind, and he guessed at 
once. 

“The devil!” he whispered, touching 
his horse with spur. 

When he reached the long building 
Elkins was coming over the arroyo. 

** What is it, Terry ? "Morning to you!” 

“Quick, Ralph! ‘Trouble! Elkins 
knows, and can prove that your ‘ Bill’ was 
Tom Watts, and is going to make a 
charge against you and me.” 

Hurrying through the story, watching 
Elkins coming, Dickson told enough to 
put the ranchman on his guard. 

“Thought ye’d steal a little trip on th’ 
old man, did ye? Umph, I guess xot!” 
The Constable threw himself from his 
sweating, labouring horse. “Guess I'll 
go with ye from here on!” He entered 
the house roughly. ‘Give us a snack, 
Missus Ralph!” 

The girl, frightened by the suddenness 
of his entrance and his angry look, stood 
still. 

“Didn't ye hear? or shall I get the 
Corp——” 

Prairie Ralph’s open hand flat on the 
Constable’s mouth silenced him for an 
instant. 

“Ye’re under ’rest ! 
that? He struck me !” 

“I didn’t see anything of the sort, 
Constable,” the other answered gravely, 


“T might 


Corp’ral, ye seen 





” 





liar, he ‘ 

Quietly Dickson took out a notebook: 
“TInsubordination last night, failure to 
obey orders, and objectionable language 
to your superior.” He looked up smil- 


ing. “ The list is getting on; anything 
more P’ 


Scowling, Elkins restrained himself. It 
was not his game to get into trouble, as 
the Corporal held supreme power. 

Grinning maliciously, he pulled the 
spur from its hiding-place. ‘See that, 
Prairie? Zhat belongs t’ Tom Watts, 
an’ he wuz ere drought-time. About a 
thousand dollars fur ye, eh ?” 

The big ranchman laughed heartily. 
““You’re mad, Constable,” he said, went 
over to a shelf, and tossed another spur, 
mate to the one Elkins had, on the table. 
““There’s the other. Glad you found 
the one I lost while I was cutting up 
some beef.” 

Timidly the girl stared at these men, 
her heart thumping. Prairie Ralph had 
often told her of the results of “ cross- 
ing” the police, and of what a good 








reputation meant with them. And 
now ? She shivered. 

** Ralph ”—Elkins’ voice was calm 
now—‘“‘ye’ve got th’ name o’ never 


havin’ lied, but I’ve ketched ye at it!” 
The gaunt uniformed man rose. “ ‘Them 
ain’t yer spurs, for ye never wore one, 
an’ them wouldn’t fit a boot in th’ 
place! Show me one that they would! 
Tom wuz a “tle feller, ye mind!”— 
sneeringly. 

The game was up. Ralph knew it, so 
did the Corporal, and the girl vaguely 
realised that danger impended. 

Elkins sat down with a grunt of con- 
tent. “H’m!” he snorted: ‘killin’ beef 
with the sun a-doin’ it fur ye! An’ no 
water! Umph, fie yarn, that!” 

Dickson and Prairie Ralph went out- 
side in the Indian summer morning. 

Glorious tints of amber, ochre, and 
grey-brown made up the landscape, that 
fell away in clear-cut lines of arroyo and 
ravine until beyond the eye. 

“Hard luck, Terry! A_ thousand 
dollars I haven’t got. It’s been a tough- 
pull year! And the missus?” 

Great tears blurred the ranchman’s 
vision. He dashed them off abruptly. 
“And you?” 

** A year, and—discharge !” 

The Corporal forlornly yet bravely faced 























the disgrace and the end of his career. 
It had come through an act of kindness 
and mercy, but the Service knows no 
sentiment. 

“Aren’t those riders 
ranchman asked suddenly 

Dickson shaded his eyes. 
of them. Wonder who 
added, watching steadily. 

A pause. Something glinted in the 
sunlight. 

“Why, it’s the Inspector !” 

‘They stared at one another. 

“The end’s nearer than we thought 
Prairie Ralph said satirically. 

**Good-morning, Ralph. Ah, Dickson, 
just the man I want. Read that.” 

Scarcely able to hold out a_ steady 
hand, the Corporal reached for the long 
despatch the other gave him. 

“T was going to send Aleck to Rock 
Ledge with it; lucky I did not, now,” 
the Inspector continued, dismounting. 


yonder?” the 


“Ves ; four 
that is?” he 


1’ » 


Dickson read on: ‘“Commissioner’s 
office, Regina. To Inspector Gibbs. 
Thomas Watts died in Edmonton last 


night, at 11.10, and requested following 
message be given Corporal Dickson of 
Rock Ledge Post : 

“*T don’t mind the shot you got me 
with at Prairie Ralph’s, Dickson, because 
you had your duty to do; and tell Ralph 
I’m dying without holding any grudge 
against him for trying to help you against 
me. I lost a spur somewheres around 
the shack, and gave the other to Ralph. 
Ask him for them and keep them as a 
remembrance of Tom Watts. There is 
a bit of money in the bank at Brandon. 
Use this message, get it out and see that 
the missus receives it. It is little enough, 
God knows. ‘That’s all, Terry Dickson, 
good Juck to you. Do you remember 
how it rained, Ralph, when we needed 
it most ?’” 

Listlessly the Corporal’s hand dropped 
by his side, tears trickling from his chin. 

The Inspector coughed and “hemmed.” 
“Quite natural, quite natural, Dickson. 
Death—sad thing ; good man gave way 
in anger—too bad. I shan’t mention 
your not reporting having wounded him, 
but I shall mention Prairie Ralph’s ever- 
ready and evident support of the Police. 
Ahem! Oh yes, you will seee about 
Mrs. Watts’s money, Dickson? I could 


not get it at Brandon: bank clerk said 
you would have to come personally and 
present 


that 


Fool 


despatch. clerk ! 


PRAIRIE RALPH. 
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That’s all. Your cattle are looking well 
again, Ralph!” 

““'Ye—yes, thank you, Inspector,” the 
ranchman stuttered. 

“That’s good—that’s excellent. 
luck !” 

And away the four went, cantering 
lightly over the soft, dew-moistened earth, 
the clankety-clank of carbine against 
stirrup echoing softly. 

“Let me see?” the ranchman said, 
taking the despatch. 

Wee prairie songsters fluttered gaily 
about, their liquid notes trembling with 
life ; and, barely visible to the north’ard, 
a long V-wedge of geese migrating from 
the Great Bear and Slave Lake regions 
winged their steady way to warmer climes 
and luxurious feeding grounds. Now 
and again their plaintive onk—honk—ho- 
ank drifted to the two men. 

“There died a hero, Dickson!” Ralph 
said hoarsely. ‘He suspected somebody 
would find the lost spur, and he remem- 
bered—us ”—whispering, the big man 
finished—“ and our danger as he faced 
his Maker.” 

Neither said more. 

Elkins snored in the only arm-chair, 
Elsie’s eyes were red with crying. She 
had watched the Inspector come and go ; 
fearing the worst. 

The Constable woke at their entrance. 
“ Well”—he stretched and yawned— 
guess I'll be goin’ on to Edmonton.” 

“Go and be damned to you!” the 
Corporal said evenly. 

“Ye'll sing another tune, my Coro’ral, 
after I sees Watts!” 

“ He'll be a foot under ground by the 
time you get there !” 

“Another game?” Elkins laughed 
outright. “I kin see th’ Inspector, any- 
how, can’t I ?”—ironically. 

Prairie Ralph chuckled when Dickson 
answered, solemnly as ever: “If you had 
been awake you could have seen him 
here. Hehas been, and gone on. By the 
way, he brought this for me.” 

The Constable took the yellow sheet. 
As he read, his face became whiter and 
whiter. ‘“‘I don’t believe a cussed word 
of it!” he swore savagely. 


Good 


“That’s immaterial to me.” The 
Corporal shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Mrs. 


Ralph, could I beg some coffee? And 
let me congratulate you on Prairie’s high 
standing with us, of the Service, adding 
that Tom Watts died last night as a 
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brave man should die, his last thought 
for others, when others little thought of 
him in life. Give me the spur you have, 
Ralph. You can keep yours if it is a 
comfort to you ”—to Elkins. 

The latter flung the paper parcel on 
the floor, rushed out, saddled and tore 
away on the Inspector’s trail, going like 
mad. 

Shortly afterwards the Corporal mounted. 
*T’'ll drop in again soon, Ralph. Cheer 
up, and God bless you !” 

The girl drew shyly near the handsome 
soldier. “Would you mind giving this 
to ‘Tom’s wife for me?” She held out 
a little gold heart-locket on a tiny chain. 
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“It was my mother’s,” she said simply, 
“and one of the few things I have many 
tender recollections by. ‘Therefore I give 
it to her with my gratitude and love.” 

The atmosphere dimmed to the Cor- 
poral’s eyes. He blinked hard, took the 
trinket, and tucked it away. “She shall 
have it, Mrs. Ralph, and the story of how 
it was given.” 

Arm about her waist, Prairie Ralph 
and his wife saw Dickson out of sight for 
Brandon, “Life is mew to me, fresh, 
Elsie ; and yet ”—sadly—“ because of the 
death of a man.” 

“Ves, Boy,” she answered. 
died a man that we might live.” 


“Tom 





LETTERS OF A 


COLLEGE GIRL. 


COMMUNICATED BY ELIZABETH GREY. 


SUMMER TERM: CONCERNING WORK, PICNICS, SUNDAYS, 
MEALS, AND SO FORTH. 


Y DEAR ELEANOR,— 
I do sometimes think that 


college life would be perfect if 
the work part of it were just neatly 
omitted. In fact, I generally think that 
way, except during a few lucid intervals 
when I am madly in love with John Hus 
or Francesco Sforza or William Pitt, and 
write essays on them, so fervent in style 
and beautiful in language that I am 
nearly moved to tears as I write—which 
makes the self-control and moderation of 
my coaches all the more marvellous. I 
expect, really, they have got their finer 
feelings and enthusiasm blunted by 
learning, for they are never carried away 
by their admiration for certain passages 
in my essays that I should have thought 
were irresistible. But when, as this week, 
for Mr. Emery I have to write the 
following essay: “ Parliament is not a 
concentration of local machinery but an 
assembly of estates,” and for Mr. O’Connor 
to produce a long discourse on “ Upon 
what does the value of money depend ? ” 
—then the attractions of study grow con- 
siderably less. Whatever you read on 
the subject of money gives you no 
practical help in the management of 
your allowance ; and as for the other one, 
it takes so long to discover what the 
subject means, that there’s hardly any 





time left for writing ; so I thought it over 
for nearly a week and wrote for three- 
quarters of an hour. I have both my 
coachings to-morrow, and am not much 
looking forward to them. However, I 
suppose essay writing isn’t so agitating 
as that horribie practice they indulge 
in before schools, of rehearsing for the 
examinations by time-papers. Some 
people make quite a sad sensation when 
they take this weighty step and withdraw 
from a pitying circle of friends to shut 
themselves into their rooms, with a paper 
of questions and a watch, and scribble 
away for three hours, or impotently gnaw 
their penholders for the same length of 
time, which is far worse. And next year 
I shall be one of these three-hour 
hermits. 

Mary Strachan is in for schools this 
year. She is a very delicate girl, and 
never does any work because she’s always 
in bed, suffering from rheumatism, or 
bronchitis, or influenza, or measle-scares, 
or mild attacks of appendicitis, or any- 
thing else that’s going; and her one 
comfort in life is her clinical thermometer, 
without which she would long ago have 
been carried off in one of her attacks— 
for according to it, her temperature goes 
through the most alarming vicissitudes 
every half-hour or so, and to register 

















these amazing changes and record them 
on nice little scribbling sheets, abstracted 
from the Rad for the purpose, seems to 
give her the moral courage and Christian 
fortitude necessary to sustain her next 
illness. When she feels the approach of 
“symptoms,” it is Mary’s custom to retire 
to her room and pin an enormous sheet 
of sermon paper bearing the word “ En- 
gaged” to her door. Of course it’s the 
recognised method of showing when you 
are ill; but Mary’s placards are a signal 
for all her special friends to crowd 
anxiously into the room till it is quite full 
to overflowing, and boil kettles (for no 
obvious reason except that it seems a 
suitable thing to do ina sick room), and 
brush her hair, and tidy the room, and 
make up the fire to a great size, and 
generally hold her hand. She always 
pulls through better with plenty of com- 
pany. One evening she didn’t turn up at 
dinner, and I saw an anxious knot of 
friends consulting in whispers outside her 
door, which had the usual sign on it. 
They had knocked several times and had 
received no answer, so they feared she 
might be dead, and at last the whole 
party, with trembling hands, turned the 
handle and went in. They found her 
sitting at a desk with a half-written time- 
paper before her, eating digestive biscuits 
with one hand and thinking with the 
other, so to speak: the relieved friends 
gently chid her for not explaining her 
condition on the placard; and Mary said 
that as her train of thought had been 
interrupted, it was useless to continue her 
time-paper, and went to bed to recover 
from the strain. However, she was 
frankly rebuked by the Vice-Principal for 
having begun a three-hours’ paper at six 
o'clock with the intention of evading 
dinner, which is a sin, severity that was 
considered ill-timed and heartless, con- 
sidering Mary’s frail condition. 

It is jolly that this summer term is 
being so fine while I yet have leisure to 
enjoy it. Next year the crisis will be at 
hand. We had an awfully good picnic 
the other day up the Cher, and I werked 
from 2° to 3 in the afternoon, with aston- 
ishing virtue, so that I might have a clear 
conscience about being on the river from 
3°30 to 7. There was just a nice party 
of us, one punt and two canoes; and 
starting off, we looked quite like a patri- 
archal family on trek, with arms full of 
cushions and waste-paper baskets full of 
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milk and tea—in bottles, not loose! it’s 
a very good way of carrying bottles—and 
several spirit-lamps, and biscuit tins full 
of food. Empty biscuit tins are at a 
premium at the Hall; nobody could give 
a picnic without about half a dozen of 
them. I’ve never known a more abso- 
lutely successful picnic than this one: 
even the matches had been remembered 
by some genius. The only reverse we 
had was dropping a pot of jam on the 
cement landing raft of the boat-house, 
and of course it smashed; we had to 
clear the mess into the river with one of 
the punt mops, which I’m afraid will 
grieve Jackson, the groundsman, when 
next he wants to mop the punts. We 
paddled and punted right up above all 
the other picnics, and landed just below 
the rapids, and lay about so long in the 
field after tea, glorying in the skylarks 
and the utter yellowness of the buttercups 
and the noble feeling of well-earned 
laziness, that we got back late for dinner. 
But everybody gets pretty slack in the 
summer term about being in at the right 
time, so that there was no need to grieve 
much. 

Talking about picnics, there was a 
most disastrous one here last schools 
time. You know the schools people 
don’t get out from their afternoon papers 
till 5 o’clock, and the rest of the Hall 
make up parties to go and meet them in 
punts and canoes at Magdalen Bridge 
and feed them hastily with large and 
luscious teas and be sympathetic over 
the horrors of their papers. One punt, 
with three schools people and a don on 
board, was being punted by two devoted 
and unskilful freshers, and in their zeal 
they capsized the whole punt by the 
simple expedient of both working at the 
same side of it. I don’t quite know 
why they weren’t drowned, but they all 
showed the utmost presence of mind in 
the water till a handy undergraduate 
rescued them. I believe he received a 
medal from the Humane Society, or at 
least a certificate of merit. All their 
valuables were fished up from the river 
bed too, except an umbrella and a biscuit 
tin. The loss of the latter preyed much on 
the mind of the fresher who had owned it. 

You ask in your last letter something 
about what we do on Sundays. Well, 
one of the maids here, who is rather 
an oracle and an important sort of 
person—I think she might rank _her- 
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self second in indispensability to the 
Principal, but certainly no lower than 
that—when asked by an outsider what 
the ladies did on Sundays, answered : 
“They eats and eats, with intervals for 
meals.” ‘That is a tactless way of saying 
that Sunday is the one day when there 
is time for a little social intercourse 
among the members of the Hall, who 
in the week are just buried in study, and 
they very properly take advantage of a 
few hours’ leisure to see something of 
each other. Then, besides that, we go 
to church, and write home, re-hang 
pictures, water and wash our plants, and 
darn stockings: obviously some refresh- 
ment is needed. One Sunday I had 
eleven meals in all; but I felt perfectly 
strong at the end—it just shows how 
necessary it was. At about half-past 
eleven, when we got back from church, 
I helped a friend to rearrange the 
furniture.in her room. It was no light 
work to fling armchairs, beds, tables, 
bookshelves, and wardrobes out into the 
corridor and back into different corners 
of the room, so we revived ourselves with 
Chinese figs and biscuits. Then there 
was lunch. ‘Then I went to a coffee with 
one girl and a fruit with another, and 
then a series of tea-parties began. ‘There 
were three of them, and you stay chatting 
in the room of your last hostess till nearly 
dinner-time. After dinner I had to go 
to another fruit, to meet somebody’s 
aunt, who was spending the week-end 
in Oxford, and finally, a ten o’clock cocoa 
(dressing-gowns de rigueur); and if you 
count up all these and add breakfast to 
start with, you will find it comes to eleven. 

The Sunday afternoon tea parties in 
the summer are amusing, because it’s 
fashionable to give them in the garden, 
and no one would dream of being so 
outré as to entertain in their own room ; 
so the garden (which has its limits like 
other gardens) fairly bristles with tea- 
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parties, all looking lovely in best frocks, 
and one clump only a few feet away from 
another, but nobly unconscious of its 
presence,- honourably turning its back, 
trying not to get mixed up in its con- 
versation. 

Last week Jessie Leighton gave a tea- 
party (not a Sunday one); and when we 
had all accepted, we discovered that it 
was to be on the roof of the house, and 
as a merry form of entertainment we were 
to be allowed to carry the things up. 
It’s quite a long and perilous journey 
when one has only oneself to look 
after—up a precipitous ladder into the 
loft, where our trunks live in term time, 
looking dusty and miserable, together 


with bamboo tables long past work, 
mildewy footstools, and such-like. Then 


beyond this Home for Incurables, a still 
steeper ladder and a most minute trap- 
door takes you on to the roof, which is 
nice, though dirty. This pilgrimage had 
to be accomplished by us with our arms 
full of cushions, jam, china, knives, tea- 
pots, and the inevitable biscuit tins ; but 
when we were there it was great fun, and 
it added much zes. to the feast that all 
the other members of the Hall looked 
like ants on the lawns beneath us. There 
were, perhaps, more smuts from the 
chimneys than were altogether congenial, 
and I was rather disheartened at first go- 
off by sitting down by mistake in a stale 
old puddle, left over from last week’s 
rain; but still we couldn’t be gloomy, as 
Jessie was so pleased with having hit on 
a nice original way to entertain. 

I’m going to have a very gay Long 
Vacation, beginning with a reading party 
in Scotland with a friend, which will be 
great fun, besides being very virtuous ; 
and after that I shall consider myself at 
liberty to pay visits and generally have 
fun. 1 will write you anon. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Honor JEMIMA STOKES. 











AN UNAPPRECIATED PRIVILEGE. 


BY A, E, JACOMB, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


“HE village where Miss Joan 
Waddesdon lived was on the 
top of a hill, and it seemed 


anxious to preserve itself from the con- 
tamination of the world below. It was 
scattered irregularly along the road that 
ran up the hill on one side and down again 
on the other, and all the houses turned 
their backs on the fields lying in the 
valley and faced each other across the road. 

At one end of the village was the green, 
just where the main street dipped towards 
the levels, and there stood the squat and 
venerable church shaded by a group of 
elms, that also threw their shadow on the 
inn, and on the general shop kept by 
Joshua Berry. Removed from this com- 
mercial centre by a dozen cottages with 
their straggling gardens, lived a handful 
of quiet and homely folk, who were known 
generically as “the gentry.” 

These lived in houses of indefinite 
architecture, each in a flowery garden. 
One bore the brass plate of the doctor, 
opposite dwelt Mr. Roger Bryll, who, after 
twenty years of practice in the law, had 


left London for this village, and the 
cultivation of the art of fishing. Mrs. 
Parsons, a widow, occupied another 


cottage; another sheltered Captain Badger, 
a retired naval officer, and his two sisters. 
Three or four villas, housing the rest 
of society, came next, and the last in the 
village was the one owned by Miss 
Waddesdon. 

Her father had been curate of the 
parish, and when he had died some years 
before, he left her ‘The Laurels and 
an income ‘sufficient for her comfort. 
She lived in peace and contentment. 
She knew every face in the village, and 
none frowned on her. She was forty-four 
years old, but a country life had kept her 
fresh-faced and young. 

Her little house had a rounded window 
on either side the door, and three flat 
ones above, all modestly veiled with white 
curtains, <A straight flagged path led 
from the door to the garden gate. Her 


servant, Sarah, helped her to keep this 
abode in order. 


The morning was passed 


in housewifely duties, the afternoon in 
such social ones as the village offered. 
A walk, a tea-party, a working-party, some- 
times of an evening the excitement of a 
Penny Reading. In this simple way she 
passed her life happily. 

Without warning it was disturbed. The 
cause of the trouble came from the 
Government, which alone was enough to 
agitate the gentle spinster. She might 
have been forewarned if she had read the 
secular notices on the church door; but 
she had not, and when she saw William 
Gull, the constable, coming up her garden 
path she examined her conduct in panic- 
stricken haste for fear she should, in- 
advertently, have offended her country’s 
laws. From the shelter of her spotless 
curtains she saw Sarah open the door and 
receive a blue document. 

It was a summons to take part in the 
approaching election of the Parish Council. 
Silence fell on the two women as Miss 
Waddesdon read out the stern, official 
language. It had chanced that at all 
previous elections Miss Waddesdon had 
been paying her annual visit to her 
married brother while Sarah prepared for 
the spring cleaning. This year the 
temporary ill-health of her sister-in-law 
had altered her plans. Moreover, the 
members of the Council had been re- 
elected as a matter of course, and she 
had come to look on the election as an 
empty ceremony. Now the death of 
an old landowner left a vacancy for a 
new candidate. ‘There had been rumours 
of the matter, but Miss Joan had not 
heeded them, and now it was her duty to 
decide on the better man. 

“Tt seems to me I must vote,” she said 
uneasily. 

“It do seem so, though it’s put in a 
nasty, roundabout way,” said Sarah. 

“{ hope I shall make no mistake.” 
And Miss Joan fingered the paper 
uneasily. “I see there are five to be 
elected, and six are candidates. One 
must be unsuccessful.” 

“Who are the six, miss? The Vicar 
and the Doctor, of course. . . .” 
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“Yes; and Schoolmaster Wilks and 
Farmer Thompson. ‘Those four will, of 
course, be elected again. ‘The other two 
are Captain Badger and Joshua Berry. 
It is one of them who must be left out. 
I wonder which. It’s a great re- 
sponsibility,” sighed Miss Waddesdon. 

“You're not bound to vote, miss. 
My father, he never voted. ‘Times was as 
bad whoever got in, he said.” 

“T don’t think that is the right way to 
look at it, Sarah. The authorities require 
me to vote, and I should feel I was not 
doing my duty if I refrained,” and she 
glanced up at the engraving of the Royal 
Family which hung over the sideboard 
while a glow of patriotic fervour filled her 
veins. 

“Tt do seem funny for us women to 
have votes, though,” said Sarah. 

Miss Joan wondered if her late father 
would have considered the act of voting 
unwomanly, but decided that what her 
late Majesty had sanctioned could not be 
condemned. And somehow, there crept 
into her spirit a new and attractive idea 
of freedom. She thought of those cries 
of equality for the sexes which had even 
penetrated to the village. 

“Things have altered, Sarah,” she said, 
carelessly, as though she were a conscious 
part of the rush of progress; ‘*1 will con- 
sider who is most fitting to be elected, 
the Captain, or Berry.” 

“Look now!” cried Sarah, ‘ there’s 
Mr. Bryll coming by. He’ll know all 
about them things, being a lawyer. Let 
me run and stop him, miss ! ” 

Miss Joan hesitated. Her newly tasted 
power was doing its work so quickly that 
she half resented the idea of asking a 
man’s advice. But Mr. Bryll was a 
trusted friend whose advice she respected. 
As he passed with his fishing-rod on his 
shoulder she obeyed an impulse, caught 
up a shawl for her head, and stopped him 
at her gate. 

“Qh, good morning, Mr. Bryll,” she 
said, with less than her usual calm: “ I’ve 


just had this paper about the Parish 
Council. I thought I’d ask you - 
“What's wrong?” said Mr. Bryll, 


taking the paper from her and handling it 
with an irreverence that spoke of famili- 
arity with official forms. 

“I was wondering who to vote for. I 
hardly know. . . .” 

“ Oh, so you're going to vote, are you ? 
You're going to assert your indepen- 
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dence?” He smiled a_ kindly but 
amused smile, for Miss Joan and inde- 
pendence seemed far apart. 

But she thought his manner too light 
for the occasion, and replied, with dignity, 
‘Certainly I shall vote. I should not do 
my duty if I did not.” 

“If the Government did its duty you 
wouldn’t be bothered with votes at all,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Indeed I don’t agree with you. | 
consider the power of voting is a privilege 
which I hope to use wisely. I’m only 
uncertain if the Captain or Berry should 
be elected,” and she looked inquiringly 
at Mr. Bryll. 

* Dcesn’t the fact that you are uncertain 
show the futility of your privilege?” Then, 
seeing he had vexed her, he added, “It’s 
not your fault, Miss Waddesdon, that 
your sex is not ripe for these matters.” 

Miss Joan hesitated. She could not 
see why the act of voting was beyond her 
powers, but her instinctive submission to 
the masculine mind made her willing to 
consider the possibility, so did her modest 
admiration for the lawyer as an individual. 
As she stood deprecatingly before Mr. 
3ryll, Mrs. Parsons came into sight over 
the brow of the hill. 

‘The widow was a fine woman, and she 
gave the impression of having buried the 
late Mr. Parsons without loss of self- 
control, after making it clear that she 
disapproved of sentimental and unneces- 
sary reappearances. 

‘** Ah, Joan, my dear,” she cried, looking 
comprehensively at Joan, the blue paper, 
and the lawyer, ‘‘I see you’ve got your 
voting paper. I hope Mr. Bryll isn’t 
persuading you to vote for hisman. You 
wait. A vote is too precious a thing to 
be promised in a hurry.” 

“Ts it?” said Miss Joan, feebly. 
Mrs. Parsons often made her feel weak. 

“Certainly. This vote is one of the 
few chances we women have of proving 
our powers. We must use it wisely.” 

Miss Joan assented. ‘‘I was_ just 
asking Mr. Bryll if he thought the Captain 
or Berry . . .” she began. 

“How can you have a doubt?” ex- 
claimed the widow. 

“It shows her sense,” said Mr. Bryll. 

“Nonsense! Every one knows the 
Captain is the last man to be on the 
Council,” said Mrs. Parsons. 

“What have you against him?” Mr. 
Bryll’s voice was reminiscent of the 

















courts he had deserted. ‘“ But there,” 
he went on, “let her vote for whom she 
likes.” 

“You think the Captain would be the 
better ?” said Miss Joan, timidly. 

“ There’s not a pin to choose between 
the two, and any one who wasn’t blinded 
by inexperience, my dear Miss Wad- 
desdon, would have seen through them 
long ago.” 

“That’s like you men,” said Mrs. 
Parsons, playfully, but with an undertone 
of stern meaning. ‘“ You throw our want 
of experience in our faces, but object to 
our gaining any.” 

Mr. Bryll looked at the widow, and 
seemed about to reply in language un- 
suited to her sex, but he _ restrained 
himself, bowed curtly to the ladies, and 
went off down the hill. 

Miss Joan looked after him wistfully. 
Apparently she must offend him however 
she voted, 

“'The poor old man can’t bear to be 
contradicted,” said Mrs. Parsons. 

“@Vould you call him old?” asked 
Miss Joan. 

“Elderly, then. And _ so silly and 
prejudiced. But I mustn’t stay gossiping, 
dear ; I’ve lots to do. Come to tea this 
afternoon. Mrs. Webbiforth and Connie 
Travers are coming, and we’ll talk over 
our votes.” And she went her way, while 
Miss Joan went slowly indoors. 

Sarah had been listening to as much of 
the talk as she could hear. “So Mr. 
3ryll don’t approve of us women voting,” 
she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Parsons gave him what- 
for finely, didn’t she, miss ? ” 


Miss Joan answered with unusual 
dignity. “‘What are you doing here, 


Sarah ?” she said. 
it is baking day ?” 

The maid, abashed, slunk off to the 
kitchen. 


“Have you forgotten 


Miss Joan felt unsettled. The blue 
paper seemed to pervade the house. ‘lhe 
qualifications of the Captain and the 


grocer filled her mind. After dinner she 
put on her afternoon gown and went out. 
The early spring sunshine was warm on 
her cheeks, and a soft breeze met her as 
she stepped into the road. Her spirits 
lightened. She would not worry about 
the vote, for either of the candidates 
would do very well. 

She gazed with affection at the valley 
below her, and at the distant hills. Then 
her eyes sought the river. Along its 
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banks Mr. Bryll was fishing . . . after a 
successful day he might see the vote 
question in a kinder light. She hoped 
he would be successful. 

She walked towards the upper end of 
the village with a brisk step, for she had 
some errands to do before she went to 
Mrs. Parsons’, As she went, Captain 
Badger met her, and her effort to pass on 
was useless. He detained her with the 
resolution of an admiral. “A word with 
you, Miss Waddesdon,” he said impres- 


sively. “You've heard I’m standing for 
the Council? It’s quite against my 
wishes ; 





“Then why ” began Miss Joan, 


seeing an end to her difficulties. 

“1 was so pressed to stand I couldn’t 
refuse,” said the Captain. “They all 
said a practical man must be on now the 
old squire’s dead. Some one who’s seen 
something of the world. What could I 
do but consent ?” 

“T don’t know,” Miss Joan murmured. 

“Exactly. ‘There was nothing to be 
done. ‘I’m in your hands,’ I said, ‘ but 
you mustn’t expect me to pretend to 
like it.’” 

“No, no. .’ Miss Joan felt it 
would now be a real kindness to vote for 
Berry, but the Captain went on: 

‘**T knew I could count on your support. 
My sister Bella wanted me to ask you for 
it. ‘No,’ I said, ‘ Miss Waddesdon is far 
too sensible to vote for Berry.’ I can’t 
imagine what makes the man put himself 
forward,” 

“But if you don’t want to be on the 
Council——” ventured Miss Joan. 

“T know my duty, Miss Waddesdon. 
And I admit it would be humiliating for 
an officer of the Royal Navy to be defeated 
by a grocer.” 

“Yes, I see that,” Miss Joan said 
hastily. 

“Of course 
beamed on her. 
ought to be done. 
for me. Good afternoon.” 
with a flourish of his hat, 
had been admired. 

Miss Joan went on her way less cheer- 
fully. Necessity compelled her to go to 
the grocers. Joshua Berry had, com- 
mercially, no rival. He came forward to 
wait on Miss Waddesdon, who gave her 
orders with a detached, self-absorbed air, 
as if it could never occur to her to connect 
the grocer with a vote; and she was 





you do.” The Captain 
“You know how things 
I knew you’d work 
He left her 
His manners 
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leaving the shop, much relieved, when 
Mr. Berry felt forced to remind her of 
her responsibilities, 

He was a sad-faced man,-who seemed 
to exist merely from a sense of his duty 
to the universe. ‘‘ Excuse me, miss,” he 
said gently, and when Miss Joan feigned 
deafness he said it again, more insistently, 
and the lady listened. “I wanted to 
speak about this little matter of voting,” 
he said. “I don’t know if you’ve thought 
it over at all... .” 

“ Really —I hardly know, .. . 
Miss Joan. 

“It’s like this, miss. I’ve been urged 
to stand times out of number, not against 
the Vicar, nor the Doctor, nor the old 
members—that I would not do; but now 
the old Squire’s gone there’s a feeling that 
a business man should be on the Council. 
Do I make myself clear, miss?” 

** Quite,” sighed Miss Joan. 

“So they come to ask me. More’n 
half the people in the place. ‘ Berry,’ they 
says, ‘Berry, you're the man for the 
Council. You're practical and honest, 
and we all respect you,’ they says. You'll 
excuse me repeating it, I’m sure, miss.” 

“Very gratifying,” said Joan, wonder- 
ing at the unsuspected popularity of the 
Captain and the grocer. 

“That’s how it struck me, miss. Put 
as it was, I consented to stand. From no 
wish of my own, you may be sure, miss.” 

“Captain Badger »” Miss Joan 
began, diffidently. 

“TI respect Captain Badger, miss, 
though he has his faults, and who hasn’t p— 
not me, nor you, miss, pardon me saying 
so,—being all human. But there is a 
feeling as the Captain is not the man 
for our Council, miss. He ain’t popular. 
I expect you know that as well as I do, 
miss ; we can’t help seeing these things, 
can we? More’s the pity. But that’s 
how it is, you see, miss, and I know I 
can reckon on your support, for I’ve 
always dealt fairly by you, and you know 
me for what I am.” 

“Yes, Berry, yes,” stammered Miss 
Joan. 

“Thank you very much, miss. I knew 
I could count on you. I was only saying 
to Mrs. Berry last night, ‘If I only get one 
vote, it'll be Miss Waddesdon’s,’ I says, 
‘for she’s a lady as knows what’s right.’ ” 

Before Miss Joan could explain, or 
retract, another customer came into the 
shop, and she escaped. She felt she had 
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said 
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deceived the Captain and his rival in 
leaving them confident of her vote. She 
entered Mrs, Parsons’ cottage in a 
chastened mood, and her hostess cried 
out that she looked done up. Mrs, 
Webbiforth, the Vicar’s wife, and Connie 
Travers echoed the cry until Joan felt 
quite tired and languid. 

‘© T know what it is,” said Mrs. Parsons: 
‘*she caught a chill talking to Mr. Bryll 
this morning. Fancy, Mrs. Webbiforth, 
he’s angry because we women have a 
vote, isn’t he, Joan? Quite rude and 
angry !” 

“Silly old man!” bubbled Connie. 
Miss Travers lived with her parents and 
was called a girl. Strangers to the village 
wondered at what age rural girlhood 
ended. Her manners were youthful; 
there had been no change in them since 
she had put her hair up. ‘There was also 
a tacit understanding that the current 
curate was her property. This was the 
convincing proof of her youth. So when 
she called Mr. Bryll a silly old man, Mrs. 
Parsons smiled indulgently. 

“ Well, Connie, if I hadn’t come up I 
believe he’d have made Joan vote for 
that dreadful Captain,” said Mrs. Parsons. 

“And why dreadful?” put in -the 
Vicar’s wife, who lived in fear of having 
her official position undermined by the 
exuberant widow—‘“ why dreadful? The 
Captain is a thorough gentleman, and our 
friend, It’s so important to have gentle- 
men on the Council. Is it not, Miss 
Waddesdon ?” 

“Gentlemen are all very well, but give 
me practical men,” said Mrs, Parsons. 
“We ratepayers want some one who won't 
waste our money, and we all know the 
tales about what the Captain has done 
with his own.” 

“T never listen to gossip,” said Mrs. 
Webbiforth. “I only know that the 
Captain is a real help to the Vicar. He 
is always ready to take the plate on 
Sunday.” 

*‘T’ve seen Berry with the plate,” said 
Mrs. Parsons, triumphantly. 

“Not lately. The fact is,” Mrs. 
Webbiforth lowered her voice impressively, 
“Berry is giving the Vicar a great deal 
of anxiety. He goes to chapel on 
Sunday evenings. It is such a bad 
example, and if he gets into the Council 
it would give him such an unfortunate 
influence.” 

Mrs. Parsons 


was silenced for a 
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‘Mr. Bryll faced the Captain, who began to understand that all was not well.” 
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moment. Even she could not uphold 
the grocer in his coquettings with Non- 
conformity. But she managed to say, 
*T don’t blame him much. He must 
keep on good terms with every one, and 
he’s always at church in the mornings, 
and behaves beautifully.” 

The Vicar’s wife did not soften. “ The 
Vicar and I may be old-fashioned,” she 
said, “‘but we cannot countenance such 
conduct. It is our duty to make a stand 
against moral laxness. So I do hope, my 
dear Miss Waddesdon, you will not support 
Berry.” 

“All I can say is, I’ve more respect for 
a hard-working man like Berry than for 
the Captain, who does nothing but live 
on his sisters, poor souls! If you’re the 
sensible woman I take you for, Joan, 
you'll vote for Berry.” 

Mrs. Webbiforth made the curious but 
expressive sound known as sniffing, and 
Connie gave a nervous giggle. She loved 
to hear Mrs, Parsons flout Mrs. Webbi- 
forth ; she dared not do it herself, though 
her interest in the curates often tempted 
her to do so. But Miss Joan could not 
bear this moral tearing in two, so she tried 
to change the subject of the talk. 

“ How is the Vicar?” she asked. “I 
thought he was looking rather poorly.” 

“He is. Mr. Young is sadly unsatis- 
factory... .” 

“You must speak to him, Connie,” 
said Mrs. Parsons, playfully, for Mr. Young 
was the curate. 

Connie bridled, feeling Mrs. Webbi- 
forth’s cold eye on her. “ Why should 
he care what poor little me said to him?” 
she murmured. 

“He is extraordinarily foolish,” the 
Vicar’s wife remarked, ‘‘ even for a curate. 
He actually tried to defend Berry the 
other day. I’m glad to say he had the 
decency to apologise when he saw the 
Vicar was really vexed.” 

‘*Y’m sorry to hear it,” snapped Mrs. 
Parsons. 

Mrs. Webbiforth rose and shook the 
crumbs from her skirt as if they were the 
dust of her hostess’s house which she 
would shake from her feet. 

* All I can say is, that if that man Berry 
is elected I believe the Vicar will exchange 
the living. You, at least, Miss Waddes- 
don, would regret that.” 

“Come, come! don’t take it so much 
to heart,” said Mrs. Parsons soothingly. 


* Really, Captain Badger... .” 
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Miss Joan could bear no more. With 
a hurried excuse of a headache she said 
good-bye and went home, weary and 
depressed. As she reached her garden 
gate she saw Mr. Bryll coming up the 
hill. Dusk had fallen. In a sudden 
panic she resolved to avoid him if she 
could. She slipped into the garden, and, 
for the first time in her life, trod deliber- 
ately on the noiseless flower-bed. It was 
in vain. Mr. Bryll’s eyes, sharpened by 
piercing the law, had seen her. 

“You're out late. Been electioneer- 
ing?” he said. 

Miss Joan gained the path as un- 
obtrusively as she could. “I’ve been to 
tea with Mrs. Parsons,” she answered. 

“That woman ? If I had my way I’d 

. . . but it’s no business of mine.” 

“What would you do?” asked Miss 
Joan. 

“Marry her to the Captain,” he said, 
with a grim chuckle. 

Miss Joan thought the remark was 
wanting in delicacy, and replied, with cold 
reserve, ‘‘I am sure Mrs. Parsons would 
make him an excellent wife. Excuse me, 
the air is chilly. I will go in. Good 
evening.” She walked into the house 
with fine dignity. 

Mr. Bryll stared after her. Then he 
used one or two words which would have 
shocked her very much if she had heard 
them. 


Miss Joan was not seen in the village 
for two or three days. She told Sarah 
that she thought she had a slight cold. 
She would not admit that the fear of 
meeting the rivals or their supporters kept 
her in seclusion. The remarks of Mrs. 
Webbiforth had added a_ theological 
aspect to the claims which increased her 
difficulties. 

After three days Sarah, coming in from 
an errand, said-that she had met Mrs. 
Parsons and Mrs. Webbiforth, and they 
both would come in that afternoon to 
cheer her mistress up. Miss Joan hesi- 
tated between taking to her bed or to 
flight. She decided on the latter, as she 
knew that a bed of sickness is not always 
a defence against the kindly. She put on 
her hat and coat, and told Sarah that she 
must take a message to Farmer Thompson. 

“But you'll miss the ladies—and them 
coming to see you,” said Sarah. 

“T—I may be back,” she answered, 
slipping easily down the path of deceit. 




















was 


“That reminds me, miss: 
talking about that vote of yours 

“T’m in a great hurry, Sarah,” said 
Joan. 

“Ves, miss; but Mr. Saunders at the 
chapel does hope as you'll vote for 


you 


” 





Mr. Berry. 
going to do 

“There, there, Sarah, that will do,” 
and Miss Joan escaped from her wonder- 
ing and offended maid. 

She turned her face towards the valley 
where, rather less than a mile away, 
Farmer Thompson’s chimneys showed 
above the trees. Heavy clouds hung over 
the distant hills, and, had she been at 
leisure to notice weather signs, she would 
have returned for her umbrella. When 
she got to the farm one of the ‘Thompson 
children told her that both father and 
mother were out. “It’s market day,” 
said the child, astounded that the lady 
could have forgotten that. 

“T forgot: how silly of me!” said Miss 
Joan, ashamed of herself. ‘No, my 
dear, I won’t stay. It was of no im- 
portance.” Indeed, the errand had only 
been to get a sitting for a broody hen, 
and Miss Joan started for home, vexed 
at her mental lapse. She walked slowly, 
not wishing to reach her cottage before 
the danger of invasion was over. A foe 
of another kind overtook her, for a chill, 
whining breeze blew up rain from the 
west before she had gone half her way. 
It roused her from her thoughts, and she 
did her best to find shelter by keeping 
close to the hedge. 

She had not gone many yards when 
a voice hailed her, and the Captain 
appeared with an umbrella, which he at 
once held over her head. 

“Pray do not trouble,” said Miss Joan. 
“T shall do very well.” 

“Tt’s never a trouble to shelter a lady,” 
said the Captain. ‘‘In some cases it is 
a pleasure,” and he drew nearer to her. 

“It was careless to leave my umbrella 
at home,” said she. 

“A delightful carelessness,” said the 
Captain, in what his sisters called his 
company voice. He looked more care- 
fully at Joan. It occurred to him, not 
for the first time, that she was not ill- 
looking. Her features were delicate, her 
eyes and hair a soft brown, her figure 
still neat. And she had a comfortable 
income of her own. ‘‘Take my arm, 
we shall get along better so,” he said. 


He asked me what you was 


” 
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“T can manage very well,” she an- 
swered, but a stumble belied her. 

“My dear lady, I insist! Don’t be 
too proud to lean on a man’s arm be- 
cause you have a vote!” 

“Indeed, it’s not that!” she cried, and 
did as he wished. 

So, arm-in-arm, the Captain and the 
lady climbed the hill, and Farmer Thomp- 
son coming down had a full view of them. 
““Good evening to you, ma’am, and to 
you, Captain,” he called; and Miss Joan, 
for some reason which she would not 
fathom, blushed. But the Captain re- 
turned the greeting. 

Miss } an was safe in her home when 
the farmer met Mr. Bryll coming from 


fishing. “I’ve been sheltering in your 
parlour, farmer,” said the lawyer. ‘It’s 
been a fine shower. Are you wet, 
man ?” 


“Nothing to mind; but I met Miss 
Waddesdon up yonder. . .” 
“Getting soaked?” asked Mr. Bryll 


quickly. 
“Not she,” and the genial farmer 
laughed. “The Captain had his um- 


brella over her, and she on his arm, 
most comfortable. My missis will swear 
they’re going to make a match of it.” 

“Don’t tell her,” said the lawyer. 
“Women gossip.” 

“Is there anything in it, 
think ?” 

‘“How should I know? Good even- 
ing, Thompson,” and Mr. Bryll went on 
his way. 

The rain lasted all the evening, and 
the lawyer sat in his parlour and tried 
to read a scientific book. ‘The house 
was silent, for the couple that looked 
after him were out of sound in the 
kitchen. He glanced round the room, 
and wondered how other people made 
their rooms look cheerful. The fire 
burnt badly, the lamp smoked, his dinner 
had been tasteless. He shivered. He 
had caught a chill; it might turn to 
pneumonia. And no one would care 
twopence if he lived or died. He was 
full of self-pity. He reasoned with him- 
self. He was moped and he would go 
and play chess with the Doctor. But 
when he pulled up the blind and looked 
out, the pools of rain in the road and 
the swish of the wind made him change 
his mind, 

He looked along the street. Lights 
twinkled through the darkness, the lamps 


do you 
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in Berry’s shop threw a quivering re- 
flection on the wet road. ‘The Captain’s 
house was in clear view across the way, 
and the sitting:room window was bright. 
A woman’s shadow fell on the blind, he 
saw the knotted hair and the sweep of 
the skirt. It was only one of the Miss 


Badgers. . Thompson’s silly gossip 
had affected him. 
He let the curtain fall across the 


window, and went back to his book. 


The election day was on a Monday. 
Sunday found Miss Joan skilled in eva- 
sive answers. Her sense of duty was 
growing warped, the Captain’s increasing 
confidences added to her embarrassment, 
while the distant behaviour of Mr. Bryll 
further depressed her. She felt he was 
unjust to blame her for not repudiating 
the vote she had never demanded, but 
which she felt bound to use. 

She went to church on Sunday and 
tried to fix her attention ‘on the service, 
but many things brought to her mind 
what she wished to forget. In a promi- 
nent pew was the Captain, looking already 
like a bulwark of Church and State. 
Across the aisle was Berry, following the 
service with so marked an attention that 
no one but the Vicar’s wife could have 
guessed that Nonconformity had _ laid 
hold on him. Mrs. Parsons commanded 
the congregation from a back seat. Ina 
retired corner was Mr. Bryll. Miss Joan 
kept her eyes on her Prayer Book. 

The service over, the people streamed 
out into the sunshine. Joan, evading 
friends, reached the gate alone. Just by 
it was the Captain, just outside the 
lawyer. The Captain carried a_ small 
bunch of early lilies. 

“Good morning to you, Miss Joan. 
The top of the morning to you, as our 
Irish friends say,” said he gaily. ‘‘ Now 
see what I have for you. ‘The first lilies 
in my garden. You said you were fond 
of them, so they’re yours.” 

Joan took them, and caught sight of a 
scornful smile on the lawyer’s face. She 
blushed, and stammered her thanks. 
‘Don’t your sisters want them?” she 
said. In her embarrassment she lifted 
the lilies and smelt them with the gesture 
of a younger woman who is shyly con- 
scious of a man’s admiration. 

“My sisters are delighted you should 
have them,” said the Captain. ‘ You 
shall have all I can find in my garden,” 
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Miss Joan saw Mr. Bryll turn abruptly 
away, and something made her hate the 
flowers. ‘‘ You mustn’t give me any 
more,” she said. ‘‘ And see, your sisters 
are waiting for you.” She glanced un- 
easily at the two Miss Badgers, thin, 
sharp-featured, who watched their brother 


with timid, resentful eyes. He had 
robbed their garden, but they dared not 
complain. 


to go home 
**T shall escort 


“They're old enough 
alone,” said the Captain. 
you.” 

3ut the Vicar came to Joan’s rescue 
and beckoned the Captain away, and she, 
not waiting a moment, turned down a 
by-lane and got to ‘The Laurels. Sarah, 
most inopportunely, met her in the hall 
and cried out at the beauty of the 
flowers. ‘They were given me,” said 
her mistress. 

“T didn’t know such beauties grew, 
‘cept in Miss Badgers’ garden ; their girl 
showed them me one day. But they won’t 
have one picked, not even for the table. 
Did they come from there, miss ?” 

“Te. at least-——” 

* And the Miss Badgers give them you! 
To think of that now !” 

“They didn’t at least 
Miss Joan once more. 

The light of comprehension grew in 
the maid’s face. ‘‘ Was it the Captain ?” 
she cried. Joan thrust the flowers into 
her hands and ran upstairs without 
answering, but not before she had seen 
a grin of romantic sympathy on Sarah’s 
face. 

For the rest of the day those lilies 
oppressed her. Sarah put them on the 
dinner table and carried them after Miss 
Joan into the drawing-room when the 
poor lady went there for her afternoon’s 
rest. It was impossible to throw them 
away ; to have touched them would have 
re-aroused her maid’s expectations of 
sentiment. 

So the long day slid into night, and the 
church bells added to Miss Joan’s de- 
pression, as church bells doin the dusk of 
a Sunday evening. At night her dreams 
were whirling visions of lilies, which bore 
an odd likeness to Mrs. Parsons, grinning 
at her with Sarah’s smile, while the votes 
and candidates and Mr. Bryll hovered in 
the background. 

She rose the next day with the deter- 
mination of a heroine, and gave her orders 
to Sarah with a demeanour that crushed 
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that maiden’s desire to refer tactfully to 
the lilies. But she ventured to ask, “I 
suppose, miss, you'll vote for——? ” 

“For Berry,” said Miss Joan. 

She left the shelter of her home and 
went towards the school, which was the 
polling station. Half-way there she met 
Mr. Bryll. Both stopped abruptly. 

‘So the hour has come?” said the 
lawyer, attempting humour. “A bunch 
of lilies is a small price to pay for a seat 
on the Council, though some might call 
it bribery. . . .” 

“My friends know me too well to 
imagine such a thing,” replied Miss Joan 
with a dignity that chilled the lawyer. 
She had not recognised his humour. 

He was angry with himself. He had 
certainly meant to show that he had a 
poor opinion of her taste, but she was 
wrong to take offence. He said hastily: 
“So you don’t call me a friend any 
longer? I suppose it’s a woman’s way to 
give up old friends for new... even 
when she has a vote ?” 

Miss Joan’s only answer was a cold bow 
as she walked on. A tumult raged in 
her peace-loving breast. She had not 
thought Mr. Bryll could so misunder- 
stand her. She reached the school-house 
and, with a steady hand, voted for Captain 
Badger. : 

The result of the election was made 
known on the morrow. Joan had passed 
the intervening hours in alternations of 
remorse and_ self-congratulation. Mr. 
Bryll went a-fishing, but he came to the 
conclusion that he was tired of the 
country. He would go back to the in- 
tricacies of the law, which were more 
tolerable than the fickleness of women. 

Mrs. Parsons came and carried off 
Joan to see the result of the poll. She 
was sure the Captain would be at the 
bottom ; but he was not. A single vote 
had given him a seat on the Council. 
“That one vote,” cried the widow, ‘ was 
of course given by mistake.” 

Mrs. Webbiforth joined them. She 
had heard the result, but not the details. 
Mrs. Parsons gave her the figures with 
grim satisfaction, and hurried away to tell 
Connie Travers that the Captain had a 
moral defeat. 

The Vicar’s wife annexed Joan and 
explained that the Captain’s victory was 
an overwhelming triumph for the Vicar ; 
and Joan listened, convinced that it was 
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her vote that had got the Captain in, and 
with an unreasonable idea that Mr. Bryll 


would know+what she had done and 
despise her. 

At dusk a nervous headache drove her 
out into the fresh air, and she walked 
towards the valley drinking in the humid 
sweetness of the spring evening. The 
village was hidden from sight by a turn in 
the road. ‘The clank of a waggoner’s 
team going along the distant highroad 
was all she heard until a less peaceful 
sound broke on her ears. It was the 
uncertain voice of a man who has not 
drunk with discretion. He was between 
her and her cottage, and flight down the 
hill would expose her to his view. She 
shrank into the shadow of the hedge. 
The voice came nearer. It was wrestling 
with a sentimental song, and a rambling, 
square-set figure came in sight. It was 
the Captain, who had been celebrating his 
success. And he saw her crouching in 
the shadow. 

“Ah ha! Miss Joan! My dear Miss 
Joan!” he cried, with overpowering 
geniality. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and, with his legs apart, stood 
and stared at her. His attitude and a 
swaying motion suggested the decks he 
had once trod. 

“T’m going home,” said Miss Joan, 
setting her face resolutely homewards. 


“T’ll_ take you there,” rejoined the 
Captain. ‘‘ Not safe for dear girl to go 
alone. Horrid people about. I’m Parish 


Councillor; I’ll see you home.” 

“T prefer to go alone,” she said, hoping 
to sober him with her displeasure. 

“Nonsense, l’m going too. My duty. 
Always do duty. Same as Nelson. Duty 
see ratepayer home. ‘Take my arm.” 

“Certainly not!” And she walked 
faster. Her heart beat faster, too; a 
thousand pricks of conscience reminded 
her she had voted for this drunkard. 

“Is she running from her Dicky 
Badger ?” cried the Captain, trying to 
walk beside her in a straight line. ‘‘ She 
must take her Dicky’s arm. It’s the 
honest arm of a Parish Councillor. You 
voted for me. I know you voted for me. 
Didn’t you vote for your Dicky ?” 

The turn of the road was past, and her 
own gate almost in sight. 

“Say you voted for me, dear one,” 
sighed the Captain. He stopped and put 
a hand on her arm. She tried in vain to 
shake it off, for he kept it there firmly, 
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balancing himself with its help. “ Tell 
poor Dicky Badger she voted for him!” 
he urged, in a voice affected by whisky 
and emotion. “I know you did, and 
now you shall have your reward.” He 
bent his bloodshot eyes and red face 
nearer her, while his left hand made an 
unsteady grab at her waist. 

She gave a cry of fright, and wrenched 
herself blindly away, when another pair 
of manly arms clasped her. 

**Joan!” cried their owner. 

With an ecstasy of relief she saw it 
was Mr. Bryll. ‘Send him away!” she 
cried, and disengaged herself. 

Mr. Bryll faced the Captain, who began 
to understand that all was not well. He 
took the Parish Councillor by the collar 
and directed him towards the village. 
Then he started him on his way with 
such a push that it was half a_ blow. 
The Captain reeled, recovered himself by 
a lucky chance, and shuffled away at 
an uncertain trot. Mr. Bryll returned to 
Joan. He was a little breathless, for he 
was past the age when a physical en- 
counter has no effect upon one’s pulse. 
She thought his heaving breast heroic, 
and allowed him to put her hand within 
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towards The 


lead her 


his arm and 
Laurels. 

There, at her own gate, her admirable 
fortitude gave way. “I voted for him,” 
she murmured miserably, and the tears 
stole down her cheeks. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Bryll. 

“T think because I was angry with you,” 
she answered, too shaken for any maidenly 
deception of motive. With a heart-broken 
sense of loneliness and impotence she went 
on: “Good-night, Mr. Bryll; you’ve been 
very kind, and I was a foolish woman. 


I can’t see the Captain again. I shall 
let my house and go away. I—I wish 
I’d never voted. Good-bye.” 

“You need not do it again. Married 


women have no votes,” said the lawyer. 

She paused, with her hand on the 
wicket. His words made her life seem 
more solitary than ever. 

He put his hand on hers. ‘‘ Marry me, my 
dear, and hang your vote! I’m only a bad- 
tempered, crotchety old man ; but——” 

“ Roger! You're not bad-tempered !” 
Then she blushed and drew back, but it 
was too late. 

So Miss Waddesdon lost her right of 
representation. 
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REV. SEPTIMUS’S REVENGE. 


BY Bb. PAUL NEUMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HASSALL. 


I. 


“THE REV. SEPTIMUS CREE, 
M.A., had just entered upon his 


duties as curate at St. Edmund’s, 
Walworth Grove. The parish was large, 
the stipend was small, the rector was old 
and the congregations sparse. The ac- 
counts he received from communicative 
parishioners were not encouraging. Several 
of his predecessors had made various 
attempts at new work: guilds, brigades, 
and societies; but they had all shared 
the same fate—nothing seemed to prosper 
at St. Edmund’s, 

It was not very wonderful, for old Mr. 
Vine, the rector, was perfectly satisfied 
with things as they were, and, though he 
seldom refused his consent to any new 
scheme, never by any chance moved hand 
or foot to help it. 

He was neither surprised nor perturbed 
when Septimus expressed his desire to 
start a club for rough boys, of whom the 
district had a generous supply. 


“They’re very rough, you know, Cree,” 
he said, blinking curiously at his new 
curate ; “they've got a great respect for 
physical force, and very little for any 
other kind of force. Still, of course, it’s 
an admirable work if you feel called to it, 
only I’m afraid I can’t promise you any 
active assistance.” 

As Septimus had not expected any, he 
was not disappointed. Indeed, he was 
more than satisfied, for he had been a 
little afraid lest the rector might dis- 
approve 

His next step was to take counsel with 
a friend of his, a man of about his own 
standing, who was just finishing his course 
at Guy’s. Before he came up to town 
this young man had had a good deal 
to do with Boys’ Brigades, and Septimus 
expected to get a good deal of useful 
information from him, so on the first free 
evening he went over to Bloomsbury, 
where Marchmont was living. 

As soon as he broached the subject, 
Marchmont became eloquent. 
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“Boys!” he exclaimed, “and young 
toughs too! Yes, I do know something 
about them, and I'll tell you the secret 
of success. ‘The very first chance you 
get, you fire a chap out yourself—the 
bigger he is, the better. Then the rest 
will respect you, and you'll find it a soft 
thing. It’s the only way—you take my 
word for it.” 

“ Did you do that yourself?” Septimus 
asked. 

“Rather. My boys were small, but 
they were regular little demons, At last 
I caught one of them poking a bagatelle 
cue through the ceiling, so I just took 
him by his collar and the seat of his 
trousers and threw him out of the door. 
That brought them to heel at once. It’s 
the only way, and quite easy. By-the-by, 
are you any good with the gloves? ” 

Septimus shook his head. 

“Ah, that’s a pity. I heard of a man 
the other day who started a slum club in 
Liverpool. He took a class in boxing, and 
when any of the club members got a bit 
obstreperous, he invited them to the class 
and gave them a jolly good pasting. It 
worked like a charm, But firing-out’s the 
best.” 

As to this, however, Mr. Cree felt by 
no means convinced. He had no inten- 
tion of wasting his time and energy on 
small boys hardly out of school. It was 
the big louts, foul-mouthed, pimply, and 
husky-voiced, that attracted him. ‘They 
were an obvious danger to society, and 
they were obviously in danger themselves. 
To reform and elevate them would be 
something like work indeed. But, though 
not lacking in imagination, he found it 
difficult to picture himself “ firing-out ” 
one of the heavy, clumsy, but formidable- 
looking young ruffians who were always 
to be seen outside the public-houses and 
the railway stations after dark. 

The other alternative commended itself 
to him far more. He was not, it is true, 
a shining light in any department of 
athletics, still he had that robust faith in 
the efficacy of his public-school and ’varsity 
training which is often the chief asset a 
young man brings away from those seats 
of learning. Beneath all the charities and 
courtesies begotten or developed by religion 
and philanthropy, there lay a strong and 
comfortable assurance that a Harrow boy 
and a Cambridge man must of necessity 
be more than a match for any half-dozen 
“cads.” He recognised, however, the 
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fact that these sentimental advantages 
needed to be supplemented by something 
a little more practical, if Marchmont’s 
second suggestion were to be carried out. 
Before he could teach boxing, he must 
learn it. 

While he was considering the matter, 
he happened to see in one of the papers 
the advertisement of a medicalgymnasium, 
which contained as one feature the follow- 
ing: “ Private instruction in boxing or 
fencing.” He went to the address given, 
found everything satisfactory, and paid on 
the spot for a course of lessons. 

The instructor was the son of the pro- 
prietor, and a very quiet, decent young 
man. He taught Septimus the leads and 
guards and counters, and did his best to 
make him quick and light on his feet, and 
tricky in ducking and feinting. Up toa 
certain point he was successful. What 
may be called the book-work of boxing 
the Rev. Mr. Cree mastered conscien- 
tiously, and he developed a creditable 
guard. His sight, however, was not of the 
best, and he was painfully slow, while his 
feints would not have deceived the veriest 
bumpkin. As it happened, he scored 
heavily in the course of his final lesson. 
He was having a little loose play with his 
teacher when, for the first and only time, 
he suddenly brought his right into play. 
‘This the instructor had so often implored 
him to do, and so unavailingly, that at 
last he had given it up as a hopeless 
attempt, and treated his pupil’s right glove 
as a negligible quantity. When, there- 
fore, it suddenly shot out with a good deal 
of weight behind it, it went bang home 
full on the mark,and doubled the instructor 
up like a pocket-knife. 

When he recovered a bit he looked 
at his pupil with a new respect. “ Fancy 
that!” he exclaimed: “never thought 
you'd be as artful as that, sir. It wasa 
regular bit of ringcraft.” 

Whereupon Septimus went home on 
the best of terms with himself, and 
very enthusiastic over the manly art of 
sparring. 


il. 


The last lesson was in August, and on 
the third Monday in September the Club 
made its start. ‘Three rooms in the school 
buildings were available. ‘The largest of 
the three was to be used for gymnastics, 
musical drill, and boxing. The next was 
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to be a reading-room, and in this, quiet 
games, such as draughts and dominoes, 
were to be played. In the third, and 
smallest room, educational classes were to 
be held. With some difficulty the curate 
had collected sufficient money to buy a 
pair of parallel bars, some dumb-bells and 
boxing-gloves, and to hire a piano. With 
more difficulty he recruited a small band 
of helpers—a lady to play the piano, a 
young man from the local Y.M.C.A. to 
take the musical drill, and a retired civil 
servant to instruct a class in the three 
k’s. Riggles, the verger, who was on 
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to teach them. ‘The reading-room was 
crowded, and the dominoes were in great 
request; and cards, though forbidden, 
were—in the curate’s absence—produced 
and played. As for the educational classes, 
two evenings were enough, and more 
than enough, for the retired civil servant, 
who was true to his description, and 
gracefully withdrew. 

But the boxing class was from the very 
first a distinct success. The numbers were 
limited to twenty-five, and at the end of a 
month there was not a vacant place. 
Moreover here, and here alone, was there 






































***Never thought you'd be as artful as that, sir.’” 


the wrong side of sixty, and inclined to 
be irritable, was to be in reserve, and 
keep a general oversight when no one else 
was there. 

The outcome of these preparations was 
very much what might have been ex- 
pected. For the first fortnight the rooms 
were filled with a crowd of the very louts 
at whom the effort was aimed. Out of 
the forty or fifty, a dozen condescended, 
after much persuasion, to join the gym- 
nastic squad; but they soon took the 
arrangements into their own hands, and 
paid only the slightest attention to the 
excellent young man who was supposed 


even the semblance of order. Mr. Cree 
was fairly big: in thick boots and with 
his hair a little ruffled on the top, he 
could truthfully describe himself as 
“about six feet.” The boys, in spite of 
their rough appearance, had, with hardly 
an exception, only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the science of boxing. His 
method was to take them one by one, for 
three or four minutes, and teach a lead 
ora guard. ‘Then he would put three or 
four couples to practise together what 
they had learned, and the more advanced 
were allowed a few minutes’ loose play. 
They all showed a profound distaste for 
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punishment, and the curate’s size and 
knowledge of the movements evidently 
impressed them with a wholesome appre- 
hension of power held in reserve. And 
the Rev. Septimus, who often recalled 
with delight the discomfiture of his in- 
structor, fancied himself more and more 
every night as an inspired organiser and a 
born fighter. 


III. 


As is so often the case, the cloud 
when it first appeared was ridiculously 
small. It was, in fact, no bigger than the 
smallest boy in the club, He gave his 
name when he entered as ‘*’Erbert ’Unt,” 
and added the information, ‘‘ They call me 
‘Slippy.’” When pressed as to his age-— 
for fifteen had been fixed as the minimum 
—he hardily protested that he was turned 
sixteen, and waxed so indignant at the 
idea of his statement being questioned, 
that he was passed in without further dis- 
cussion. Indeed, when narrowly regarded, 
there was little enough of juvenility about 
his wizened, foxy face. 

For the first week he was all that a new 
member should be, and by comparison 
with the others his virtues shone forth 
with a peculiar radiance. Obedient, 
respectful, alert, the only possible criti- 
cism that could be passed was that his 
manners savoured a little of the super- 
polite. Gradually this fair prospect 
clouded. A series of coincidences so 
numerous as to invite, nay, to compel 
suspicion, connected the presence of 
’Erbert with mischief, disorder, and _in- 
subordination. For another fortnight he 
wore his mask of innocence so cunningly 
that suspicion had no chance of ripening 
into certainty. ‘Then the fates were 
unkind, and he was caught with the mask 
off. He never made any attempt to re- 
adjust it. From that moment he showed 
himself the most rebellious and insolent 
of the boys. So sharp was his tongue, so 
pointed his personalities, and so ready 
were the others to laugh uproariously at 
his jokes, that even Septimus avoided an 
open collision as long as possible. Slippy 
was quick to notice this sign of weakness, 
and to take advantage of it. One of the 
rules forbade boys who were not members 
of the boxing class coming into the room 
while it was being held. This rule Slippy 
now ostentatiously disregarded, and not 
only so, but announced his presence by 





openly scoffing at the proceedings. For 
some time he confined himself to general 
criticisms, which were resented by the 
other boys as well as by the curate. 
Then, keeping well behind Septimus’s 
back, he proceeded to travesty his pose 


and actions. The curate knew well 
enough, by the bursts of laughter, what 
was taking place, and he suddenly made 
up his mind to square accounts with his 
tormentor. Marchmont’s advice rose in 
his memory. 

“ That'll do,” he said to the boy with 
whom he was sparring; “ you and Grim- 
wood can have a turn together now.” 
Then he turned round sharply and caught 
hold of ’Erbert by the shoulder in a firm 
grasp. 

“Now then,” he exclaimed, “ what 
business have you here? You know it’s 
forbidden. Out you go!” and he pushed 
the unwilling Slippy towards the door. 

That worthy, however, felt the necessity 
of asserting himself. ‘“ Lemme go!” he 
snarled. “I’m not one of your chopping- 
blocks. Lemme go, d’y’ear!” And he 
added a foul oath and kicked viciously at 
the curate’s shins. 

“Open the door!” Septimus shouted ; 
and proceeded to carry out Marchmont’s 
injunction to the letter. Shifting his 
grasp, he seized the boy with one hand 
on his coat-collar and the other on the 
slack of his trousers, bore him, struggling 
and shouting, outside, and dropped him 
neatly in the middle of a clump of shrubs 
that grew against the wall. 


? 


IV. 


Mr. Cree closed the door and walked 
back to the room trying hard to look as 
cool and unconcerned as though firing 
out boys of fifteen was part of his ordinary 
routine. As a matter of fact, he was 
panting a little, partly with the exertion, 
but more from excitement—for the task 
had not been so very easy, and some 
unpleasant possibilities had suggested 
themselves, while others had been sug- 
gested by Master ’Unt on his way to the 
door. 

“See if I don’t get my own back, an’ 
a bit to go on with, too, yer great ’ulkin’ 
brute!” This had been the young 
gentleman’s farewell as he picked himself 
up out of the bush and ran off. 

When he got back to his class, the 
curate put on the gloves again and called 
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up the next on the list for his lesson. 
Unconsciously a new note of peremptori- 
ness rang in his voice, and the boy 
answered with quite unusual promptitude. 
Septimus felt a glow of satisfaction as he 
marked the obvious effect of his heroic 
treatment. Evidently Marchmont knew 
what he was talking about. Certainly the 
class had never before been so quiet and 
well-behaved. 

And yet, as the evening drew towards 
a close, he began to be conscious of a 
curious feeling of expectancy, not so 
much on his own part as on that of the 
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another voice, sharp and rasping, with a 
familiar note in it; “engaged or not’s all 
one to me. I’m going to see ’im without 
any ten minutes’ ’umbug.” 

And, lurching unsteadily, a short, thick- 
set, red-haired, ill-favoured man pushed 
his way through a throng of boys to 
the line of chairs which marked off the 
boxing ring, 

Close behind him walked, or rather 
limped, the lately ejected Slippy; but 
even without this piece of evidence 
Septimus would have recognised the new 
comer by the family likeness. 

















“’Erbert 'Unt—they call me ‘Slippy.'” 


boys. A casual opening of a door drew 
every eye and stilled every voice. In 
the corners of the rooms the boys were 
gathered in little knots, talking in low 
tones and often glancing at him. Some- 
thing or some one was looked for, and not 
In vain, 

About twenty minutes past ten, as Mr. 
Cree was taking his last pupil, a noise of 
altercation was heard, from the direction 
of the door. 

“Mr. Cree’s engaged now, but he’ll 
see you in ten minutes’ time.” This was 
in the querulous tones of Riggles. 
“Thank ye for nothing,” answered 





He paused for a moment in the lesson. 
“Do you want to see me?” he asked. 

“Yes, and speak to yer too.” 

“* All right ; I shall be free in a couple 
of minutes. You can sit down.” 

The curate was not sorry that his 
visitor should have come at this particular 
moment. He guessed from the man’s 
appearance that his object was to make 
himself disagreeable, and it was just as 
well that he should see he had a muscular 
Christian to tackle. Perhaps, therefore, 
Septimus may have been guilty, to some 
small extent, of the sin of “showing off.” 
His attitudes may have been a little 
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“I'm going to see *im without any ten minutes’ ‘umbug.’” | 7 


more studied, his explanations more 
elaborate, and his words of command 
more emphatic. 

The stranger did not accept the invita- 
tion to sit down, but stood, quietly enough, 
watching keenly the curate’s performance. 

When the lesson was over, Mr. Cree 
turned round. 

* Now,” he said, ‘ what is it ?” 

Immediately Mr. Hunt broke out into 
a tornado of abuse, the material part of 
which, as the lawyers say, leaving out the 
garniture of oaths, was as follows :— 

“What is it, eh? What is it? That’s 
a good ’un. Yer know well enough, and 
if yer don’t, yer will know before you're 
much older. What is it, eh? I like that. 
’E’s a bloomin’ innercent, this ’ere curit 
of yours” (this was addressed to the boys 
crowding round). “’E don’t know nothin’ 
of what ’appens. Singin’ ’ymns, an’t yer, 
and sayin’ yer prayers all the time—when 
you're not boxin’. Boxin’/” he repeated 
the word with savage derision—“ why, if 
I couldn’t use my mawleys better than 
that, I'd pickle ’em and send ’em to a 
museum.” 

The Rev. Septimus interrupted him 
rather sternly. 

“T’m afraid you’ve been making some 
calls on your way here,” he said pointedly : 
“if you really have anything you want to 
say, you’d better come when you're quite 
sober.” , 

The suggestion did not meet with Mr. 
Hunt’s approval. 

“Ho, indeed!” he cried, his voice 





shriller than before with anger, “ you 
think I’m boozed, do yer? Well, I’m 
sober enough to give you a piece of my 
mind, and I’m goin’ to do it and don’t 
yer forget it. What ’ave yer been a-doin’ 
to my boy ’ere? What business ’ave you 
to touch im? Tell me that.” 

“ He broke the rules, and when I told 
him to go, he kicked and swore.” 

“It’s a lie!” put in Slippy: ‘I never.” 

* You ’old your bloomin’ tongue, will 


you!” said his father, turning round on 3 
him fiercely. ‘Vhen, addressing the curate 1 


again, he added: 

** Any’ow you threw ’im out an’ nearly 
broke ‘is leg besides givin’ him a twist in 
‘is innards. It'll be a ’orspital case before 
’e’s right again.” 

“That's rubbish,” answered the curate. 
“T saw him pick himself up and run off 
as smartly as a boy could.” 

““Ho, yer did, did yer? Well, I’ve a 
jolly good mind to make somebody else 
smart. All the same”—here Mr. Hunt’s 
voice suddenly became quite mild—“ I’m 
a reasonable man, and I know boys are 
aggeravatin’. If you’re ready to act as a 
gentleman, why, there needn’t be no words 
between us.” 

Here he paused, but the curate made no 
reply, and the affectionate father went on. 

“Now then, what are you goin’ to do? 
That boy’ll lose a week’s work for certain, 
if not more, an’ I’ll not ’ave ’im eatin’ ’is 
’ead off at ome. You give ’im a quid, an’ 
we'll say no more about the accident. 
What d’yer say?” 
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“ T say this,” answered the curate, whose 
temper was rising: “the boy deserved all 
he got and a good deal more. I don’t 
believe he’s a bit hurt ; but if you think he 
is, ll give him a note to my doctor and 
he can go round there at once. And as 
for money, I won’t give you a penny.” 

Mr. Hunt’s face darkened again. 

“Ho,” he cried, “you'll ride the ’igh 
’oss, will yer? Very well, then, Vil fight 
yer for the quid, and give yer six inches 
in ‘ight, two stone in weight, an’ I dessay 
twenty years in age. Come, yer surely 
an’t such a coward as to crawl out of 
a square fight for a quid with a man old 
enough to be yer father ?” 

Septimus looked towards Riggles. 

‘Look here, Mr. Hunt,” he said, “ the 
sooner you go, the better. I don’t want 
to have to send for the police.” 

Ile quite expected a fresh and more 
violent outburst cf foul language on his 
visitor’s part, but he was mistaken. In- 
stead, Mr. Hunt quietly took off his coat, 
picked up a pair of boxing gloves, and put 
them on. 

** Now then,” he said, “ I’ve ’eard what 
you've been a-tellin’ these ’ere lads, and 
quite right too—that when they’ve got a 
bit of a difference between ’em, this is the 
good old English way of settlin’ things 


“His face wore quite an ingratiating smile,” 
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and leavin’ no bad blood be’ind. Now, 
there ’as been a bit of a difference ”—his 
face wore quite an ingratiating smile— 
“let’s have a couple o’ quiet rounds and 
call the thing square.” 

The curate looked down on the little 
man, who still seemed a trifle unsteady on 
his legs. He felt that it was a good way 
out of an awkward situation, and one that 
would certainly give him new prestige 
with the boys. Even if Mr. Hunt had 
been perfectly sober it would not have 
been a fair match. As he himself had 
said, height, weight, and age were all 
against him. It would be quite enough, 
the curate decided, to keep a safe guard, 
and perhaps let him have just one or two 
digs to show what might have been. 

“Very well, Mr. Hunt,” he said ; “ I’ve 
been at it a couple of hours, and | feel 
as though I could do with a bit of supper, 
but if you really wish it, I'll give you five 
minutes.” 

The curate smiled. So did Mr. Hunt, 
and this time his smile was not quite so 
ingratiating. 

“Bless you,” he said, “it'll give you 
a better appetite. I feel a bit thirsty 
myself.” 

And he winked at the ring of boys, who 
answered with a loud guffaw. 
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The curate began by holding out his 
hand for the customary shake, and was 
considerably astonished at receiving, in 
acknowledgment, a flush hit on the 
mouth. Luckily, his assailant was just 
a shade out of distance, but even as it 
was, the lip was cut against the teeth 
and a drop or two of blood trickled down 
the curate’s chin. 

“None o’ your monkey tricks ere,” 
cried Mr. Hunt-—“ it’s business now, and 
don’t you forget it”; and “ First blood for 
Dad!” shouted Slippy. 

Septimus was furious at the treachery, 
and his magnanimous resolutions gave 
way to a grim determination to teach the 
little blackguard a wholesome lesson. At 
the same time, though he felt sure it was 
just a lucky hit, yet the force behind it 
admonished him to be careful. Another 
surprising thing was the agility with which 
Mr. Hunt was manceuvring, all trace of 
unsteadiness on his legs having dis- 
appeared as though by magic. He 
popped in and out, feinting, ducking, 
and constantly breaking ground, while 
the curate turned round to face him, 
his left well out and his guard well up, 
a reproduction in flesh and blood of fig. 3 
in “The Science and Art of Pugilism.” 

After about a minute of these pre- 
liminaries, Mr. Hunt suddenly jumped 
in under the curate’s guard and planted a 
heavy blow full in the wind, which made 
Septimus fairly double up. As his head 
came forward, his opponent played a 
veritable tattoo upon it, finishing with an 
upper-cut on the chin which sent him 
full length on the floor. When he got 
up, the first sharpness of the anguish from 
the body blow had begun to pass, but he 
was dazed by the swiftness and unex- 
pectedness of the attack, and by his 
heavy fall. ‘There was no longer even 
the semblance of a fight. ‘lhe little 
man planted his blows exactly when and 
where he chose. Both he and _ his 
hopeful son were enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. “Keep yer guard up! ’It 
straight from the shoulder!” Slippy kept 
crying—a derisive echo of the curate’s 
exhortations to his class, Or again: 
“Take care, Dad! ’e’s looking vicious. 
Look out, ’e’ll finish you this time,” while 
the unhappy curate, with one eye closed, 
hideously swollen lip, and bleeding nose, 
still held his useless right on guard, and 
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made wild lunges in the air with his left. 
Even the young toughs gathered round, 
who for the first minute or two had 
laughed boisterously at these witticisms, 
grew strangely silent, and one even bade 
Slippy in no gentle tone “shut your ugly 
mouth !” 

But Mr. Hunt himself was panting, 
and he was general enough to know that 
the curate had still plenty of strength left, 
and that a chance blow might be awk- 
ward. So he judged that the time had 
come for a knock out. Another blow on 
the damaged eye sent the victim’s head 
back. A feint threatened a repetition, 
and up went the curate’s guard. Quick 
as a flash the real blow went in on the 
body, and the head came forward again. 
As it did so, the little man brought his 
right across full on the jaw, a clean, hard, 
knock-down blow, and the Rev. Septimus 
lay lost to consciousness, a terribly faith- 
ful reproduction of fig. 25 in “The Science 
and Art of Pugilism.” 


VI. 

So far, the luck of the Rev. Septimus 
had been phenomenally bad, but now 
came a rift in the clouds. For it was 
certainly a happy inspiration that brought 
Marchmont round to the Club just at 
closing time, that very night. He found 
the curate a most unclerical figure, seated 
on a chair sipping from a glass of water, 
while Riggles stood by, disapproval, 
concern, and ‘“‘I told you so,” struggling 
for mastery on his unprepossessing face. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the new- 
comer, “have you been having a mutiny, 
or what ?” 

“Not as bad as that,” said Septimus ; 
but his attempt at cheerfulness was un- 
convincing, and Riggles hastened to use 
his opportunity. 

“It’s just what I always thought it 
would be. I don’t ’old with ’avin’ these 
sort of games in religious buildings.” 

“Qh, you don’t, don’t you?” said 
Marchmont, looking critically at the 
melancholy caretaker. “Are you the 
sexton here ?” 

“We ’aven’t ’ad no burials in the 
parish, not for twenty years and more,” 
answered Riggles. 

“Oh, indeed,” returned Marchmont ; 
“‘T only asked because you seem to have 
such a cheerful, festive way with you.” 

“I tell you what, Riggles,” the curate 
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managed to interpose: “I think you’ve 
done all you can for me, and I’m much 
obliged. This gentleman is a doctor, and 
he’ll soon patch me up. .You go off to 
supper now, and we'll lock up. Good- 
night.” 


Another piece of good fortune was that 
the incident occurred on a Monday ; and 
yet a third, in the shape of special mis- 
sionary services, saved the curate from 
the necessity of preaching on the following 
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dropping it for a time, but to this Septi- 
mus would not agree. 

“No,” he declared, “I’m not going to 
be driven out of it by that little beast. 
I'll let the boys go on sparring among 
themselves, and I'll tell them that after 
the little turn up I don’t fancy myself as 
an instructor, and that I'll look out for 
a better.” 

“Well, that’s plucky,” said his friend, 
“and I hope it’ll work.” 

3ut he obviously had his misgivings. 





- eo _si“‘i— 
“Mr. Hunt followed him to the Penny Readings.” a 


Sunday. So skilful, however, were the 
attentions of Marchmont that the signs of 
the fray soon began to disappear, and by 
the end of the week Septimus was able 
to walk out with nothing to excite remark 
beyond a slight discoloration under the 
right eye. 

Marchmont was very sympathetic—all 
the more so because he had caught sight 
of Mr. Hunt as he came in. 

“A shocking little ruffian, I could see,” 
he said; “looks like a bruiser, turned 
we'sher,” 

Then came the question of the Club’s 
immediate future. Marchmont advised 


Va. 


The Rev. Septimus carried out his 
plan, and it worked even better than he 
had hoped. The boys were quite as 
respectful as before, and one or two of 
them, in rough and awkward ways, let 
him know that they considered—in their 
own phraseology—that he’d got “plenty 
of stuffing ” in him. 

The real difficulty came from another 
quarter. Mr. Hunt suddenly developed 
a perfect passion for spiritual privileges, 
and not only haunted the Club, but 
appeared at church whenever the curate 
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was due to preach, and followed him to 
Penny Readings and a Fathers’ Guild. 
Mrs. Hunt joined the Mothers’ Meeting 
a month before the Annual Tea Meeting, 
to which husbands were always invited, 
and her husband was among the earliest 
arrivals. On all these occasions he made 
a point of getting as near as possible to 
his unfortunate quarry, and either staring 
at him with a malicious smile, or following 
and addressing him in a tone of odious 
familiarity equally hard to tolerate or to 
rebuff. At the Club he became such an 
exasperating nuisance that Mr. Cree told 
him plainly he was an unwelcome visitor. 

“ Ah!” said the little wretch, raising his 
voice to attract attention, ‘‘still feelin’ 
a bit sore, eh? Why not ’ave another 
turn with the gloves? Yer might ’ave 
better luck next time, yer know.” 

After this he took to waiting about out- 
side the schoolroom at closing time, when 
he and his amiable son would greet the 
curate with louder and coarser pleasantries. 
At last the nuisance became absolutely 
intolerable. 

“ T shall leave St. Edmund’s,” Septimus 
declared. 

‘**No,” said Marchmont; “‘I’d never cave 
in to a little sweep like that. I’d sooner 
drop the Club half a dozen times over.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference ; he’d 
follow me up, just the same.” 

“Well, look here,” said his friend: 
*‘ T’ve got an idea; I’m not sure whether 
it’s workable. If it were, it would put the 
stopper on Mr. Hunt nicely.” 

“What's the notion ?” the curate asked, 
but in no very sanguine tone. 

*You’ve been trying to find a teacher 
for the boxing class, haven’t you?” 

“Ves; I think I’ve heard of one too. 
Do you mean that I should turn him on 
to Hunt?” 

“No,” said Marchmont, with a laugh ; 
“that’s a bit too primitive. My idea was 
to offer the post to Hunt.” 

“Buy him off, in fact? No, I won't 
do that. it would bea gorgeous score 
for him.” 

“Wait a minute; you haven’t heard 
me out. Do you remember Maddox ?” 

“A smallish, dark, clean-shaven man, 
is he ?” 

“That's the chap. Well, he’s a 
thundering good boxer. He was in the 
semi-finals for the light-weights last year, 
and they say he’s certain to pull it off 
next time, You met him once at my 
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diggings. Besides boxing, he’s mad on 
acting. Now, this is what occurred to 
me. If Hunt were taking your class, 
I’d get Maddox to make up as one of 
your young hooligans and join it. He’s 
always in training, and he doesn’t mind 
whom he takes on. I fancy he'd give 
our friend something to think about.” 

Septimus reflected for a minute. Then 
he said, “It sounds all right. I only 
hope he won't smell a rat. ll ask him 
as soon as I hear from you that Maddox 
will do his part.” 


Vill. 


The next day brought a card from 
Marchmont: “AZ, all right. Settle with 
H, and write,” it said; and Septimus 
lost no time. ‘That very evening, the 
moment he saw Mr. Hunt he went up 
to him and opened negotiations. 

‘Look here, Mr. Hunt,” he said: “ I’ve 
made up my mind to pay an instructor 
for the boxing class. I don’t care to 
have you as a visitor; but as a teacher 
you might be useful. What do you say 
to taking on the job?” 

The little man was evidently very much 
astonished and « trifle suspicious. He 
still wore his malicious grin as he asked, 
“Think ’m good enough, eh ?” 

“IT ought to be the last person to 
doubt it,” answered the curate, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“ How much?” was the next question. 

“Five shillings a night, twice a week.” 

“Make it three quid an’ a/’alf for a 
dozen, paid in advance.” 

“No,” said the curate firmly; “five 
shillings a night, paid at the end of the 
lesson.” 

Curiously enough, this firmness seemed 
to allay Mr. Hunt’s suspicions. 

“ Right you are,” he exclaimed ; “ call 
it a deal—an’ a jolly good stroke of 
business for you. I didn’t give you 
credit for so much sense, I tell yer fair.” 

“ Ah, we all make mistakes sometimes,” 
said the curate genially. “We'll start 
next Tuesday.” 


As it happened, Maddox could not 
come on the ‘Tuesday, so Mr. Hunt had 
smooth sailing for his first lesson. ‘lo 
the curate himself he was now politeness 
incarnate. But the moment he was left 
alone with the boys, his tone was very 
different. 
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“Now, my lads,” he said, “I'll show 
you some o’ the tricks o’ the trade— real 
boxing, not that drill nonsense he showed 
you. A fat lot ’e knows about boxin’. 
Lor! it makes me laugh now when I 
think of ’im that night. Like a stuck 
pig ’e looked, didn’t ’e? An’I was only 
playin’ with him, mind you. If you was 
to see me reely on the job you’d know 
the difference.” 

‘The lesson passed off well. ‘The boys 
had great respect for their new instructor’s 
prowess ; and his tricks, especially his 
ducking, amused them. 

“Now then, stoopid, why don’t you 
it me?” he would cry, when the slow, 
heavy lunge landed where his head 
should have been, but was not ; and then 
again—‘ Look alive now; ‘it me as 
quick, as often, and as ’ard as yer 
can.” 


When the class began work on the 
Thursday, Mr. Hunt was quite at his ease. 
lf anything, there was a shade more 
familiarity and a shade less respect in his 
manner to the curate. He had already 
begun to feel himself master, and he 
could not deny himself the satisfaction 
of showing it. 

It was not likely that he would notice 
the presence of a new member in his 
class—a slim, dark lad who had given 
his name as Sam Bell, and who looked 
any age between eighteen and, say, one- 
and-twenty, with rough hair and a face 
not extravagantly clean, dressed in an 
ancient long-sleeved sweater, trousers 
patched with more regard to decency 
than to elegance, and gymnasium shoes 
obviously not a pair. About half an hour 
from the start, however, the stranger 
made his presence felt by suddenly 
tumbling off his chair and then sitting 
on the floor rubbing his eyes with an 
expression of sleepy astonishment that 
convulsed the class, 

Mr. Hunt, in command, was a regular 
martinet. ‘What do yer mean by that, 
yer silly fool? ” he demanded angrily. 

“S’pose I must have dropped off, it 
was so slow,” answered Bell, in a thick, 
hesitating voice that excited another burst 
of laughter. 

“Ho! was it?” snapped the instructor. 
“All right: I'll take you next.” 

Several of the boys looked at each 
other and grinned, anticipating a lively 
time for the sleepy one—who, however, 
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“*"It me as quick, as often, and as ‘ard as 
yer can.’" 


seemed quite undisturbed, and only said, 
“ Right you are.” 

“Now then,” Mr. Hunt shouted, a 
couple of minutes later, ‘‘let’s see whether 
youre awake yet. No, not that way, 
stoopid !” he went on, for the novice had 
struck an extraordinary attitude, and was 
working both arms up and down with 
a stiff, awkward action that set the class 
in a roar. 

“It’s the way I box,” said the boy, 
with some more flourishes. 

“Oh, is it? Very well; ’ave your own 


way, then. Now ‘it my ’ead, anywhere 


yer like and as ’ard as yer can.” 

He was in the act of winking at the 
boys, when, just as the last word left 
his lips, one of the chopping arms shot 
out swift and straight. He ducked, but 
—taken by surprise—was a fraction of a 
moment late, and the glove caught him 
full on the nose, a beautiful hit which 
immediately brought a thin stream of 
blood and another stream—not at all 
thin—of profanity. 

The laughter of the class, however, re- 
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called him to his position as instructor. 
After pulling off his glove and rubbing 
his nose on his sleeve two or three times, 
he prepared to resume operations. 

‘““Now come on,” he cried to his 
opponent, who was leaning up against 
the wall, apparently half asleep again, 
“see if you can do that again. Show us 
how you box.” 

“ Am I to hit as hard as I can?” asked 
the novice. 

‘© As ’ard and as quick and as often as 
yer like.” 

Mr. Hunt repeated his formula with 
gusto, and as he did so, made a vicious 
lead which 
fell harmless 
on the pupil’s 
right forearm. 

Then _fol- 
lowed a round 
as amazing to 
the onlookers 
as to the 
instructor. 
Accepting 
Mr. Hunt’s 
challenge, the 
novice went 
for him with a 
combination 
of strength, 
quickness, 
and skill that 


Was __ irresist- 
ible. In vain 
did the old 


bruiser, _ half 
dazed as he 
soon was, try 
every trick he 
could — think 
of. In the narrow space there was little 
opportunity of running away, and even 
if there had been, Bell was twice as 
nimble. As for strength, before a couple 
of minutes were over, Mr. Hunt was 
gasping and panting and reeling beneath 
the hurricane of blows that he could 
neither avoid nor stand up to. Half a 
dozen times he was knocked down, and 
the sixth time he lay so long that Bell, 
after waiting, went up to him, and giving 
him a little push with his toe, said, 
“Now then, get up and show these 
boys you’re not a coward as well as a 
bungler.” He spoke in his natural voice, 


and Mr. Hunt noticed the difference. 
“Who the devil are you?” he cried, 








“*Who the devil are you?’” 
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“and what’s yer little gime?” As he 
spoke, he sat up and glared with the 
undamaged eye at his adversary, who had 
taken his left-hand glove off and was 
shaking it, to get rid of some grit. With 
a bound, the little man was on his feet 
again, and had got in what was almost 
his first good blow, a spanking hit on the 
right ear which made Bell shake his head 
in acknowledgment. Before, however, his 
crafty and unscrupulous opponent could 
follow up the blow, he had slipped on his 
glove. ‘Then he went for the enemy in fine 
style, and getting him in a corner of the 
room soon had him on the floor again. 

By this 
time the class 
was in a state 
of wild excite- 
ment, ‘Sam 
Bell” being 
enthusiastic- 
ally cheered. 
Mr. Cree was 
looking on 
with March- 
mont, and 
Riggles wore 
a smile on his 
face that made 
it almost un- 
recognisable. 
As for Slippy, 
he had justi- 
fied his name 
by an un- 
ostentatious 
withdrawal 
when the tide 
began to set 
against his 
father. 

“ Now then, are you going to quit, or 
are you going to fight?” So Maddox 
to give him his proper name—demanded. 

The fallen warrior pulled off his gloves 
and staggered to his feet. 

The Rev. Septimus came forward. 
“ Here’s your five shillings, Mr. Hunt,” 
he said pleasantly ; “ but I’m afraid we’re 
neither of us quite good enough for the job.” 

The little man was a hideous object, 
his face all blood-stained, bruised, and 
swollen. He took the silver, and glared 
round. 

* Blast you all!” he cried, and opened 
the door and went out into the darkness. 

And, to the curate’s great relief, this 
proved to be the bruiser’s last good-night. 




















THE HOTEL ON THE LANDSCAPE. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 


I. 


DO not mean the picturesque and 
| gabled construction which on our 

own country-side has been restored 
to prosperity, though not to efficiency, 
by Americans travelling with money and 
motor-cars. I mean the uncompromising 
grand hotel— Majestic, Palace, Metropole, 
Royal, Splendide, Victoria, Belle Vue, 
Ritz, Savoy, Windsor, Continental, and 
supereminently Grand—which was _per- 
haps first invented and compiled in 
Northumberland Avenue, and has now 
spread with its thousand windows and 
balconies over the entire world. I mean 
the hotel which is invariably referred to 
in daily newspapers as a “ huge modern 
caravanserai.” This hotel cannot be 
judged in a town. In a town, unless it 
possesses a river-front or a sea-esplanade, 
the eye never gets higher than its second 
storey, and as a spectacle the hotel 
resolves itself usually into a row of shops 
(for the sale of uselessness), with a large 
square hole in the middle manned by 
laced officials who die after a career 
devoted exclusively to the opening and 
shutting of glazed double-doors. 

To be fairly judged, the grand hotel 
must be seen alone on a landscape as 
vast as itself. The best country in which 
to see it is therefore Switzerland. True, 
the Riviera is regularly fringed with grand 
hotels from Toulon to the other side of 
San Remo; but there they are so closely 
packed as to interfere with each other’s 
impressiveness, and as a rule they are too 
low in altitude. In Switzerland they 
occur in all conceivable and inconceivable 
situations, The official guide of the Swiss 
Society of Hotel Keepers gives us photo- 
graphs of over eight hundred grand hotels, 
and it is by no means complete ; in fact, 
some of the grandest consider themselves 
too grand to be in it, pictorially. Just as 
Germany is the land of pundits and 
aniline dyes, France of revolutions, 
England of beautiful women, and Scot- 
land of sixpences, so is Switzerland the 
land of huge modern caravanserais. 

You may put Snowdon on the top of 
Ben Nevis and climb up the height of the 
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total by the aid of railways, funiculars, 
racks-and pinions, diligences and sledges ; 
and when nothing but your own feet will 
take you any farther, you will see, in 
Switzerland, a grand hotel, magically and 
incredibly raised aloft in the mountains ; 
solitary—no town, no houses, nothing but 
this hotel hemmed in on all sides by 
snowy crags, and made impregnable by 
precipices and treacherous snow and ice. 
I always imagine that at the next great 
re-drawing of the map of Europe, when 
the lesser nationalities are to disappear, 
the Switzers will take armed refuge in 
their farthest grand hotels, and there 
defy the mandates of the Concert. For 
the hotel, no matter how remote it be, 
lacks nothing that is mentioned in the 
dictionary of comfort. Beyond its walls 
your life is not worth twelve hours’ 
purchase. You would not die of hunger 
because you would perish of cold. At 
best you might hit on some peasant’s 
cottage in which the standards of existence 
had not changed for a century. But once 
pass within the portals of the grand hotel, 
and you become the spoiled darling of an 
intricate organisation that laughs at moun- 
tains, avalanches, and frost. You are 
surrounded by luxuries surpassing even 
the luxuries offered by the huge modern 
caravanserais of London. (For example, 
I believe that no London caravanserai is 
steam-heated throughout.) You have the 
temperature of the South, or of the North, 
by turning a handle, and the light of suns 
at midnight. You have the restaurants of 
Piccadilly and the tea-rooms of St. James’s 
Street. You eat to the music of wild 
artistes in red uniforms. You are amused 
by conjurers, bridge-drives, and cotillons. 
You can read the periodical literature of 
the world while reclining on upholstery 
from the most expensive houses in 
Tottenham Court Road and Oxford 
Street. You have a post-office, a tele- 
graph-office, and a telephone; pianos, 
pianolas, and musical-boxes. You go up 
to bed in a lift, and come down again to 
lunch in one. You need only ring a bell, 
and a specially trained man in clothes 
more glittering than yours will answer you 
softly in any language you please, and do 
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anything you want except carry you 
bodily. . . And on the other side of a 
pane of glass is the white peak, the virgin 
glacier, twenty degrees of frost, starvation, 
death—and Nature as obdurate as she 
was ten thousand years ago. Within the 
grand hotel civilisation is so powerful that 
it governs the very colour of your necktie 
of an evening. Without it, cut off from it, 
in those mountains you would be fighting 
your fellows for existence according to the 
codes of primitive humanity. Put your 
nose against the dark window, after 
dinner, while the band is soothing your 
digestion with a waltz, and in the distance 
you may see a greenish light. It is a 
star. And a little below it you may see 
a yellow light glimmering. It is another 
grand hotel, by day generally invisible, 
another eyrie de luxe. 

You go home and calmly say that you 
have been staying at the Grand Hotel 
Blank. But does it ever occur to you 
to wonder how it was all done? Does 
it ever occur to you that orchestras, 
lamp-shades, fresh eggs, fresh fish, vanilla 
ices, champagne, and cut flowers do not 
grow on snow-wreathed crags? You 
have not been staying in a hotel, but in 
a miracle of seven storeys. In the sub- 
basement lie the wines. In the basement 
women are for ever washing linen and men 
for ever cooking. On the ground-floor 
all is eating and drinking and rhythm. 
Then come five storeys of slumber; and 
above that the attics where the tips are 
divided. 

In judging the hotel on the landscape, 
you must thus imaginatively realise what 
it is and what it means. 





EM. 


The eye needs to be trained before it 
can look seeingly at a grand hotel and 
disengage its beauty from the mists and 
distortions which prejudice has created. 
This age (like any other age, for the 
matter of that) has so little confidence in 
itself that it cannot believe that it has cre- 
ated anything beautiful. It is incapable 
of conceiving that an insurance office 
may be beautiful. It is convinced, with 
the late Sir William Harcourt, that New 
Scotland Yard is a monstrosity. It talks 


of the cost, not of the beauty, of the 
Piccadilly Hotel. No doubt the Romans, 
who were nevertheless a sound artistic 
race of the second rank, talked of the 
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cost (in slaves) of their aqueducts, and 
would have been puzzled could they 
have seen us staring at the imperfect 
remains of the said aqueducts as inter- 
esting works of art. The notion that a 
hotel, even the most comfortable, is 
anything but a blot on the landscape, has 
probably never yet occurred to a single 
one of the thousands of dilettanti who 
wander restlessly over the face of Europe 
admiring architecture and scenery. Hotels 
as visual objects are condemned offhand, 
without leave to appeal, unheard, or 
rather unseen—I mean really “ unseen.” 

For several weeks, once, I passed daily 
in the vicinity of a huge modern caravan- 
serai, which stood by itself on a mountain 
side in Switzerland; and my attitude 
towards that hotel was as abusive and 
violent as Ruskin’s towards railways. And 
then one evening, early, in the middle 
dusk, I came across it unexpectedly, when 
I was not prepared for it: it took me 
unawares and suddenly conquered me. 
I saw it in the mass, rising in an immense 
irregular rectangle out of a floor of snow 
and a background of pines and firs. Its 
details had vanished. What I saw was not a 
series of parts, but the whole hotel, as one 
organism and entity. Only its eight floors 
were indicated by illuminated windows, 
and behind those windows I seemed to 
have a mysterious sense of its lifts con- 
tinually ascending and descending. ‘lhe 
apparition was impressive, poetic, almost 
overwhelming. It was of a piece with the 
mountains. It had simplicity, severity, 
grandeur. It was indubitably and mov- 
ingly beautiful. My eye had _ been 
opened ; the training had been begun. 

I expected, naturally, that the next 
morning I should see the hotel again in 
its original ugliness. Butno! .My view 
of it had been permanently altered. I 
had glimpsed the secret of the true 
manner of seeing a grand hotel. A grand 
hotel must be seen grandiosely—that is 
to say, it must be seen with a large sweep 
of the eye, and from a distance, and 
while the eye is upon its form the brain 
must appreciate its moral significance ; 
for the one explains the other. You do 
not examine Mont Blanc or an oil 
painting by Turner with a microscope, 
and you must not look at a grand hotel 
as you would look at a marble fountain 
or a miniature. 

Since the crepuscular hour above des- 
cribed, I have learnt to observe sympatheti- 
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cally the physiognomy of grand _ hotels, 
and I have discovered a new source of 
esthetic pleasure. I remember on a 
morning in autumn, standing ona suspen- 
sion bridge over the Dordogne and gazing 
at a feudal castle perched on a pre- 
feudal crag. I could not decide whether 
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as physical, possibly more moral than 
physical. As architecture it could not 
compare with the Parthenon or New 
Scotland Yard. But it was far from ugly, 
and it had an exquisite rightness in the 
landscape. 1 understood that it had been 
put precisely there because that was the 
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The apparition of the hotel at dusk. 


the feudal castle or the suspension bridge 
was the more romantic fact (for I am so 
constituted as to see the phenomena of 
the nineteenth century with the vision of 
the twenty-third), but the feudal castle, 
silhouetted against the flank of a great hill 
that shimmered in the sunshine, had 
an extraordinary beauty—moral as well 


unique place for it. And I understood 
that its turrets and windows and roofs 
and walls had been constructed precisely 
as they were constructed because a whole 
series of complicated ends had to be 
attained which could have been attained in 
no other way. Here was a simple result 
of an unaffected human activity which 
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had endeavoured to achieve an_ honest 
utilitarian end, and, while succeeding, 
had succeeded also in producing a work 
of art that gave pleasure to a mind 


because no other spot would have heen 
so suited to its purposes ; its geographical 
relation to the sun and the lake and the 
mountains had been perfectly adjusted. 

















“Next door” to the Grand Hotel. 


entirely unfeudal. A feudal castle on a 
crag as impossible to climb as to descend 
is, and always was, exotic, artificial, and 
against nature—like every effort of man !— 
but it does, and always did, contribute to 
the happiness of peoples. 

Similarly I remember, on a morning in 
winter, standing on a wild country road, 
gazing at another castle perched on a 
pre-feudal crag. But this castle was about 
fifteen times as big as the former one, and 
the crag had its earthy foot in a lake 
about a mile below. The scale of every- 
thing was terrifically larger. Still, the two 
castles, seen at proportionate distances, 
bore a strange, disconcerting resemblance 
the one to the other. The architecture 
of the second, as of the first, would not 
compare with the Parthenon or New 
Scotland Yard. But it was not ugly. 
And assuredly it had an exquisite right- 
ness in the landscape. I understood, far 
better than in the former instance, that it 
had been put precisely where it was, 





I understood profoundly the meaning of 
all those rows of windows and all those 
balconies facing the south and south-east. 
I understood profoundly the intention of 
the great glazed box at the base of the 
castle. I could read the words that the 
wreath of smoke from behind the turreted 
roof was writing on the slate of the sky, 
and those words were ‘ Chauffage cen- 
tral.” From the facades I could con- 
struct the plan and arrangement of the 
interior of the castle. I could instantly 
decide which of its two hundred chambers 
were the costliest, and which would be the 
last to be occupied and the first to be 
left. I could feel the valves of its heart 
rising and falling. Here was the simple 
result of an unaffected human activity, 
which had endeavoured to achieve an 
honest utilitarian end, and, while succeed- 
ing, had succeeded also in giving pleasure 
to a mind representative of the twenty- 
third century. A grand hotel ona crag 
as impossible to climb as to descend is, 
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and always will be, exotic, artificial, and 
against nature—like every effort of man! 
Why should a man want to leave that 
pancake, England, and reside for weeks at 
a time in dizzy altitudes in order to stare 
at mountains and propel himself over 
snow and ice by means of skis, skates, 
sledges, and other unnatural dodges? 
No one knows. But the ultimate sequel, 
gathered up and symbolised in the grand 
hotel, contributes to the happiness of 
peoples and gives joy to the eye that is 
not afflicted with moral cataract. 

And I am under no compulsion to con- 
fine myself to Switzerland. I do not 
object to go to the other extreme and flit 
to the Sahara. Who that from afar off 
in the Algerian desert has seen the white 
tower of the Royal Hotel at Biskra, 
oasis of 
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previous contribution tovk the shape 
of railway stations, which, until the erec- 
tion of the Lyons and the Orleans 
stations in Paris—about seventy years 
after the birth of stations—were almost 
without exception desolate failures. It 
will not be seriously argued, I suppose, 
that the first twenty years of grand hotels 
have added as much ugliness to the 
world’s stock of ugliness as the first 
twenty ycars of railway stations. If there 
exists a grand hotel as direfully squalid 
as King’s Cross Station (palace of an 
undertaking with a capital of over sixty 
millions sterling) I should like to see it. 
Hotel architecture is the outcome of a 
new feature in the activity of society, and 
this fact must be taken into account. 
When a new grand hotel takes a page 
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mating the 
architecture 
of hotels, it must be borne in mind that 
they constitute the sole genuine contri- 
bution made by the modern epoch to the 
real history of architecture. The last 


The feudal castle on the crag. 


conditions, 
the shackles 
of utility, in which the architecture of hotels 
has to evolve, are extremely severe and 
galling. In the end this will probably 
lead to a finer form of beauty than would 
16 
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otherwise have been achieved. In the 
first place a grand hotel, especially when 
it is situated “on the landscape,” can 
have only one authentic face, and to this 
face the other three must be sacrificed. 
Already many hotels advertise that every 
bedroom without exception Jooks south, 
or at any rate looks direct at whatever 
prospect the visitors have come to look 
at. This means that the hotel must 
have length without depth—that it must 
be a sort of vast wall pierced with 
windows. Further, the democratic quality 
of the social microcosm of a hotel necessi- 
tates an external monotony of detail. 
In general, all the rooms on each floor 
must resemble each other, possessing 
the same ‘advantages. If one has a 
balcony, all must have balconies. ‘There 
must be no sacrificing of the amenities 
of a room here and there to demands 
of variety or balance in the elevation. 
Again, the hotel must be relatively lofty— 
not because of lack of space, but to 
facilitate a complex service. ‘The kitchens 
of Buckingham Palace may be a quarter 
of a mile from the dining-room, and 
people will say, “ How wonderful!” But 
if a pot of tea had to be carried a quarter 
of a mile in a grand hotel, from the 
kitchen to a bedroom, people would say, 
“How absurd!” or, ‘‘ How stewed!” 
The “layer” system of architecture is 
from all points of view indispensable to 
the grand hotel, and its scenic disad- 
vantages must be met by the exercise of 
ingenuity. There are other problems 
confronting the hotel architect, such as 
the fitting together of very large public 
rooms with very small private rooms, and 
the obligation to minimise externally a 
whole vital department of the hotel (the 
kitchens, etc.); and I conceive that these 
problems are perhaps not the least ex- 
asperating. 

From the utilitarian standpoint the 
architect of hotels has unquestionably 
succeeded. The latest hotels are admir- 
ably planned; and a good plan cannot 
result in an elevation entirely bad. One 
might say, indeed, that a good plan 
implies an elevation good in at any rate 
elementals. Save that bedrooms are 


seldom sound-proof, and that they are 
nearly always too long for their breadth 
(the reason is obvious), not much fault 
can be found with the practical features 
of the newest hotel architecture. In 
essential matters hotel architecture is 
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good. You may dissolve in ecstasy before 
the facade of the Chateau de Chambord ; 
but it is certainly the whited sepulchre 
of sacrificed comfort, health, and prac- 
ticability. There also, but from a 
different and a less defensible cause, 
and to a different and not a_ better 
end, the importance of the main front 
rides roughly over numerous other con- 
siderations. In skilful planning no 
architecture of any period equals ours; and 
ours is the architecture of grand hotels. 

The beholder, before abruptly con- 
demning that uniformity of feature which 
is the chief characteristic of the hotel on 
the landscape, must reflect that this is 
the natural outer expression of the spirit 
and needs of the hotel, and that it neither 
can be nor ought to be disguised. It is 
of the very essence of the building. It 
may be very slightly relieved by the em- 
ployment of certain devices of grouping — 
as some architects in the United States 
have shown—but it must remain patent 
and paramount ; and the ultimate beauty 
of more advanced styles will undoubtedly 
spring from it and, in a minor degree, 
from the other inner conditions to which 
I have referred. And even when the 
ultimate beauty has been accomplished 
the same thing will come to pass as has 
always come to pass in the gradual pro- 
gress of schools of architecture. ‘The 
pendulum will swing too far, and the best 
critics of those future days will point to 
the primitive erections of the early twen- 
tieth century and affirm that there has 
been a decadence since then, and that if 
the virtue of architecture is to be main- 
tained inspiration must be sought by re- 
turning to the first models, when men did 
not consciously think of beauty, but pro- 
duced beauty unawares ! 

It was ever thus. 

The salvation of hotel architecture, up 
to this present, is that the grand _ hotel 
on the landscape, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, is remuneratively occupied only 
during some three or four months in the 
year. Which means that the annual 
interest on capital expenditure must be 
earned in that brief period. Which in 
turn means that architects have no money 
to squander on ornament in an age 
notorious for its bad ornament. If the 
architect of the grand hotel were as little 
disturbed by the question of dividends 
as Francis the First was in creating 
his Chambord and other marvels, the 
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even to the sympathetic eye. 


Meanwhile, in Switzerland, the hotel 
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consequences might have been offensive 
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hotel which so surprised me in the twilight 
is another human habitation, fairly repre- 
sentative of all the non-hotel architecture 

















A different castle on a pre-feudal crag 


architect may flatter himself that he has 
suddenly given architecture to a country 
which had none. This is a highly curious 
phenomenon. “ Next door” tothe grand 


on the Swiss country-side. It is quaint, 
and it would not hurt a fly. But surely 
the grand hotel is man’s more fitting 
answer to the challenge of the mountains ? 
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HE terrible discovery, now three 
days old, rankled like a barb of 
rusted iron in the gentle bosom 
of Mary Vance. It blotted the brightness 
of the day for her, and when sleep came 
it brought dreadful visions and dreams. 
She saw doomed souls writhing in fiery 
torment, she saw the smoke-blackened 
hand of her husband reach forth im- 
ploringly from the pit. And this had been 
so only since three days. 

What had seized upon the soul of the 
ship-captain James Vance, he who had 
been so full of strange, rude tendernesses, 
with whom she had sailed the sea since 
the day they were wed? Had she never 
really known him, never sounded these 
abysses of terror so suddenly disclosed ? 
For now he was as if changed by the 
wand of some sorcerer, his blithe nature 
dashed with savage rancour, his face dis- 
figured with diabolical darkness. All day 
he brooded; sometimes he burst out 
suddenly in frightful curses upon the crew. 
Ever since they had left Boston he had 
been sad and preoccupied. She had 
marked him, tall and splendid, bearded 
like a sea-king, standing with folded arms 
in the heaving bows, his rugged head bent 
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upon his breast, his eyes fixed on the 
blazing foam that flew from the prow of 
the Serapis. But only since the last 
three days had she known the truth. 

In the presence of his wife the captain’s 
stern features relaxed a little, and his 
harsh voice grew somewhat softer. But 
reciprocal anger stirred in the hearts of 
the crew against the monster passion they 
could not understand. Mary Vance, 
isolated by soul and sex, estranged from 
her husband by this new and remorseless 
secret, stood alone and forlorn in the 
shadows cast upon the Serapis by the 
dread temper of all on board. ‘The sun- 
light seemed merely to heat the gloom 
as the Serapis, with her big burden of 
cement and lime, tore on her way toward 
Callao. It was as if murder, unseen but 
sensed, moved among them. 

Mary Vance was a Scotchwoman whom 
Vance had met and married five years 
before in Dundee. She was intensely 
pious with a piety such as was fixed, 
uncompromising, and of a day long past. 
Instinctively now she took to fervent 
prayers, pouring them upon the waters, 
uttering them to all the winds. 

Three days before a storm had burst 
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upon them. Why had Captain Vance 
deemed it necessary to provision the 
boats? to place charts and instruments 
in them? The Serapis had easily 
mastered fiercer gales. 

It was on that very night that Mary 
Vance had seen her husband rise during 
one of the early morning watches and 
stealthily make his way toward the hold. 
In his eyes, revealed by a lantern’s light, 
was a look she had never seen before. 
What was he doing in the hold at that 
hour? Why was he so secret, so silent, 
so crafty in look and movement? Why, 
after a wearisome time, did he not return? 

‘The sad-eyed woman, with some strange, 
foreboding sense of doom weighing upon 
her, arose, and like a ghost crept on her 
slippered feet down the steep steps and 
along the narrow passage that led into the 
hold. Far ahead in the bows, where the 
ruddy lantern light bathed the enormous 
groaning knees and ribs of the bark and 
revealed the countless heads of the dusty 
barrels of Portland cement and unslaked 
lime, the woman saw her husband’s head 
black against the glow. Fantastic shadows 
were flung toward her as he moved. The 
vessel pitched and plunged on the mighty 
swells that followed the gale, and the 
oaken timbers and beams groaned dolor- 
ously as the ship staggered and lifted and 
shook. Stealthily she crept between the 
barrels, and watched her husband at his 
work, He was heaping broken boxes and 
old ropes, oakum and pieces of oily sail- 
cloth against the foot of the foremast. 

‘Jamie, Jamie, for the love of Heaven, 
what be you doing?” 

Pale and spirit-like she stood there, her 
eyes dilated with alarm, her voice full of 
sorrow and accusation. James Vance 
wheeled about as though steel had stabbed 
him; he leaped forward with a roar like 
a lion and a blasphemous oath, his eyes 
afire, his clenched fist quivering above 
his wife’s bare head. Cowering, she shrank 
away. Her husband’s arrested fist sank 
slowly, then opened and clutched her 
by the braids of her long hair. Like 
angel and fiend they seemed to stand 
there, his eyes darting flame into her own, 
which were filled with terror and tears. 

“Mary!” he shouted, “Mary! Ina 
second I'd have killed you! What are 
you doing here? Go back to the cabin!” 


The wife, trembling, crept away from 
the sombre scene; her white-robed form 
vanished like a mist from the circle of 
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the red lantern-light and that rolling eye. 
The next day the captain spoke no word 
to his wife. ‘The boats, provisioned and 
prepared for the emergency of the storm, 
still hung heavy from the davits. Mr. 
Monroe, the first mate, suggested replacing 
the stores. Gruffly the captain refused 
his consent. He was going to run the 
Straits of Magellan instead of doubling 
the Cape; the saving of time was worth 
the risk. The course was plain to him— 
and yet the Serapis was a rotten old tub. 
Never had good woman been more 
defamed by slander’s tongue than the 
good ship of Captain Vance by her 
master’s words. ‘The Serapis was framed 


out of the toughest white oak: her 
timbers were heavy and staunch, her 


seams new-caulked, her masts of picked 
Norwegian pine. From a famous Belfast 
yard she came twelve years before, and 
no ill of sea or shore had ever befallen her. 

Dark green and flecked with foam, 
between black and gloomy headlands, 
flanked by ragged hulks of sinister rocks 
and helmets of basalt that thrust up their 
ugly shapes from the furious waters, the 
Straits opened before the Serapis. ‘The 
savage and desolate peaks on both sides 
looked down like giants upon this white- 
pennoned bird of the sea that flew straight 
and undaunted between their formidable 
feet and the jaws of the white-fanged 
bluffs where bleached the skeletons of 
shattered ships. Perpetual rain and 
gloom brooded upon this region of warring 
elements. Yet safely and swiftly the 
Serapis fought her way through the fierce 
currents of the Straits, past this stormy 
gateway, to burst into the peaceful ocean 
of the West. ‘The billows of the Pacific 
now broke against her sides. 

Several days had passed, and still the 
Serapis was wrapped from keel to maintop 
in the black mood of the skipper. Mary 
Vance stood for hours by the taffrail, her 
pale blue eyes yearning for sign or 
portent, wandering along the illimitable 
sea-flats, searching the bland and un- 
changeable horizons. The soul of the 
unhappy woman was in torment, and she 
knew the soul of her husband writhed 
within him. All human things housed in 
the belly of the ship felt this bitterness as 
the Serapis, spreading her woven wings, 
foamed steadily northward on her track. 
To the east, at times, the sharp, snow- 
covered spines of the Andes glimmered 
pallidly through the grey sea-d'stances. 
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“Where be we now, Mr. Monroe?” 
asked the captain’s wife as the mate stood 
at noon with sextant to the sun. 

“Fifty-four south, seventy-six, thirty- 
one minutes west,” replied the officer. 

** And the course ?” 

“ Due north.” 

“And when do we reach the Tiger’s 
Tooth?” 

“JT think, ma’am, with this wind we'll 
be there at four bells.” 

When the slow, sweet strokes upon the 
bell pealed across the waters, Mary Vance 
was kneeling by the stern rail of the 
Serapis, the fallow glow of the sinking 
sun investing her as with the light of 
another world. In her hands she held a 
mass of white flowers and blue, poor 
crumpled flowers of cloth, torn from an 
old bonnet. These, with loving looks 
and trembling hands, she cast upon the 
white, boiling wake of the ship. Half a 
mile to the east a sharp, fang-like rock 
protruded above a ring of foam. It was 
the Tiger’s Tooth. 

‘The woman clasped her thin hands in 
prayer and inclined her waxen forehead 
upon them. So she knelt and prayed for 
a long time. ‘The sailors moved by her, 
tip-toed, in silence. 

As Captain Vance lay in his berth that 
night, staring with hot and sleepless eyes 
upon the darkness, which was filled with 
an oppressive heat, he saw the spectral 
form of his wife approach in the weak, 
weird light the stars cast upon the sea. 
She knelt beside him, her warm arms 
embraced his neck, and when she laid her 
lips to his ear he felt a tear pass from her 
cheek to his own. 

*‘ Jamie,” said she, ‘‘did you see the 
log to-day?” 

“No,” he replied. 

‘Just a few hours ago, Jamie, we were 
in seventy-six, thirty-one west, fifty-four, 
twenty-three south.” 

“Well ?” 

“Do ye no’ remember it, just three 
year ago, half a mile off the ‘Tiger’s 
Tooth? Do ye no’ remember our darling 
bairn, our Robin, and the dark day we 
put his poor wee body over the side in 
this bitter spot? Oh, I’ve not forgotten 
it, Jamie, and to-day when we passed over 
the same place, I threw some blooms 
upon his grave and said prayers. It’s 
over his head we sailed to-day, Jamie, 
and it seemed to me I could see our dear 
dead wean lying down there in the deep 
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sea-bottom, in the thick kelp and the 
coral ; the sweet fruit of our flesh sleeping 
thousands of fathoms deep with God’s 
awful monsters swimming about his 
blessed curly head and his bonnie blue 
eyes looking up at me through the sea. 
And for the sake of our dear dead bairn, 
Jamie, and for the sake of them that 
never came to us, and for the sake of 
your own immortal soul, Jamie, ye will 
no’ burn the ship ?—tell me, Jamie, ye will 
no’ burn the ship?” 

Captain Vance loosed himself from the 
hold of the white and pleading arms, and 
dolefully the stricken voice broke from 
his lips : 

“ Leave me, wife—leave me alone with 
my thoughts, Mary—I promise.” 

Mary Vance pressed a kiss upon his 
bearded mouth and left him, a happy 
light in her eyes. But to the eyes of 
James Vance no sleep would come. ‘The 
air seemed to grow more stifling, his 
brain was burning as with fever-flames. 
The vision that had been his insuffer- 
able torment through all the voyage, rose 
again, vivid, grim and ineffaceable. 

It was the dingy office of Marcus Hood 
in Boston, where this crafty man lurked 
like a spider amidst dusty books, dirty 
maps, broken samples, and freakish things 
from the four quarters of the world, and 
peered from his littered desk through the 
grimy windows upon the bright, brave 
ships in the Bay. Marcus Hood was the 
owner of the Serapis, and Vance in his 
agony lived over again his temptation and 
his fall. Hood’s gesture had been de- 
liberate and the tones of his voice by 
turns hard and caressing as he pointed to 
his beautiful ship through the dusty panes. 

‘Burn her, sink her, wreck her before 
she reaches Callao, Vance,” said he, ‘‘and 
a big share of the insurance goes to you. 
She is underwritten in Liverpool for twice 
her worth, cargo and bottom. I can 
afford to be liberal. You can afford to 
do it—and so be master of your own 
vessel ;—you see, with what you'll save 
you can easily buy the Zsanzu/a.” 

Vance’s ambition was like a demon 
planted in his breast. He longed for the 
splendid Zsandula and his own freedom 
as a man longs for the woman of his 
heart. So in that fell hour, three months 
ago, the hands of owner and master had 
met to seal the infamous bargain and the 
doom of the faithful vessel then loading 
at the dock. 
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“He was heaping broken boxes and old ropes, oakum and pieces of oily sailcloth against the foot 
of the foremast.” 
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Last week he had sought to do the 
deed to which the tempter had bound 
him. Then his wife had come upon him 
like a seraph with a flaming sword. To- 
night she had come again and held up to 
his guilty eyes the pure and radiant face 
of their dead babe, so mother and babe 
might plead as with the tongues of clarions 
for the life of the ship. 

A heavy step sounded without, then a 
knock. Monroe, the first mate, entered 
the cabin with a lantern. ‘The bloodshot 
eyes of the skipper looked up at him from 
the berth. 

“Will you please come forward, sir?” 
asked the mate, “I fear there’s trouble of 
some sort.” 

The decks were warm to their feet. 
The captain ordered the forward hatch 
removed. A column of foul smoke, in- 
terwoven with a dull, struggling flame, 
leaped into the air. 

“Shut the hatch!” he shouted. It was 
shut, all but a narrow orifice through 
which they thrust a hose. The water 
shot upon the barrels in the hold. 

“Spontaneous combustion, sir,” said 
Mr. Monroe. 

They could not see that none of 
the water reached the smouldering wood- 
work. ‘The oil-soaked, close-packed sails 
had engendered heat and then fire as 
easily as a smothered coal-heap or a pile 
of mouldering straw. Within the ribbed 
body of the Serafis terrible convulsions 
were bred. The barrels of unslaked lime 
burst, and their contents, hissing hot, 
boiled forth like geysers and frothing 
volcanoes, turning the hold to an infernal 
cauldron. The cement set in the barrels 
and slowly turned to stone. ‘hen the 
hatches blew up, and the dense white 
fumes enveloped the ship as with the 
snowy shrouds of doom. Like gigantic 
serpents the fires, freed once more, burst 
forth from the hatchways and darted their 
fierce tongues towards the stars. ‘To and 
fro flitted the forms of the crew, in and 
out of the depths of the mountainous 
billows of blinding steam, half hidden or 
blackly stamped against the crimson 
background of the flames soaring into the 
night. Already the decks were intolerable 
with heat; the pitch bubbled from the 
seams. The Serafis was a hollow shell 
of seething lime and raging fire ; she held 
her own destruction within her, red and 
unconquerable. 

“Heave to!” shouted Captain Vance 
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out of the impenetrable limbo of white 
steam. ‘Man the boats!” 

He picked his way towards the cabin. 
There in the doorway, face to face, he 
met his wife. She was ashen pale, even 
in the glow of the flames; an iron and 
invincible conviction of the unforgivable 
crime was stamped on her every linea- 
ment. The captain seized her hand and 
dragged her forward. She followed, 
passively, deaf to the things he spoke, 
blind to the terror about her, 

** Put Mrs. Vance in one of the boats,” 
he commanded the second mate. 

He went to the cabin again through 
the flame: and the smoke. When he 
returned with a roll of papers in his hand 
the last boat was ready to leave the 
side of the burning ship. He leaped 
into it, and the doomed Serafis stood 
masterless upon the sea, a floating shuttle 
of fire. 

** Sheer off!” cried the captain, and the 
boat shot beyond the circle of glaring 
light cast from the Serapis. Like a 
wounded animal the vessel began to turn, 
warping from the wind and setting her 
head again toward the north. ‘The sails 
flapped and filled. 

“Where is my wife?” asked the 
captain. 

“In the second mate’s boat, sir, I 
think,” replied the sailor. 

“Mary!” cried Vance in the direction 
of the other boats, “are you there ?” 

There was no answer. ‘The Serapis 
with swelling canvas was moving swiftly 
away. 

“Mary!” cried the skipper again. 

“She isn’t here, sir,” came over the 
water. 

At that instant, as if in answer to her 
name, the white figure of Mary Vance 
appeared on the stern of the burning 
bark. Up from the boats arose impotent 
curses and groans, 

“Pull! pull!” rang out the frenzied 
voice of the captain, and the sailors bent 
like racers to their oars. But the Servafis, 
steadily gathering headway, drew her 
burning robes about her, and slowly the 
gap of fire-dazzled water widened between 
blazing ship and straining boat. 

‘Jump, Mary, jump!” shrieked her 
husband. “ For God’s sake, jump!” 

Mary Vance turned toward him her 
wide-open, sorrow-stricken eyes, and once 
more upon her face he saw that look of 
unutterable reproach. Like a martyr 
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upon her death-pyre she stood there, the 
mast like a gigantic stake behind her, 
centred in the core of the brilliant rose 
of fire that spread over the ship, her form 
made radiant and holy by the solemn 
sp!lendours of the sea and the threshing 
flames. She held her hands clasped, as 
in prayer, before her. So, like a saint in 
a fiery furnace, she drew away from their 
aching eyes and horror-writhen hearts. 
The great topsails, safe from the fire, 
shone like sheets of ruddy gold against 
the stars. ‘The smoke and snowy volumes 
of lime-vapours billowed into the air like 
clouds in a summer sky, encrimsoned and 
gilded with the red elements in their 
hearts. And all about the ship as she 
sped northward, the sea turned to blood 
with the reflected glory of her death, and 
the stars paled, and her wake to the men 
in the helpless boats was a wake of fire. 
Through tears and smoke-smarting eyes 
they beheld the shining, solitary figure of 
the captain’s wife, never moving from the 
stern, Eruptions of fire and smoke en- 
compassed her, and golden showers of 
sparks,—a great yardarm fell hissing into 
the sea. So they looked their last upon 
her until the Serafis was but a blot of 
red against the cold, eternal skies, a 
vanishing mass of floating fire, which 
finally dimmed to a glowing coal upon 
the horizon and then to a spark that was 
lost amidst the host of sinking stars. 
Soon after immense clouds gathered in 
the heavens and poured their torrential 
rains upon the sea. 

In two days the boats made the broken 
coast of Chili, And the Serapis?—ah! 
the Serapis ! 


‘arly in the world’s infant years, when 
the American continents rose heaving 
from the sea and shook themselves dry in 
the beams of a younger sun than shines 
to-day, a resting-place had been wrought 
for the Serapis. A high, rocky wall was 
thrust up on part of the coast south of the 
Isthmus of Darien, fronting the sca. There 
came an earthconvulsion and rent it 
asunder from its roots in the sea to its 
crest in the sunlight. Thither, after un- 
thinkable ages, the Sevapis, a blackened 
hulk steered by Death or Destiny, came 
at last in our day to lay her poor weary 
body on this rocky bed. ‘The gap in the 
cliff had become a canyon, the outlet of 
a small river. Jungles formed on either 
bank, and the narrow estuary was soon 
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filled with a smothered tangle of tropical 
trees and rank, riotous vegetation. 

The Serapis, a masked vagrant of the 
desert seas, a blasted derelict, but with 
her bulwarks mostly intact and her main- 
mast still standing proudly, erring and 
drifting, crept northward to the equator. 
Then, caught in the tumult of a violent 
squall, she was cast shoreward and flung 
into the entrance of the estuary, high and 
dry in the river’s bed. Here the Serapis 
reposed, washed by the river and the low 
tides from the sea that foamed up the 
narrow bight. Her single mast, charred 
but still solid, stood upright under the 
festooning arches of the trees that flour- 
ished high up on the banks. The soft 
luxuriance of theteeming forestsurrounded 
her. Once a heavy earthquake shook up 
the heated and unstable land and loosened 
a mass of earth and rubble from the cliffs 
above. It thundered down upon the 
deck of the Sevaf’s and against her sides, 
though these the river freed again. The 
trees and flowers cast their seed upon the 
earthen covering of the ship, and soon 
a tropical garden began to bloom with 
interwoven leaves and ferns and jungle 
creepers. Emblazoned blooms and 
tufted and clustered growths of a hundred 
shapes and colours began to flourish 
there. About the upright mainmast a 
dense host of sturdy vines entwined them- 
selves like green serpents and made a 
mighty column of foliage. Several trees 
shot up where the soil lay thickest. Birds 
mated and nested in her trees; strange 
furtive animals made their haunts and 
burrows in the earth on her breast. So 
the Serapis lay for seven years buried in 
her fair cerements of earth, leaves and 
flowers, and her name was spoken no more 
upon the seas. 

In the seventh year of her slumbers, in 
the season of the rains, a great flood 
devastated the mountains and inland 
valleys until the narrow sea-gulch roared 
and raved with the rushing waters. ‘The 
Serapis was lifted from :her nest in the 
river-bed, torn loose from her anchor-chains 
of flowering creepers and clinging vines, 
and vomited forth into the sea. 

There, like some ancient barge of state, 
a fragment torn from the rich, primeval 
forest, trailing her long grasses and mats 
of tangled ferns through the waters, she 
roved idly, the sport of every wind and 
current. The salt spray soon blighted 
some of the jungle growths, and they hung 
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rusted 
Several 


her black bulwarks, 


down frum 
and yellow like rotting sails. 
brooding birds, brilliant parrots and flam- 
ing toucans, chained by instinct to their 
nests, remained in the floating forest with 


their mates. Sea-fowl came and lined the 
branches of the trees and flew screaming 
about the strange drifting islet. 

The changing impulses of the ocean 
carried her west, then south. Once at 
night she lay in the path of a steamer 
from Sydney—a boat’s length to port or 
starboard and the iron vessel and the 
wooden had run their heads together like 
two frantic bulls. The watch upon that 
steamer spoke in awed voices of a spectre 
island they had passed during the night, 
so close that the branches of trees had 
scraped the shrouds! Their captain, who 
swore by his charts, cursed them for 
drunken fools, But when he saw, caught 
in the ratlines, a small twig newly broken 
from the bough, fluttering its green leaves 
in the wind, his heart was confounded 
within him. ‘Thus had the Serafis once 
more become the blind, dumb, and mind- 
less terror of the deep, a floating menace 
hidden under beautiful floral robes. 

Silent, swift and sure, out of the night 
came a magnificent clipper-ship south- 
bound from Vancouver to Kingston in 
Jamaica. Every sail was set, the taut 
ropes sang in the breeze, her hull seemed 
lost beneath her towers of straining canvas, 
Her captain stood in the bow gazing 
toward the stern, his eyes rested on the 
vague form of the helmsman in the dull 
glow of the binnacle-lamp. ‘To left and 
right of him the red and green stars of the 
ship’s lights shone sharp and bright as 
living jewels. ‘They were the eyes of the 
ship, eyes that saw not, yet could be seen. 

A black mass, inert, blind and terrible, 
the dead ship heaved up her ponderous 
mass against the living. ‘There was a 
monstrous shock, a rending crash—the 
thin, hollow, iron shell of the queenly 
clipper, striking the thick oak reinforced 
by the solid tons of cement that lay 
packed behind it, was crumpled up like 
pasteboard. She staggered and shook 
like a racehorse that has dashed its head 
against a stone wall. ‘The seas poured 
into her hold. Even as the ships struck, 
down like a gigantic club rushed the 
tall mainmast of the Servapis, snapped off 
from its earth-rotted base and tearing with 
it all its entwining leafage. Like a bolt 
from the sky it fell acruss the foredeck 
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of the clipper and upon the master of 
the ship as he lay prone on the deck 
where the shock had hurled him. ‘The 
massive timber crushed him pitilessly 
beneath a cushion of leaves that exhaled 
strange fragrances. 

Swiftly the stricken ship begin to fill. 
Boats were lowered, the helpless form 
of the unconscious captain gently lifted 
over the side. Reeling and swaying, the 
noble, wounded ship went down to doom, 
making a maelstrom with sucking spirals 
and clashing waves that met above her 
decks and licked the sails ere they sank 
into the depths. Four boats rocked 
mournfully upon the sea. Close by 
drifted the sinister shape of the derelict ; 
her fallen mast, freed from the sunken 
ship, hung slanting in the dark water; 
frightened birds, disturbed by the crash, 
circled screaming in the air. 

Fear and ghastly wonder possessed 
the men. They rowed towards the 
floating monster, Beneath its ragged 
raiment of jungle foliage they discerned 
the familiar hull of a ship. They 
clambered aboard; their dark shapes 
and low voices broke the seals of the 
night and caused this sullen hull of 
destruction, this rank garden of death, 
to live once more, ‘The soft, spongy soil 
felt for the first time the foot of man. 
‘The awestruck sailors bore their captain 
to an open space near the stern, where 
they laid him, crushed and helpless, with 
a ship’s lantern beside him. The dying 
man opened his eyes. - 

“Where am I?” he asked, his eyes 
bent upon the branches of the tamarisk 
above his head. . 

“On the derelict we struck, sir,” the 
first mate replied; ‘‘she’s covered with 
earth and trees—most wonderful.” 

** And where’s my ship ?” 

** Sunk, sir,” murmured the mate mourn- 
fully, with lowered head. ‘The captain 
feebly closed his eyes. The lantern-light 
beat upon his pain-blanched face, framed 
in a grey beard and long, iron- hued hair. 
One of the men, thrusting aside the light 
bracken, held a lantern over the stern, 
and spelled out the tarnished letters of 
gold. 

“S-E-R-A-P-I-S—Serafis,” he said. 

The first mate started violently. The 
dying master caught the word through all 
the treachery of his failing senses. 

“Mr. Monroe,” he whispered to the 
officer, ‘‘ did he say the Serapis ?” 

















“Like @ martyr upon her death-pyre she stood there.” 
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** Ay, sir, the Serafis—our old ship.” 

Painfully the captain raised himself to 
a sitting position. Ilis eyes were open 
with a mighty wonder, ‘They were fixed 
upon the constellation of the Southern 
Cross, which seemed to rise and sink in a 
gap between the boughs of the trees. 

“The Jsandula sunk! The Serafis 
still afloat! and it’s seven years since | 
saw her, burning like a torch, sail off 
through the night! Lord God!” 

The soul of James Vance in its extremity 
was once more confronted by the vision 
that would not vanish. He covered his 
face with his hands ; the men, hushed in 
the awful presence of the departing life, 
stood reverently about him. ‘Then he 
sank back upon the earth, and it was seen 
that an inner serenity had settled upon 
his face, 

“ Mr. Monroe,” he said faintly, and the 
mate bent down, ‘I am done for. IJ’ll 
be gone in an hour or so. I think—I 
feel she—Mary—is still here. So it’s fit 
I lie down beside her, she that was my 
good dear wife, here on the old ship that 
was our wedding couch, our babe’s cradle 
and her coffin. So let me lie here, old 
friend, you who have stood by me through 
all the years —till the sea takes all.” 

His hand strayed forth and closed over 
the hand of the mate in a last pressure, 
When dawn came they dug a grave with the 
blades of their oars in the deep earth that 
lay upon the after-deck of the Sevapis. At 
a depth of several feet they struck the deck 
of the vessel and came suddenly upon the 
fragments of mortality that once framed 
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The trench 
was widened, and husband and wife at last 
reposed side by side, and the earth was 


the body of Mary Vance. 


piled upon them like a mantle. A sailor 
set a rude cross upon the grave, another 
decked it with ferns and grasses. 

A day later a British steamer sighted 
the signals of the men on the derelict, 
and carried the officers and the crew of 
the Zsandula to Valparaiso. 

South and south the aimless Sevafis, a 
floating tomb, wandered and strayed and 
crossed the path of many a ship. Master 
after master complained of this danger to 
navigation along the Chilian coast. So 
the Minister of the Navy of the Republic 
ordered forth a gunboat, which for days 
hunted for the derelict. At last, far to 
the south, the lookout saw the black, 
ominous hulk tossing upon the swells. 
Her trees and foliage were blasted by 
wave and wind, and she trailed her funeral 
veils like some mad widow through the 
bitter seas. 

The swift white gunboat stood off— 
there was a flash of flame, then another, 
two puffs of smoke and a blended thunder 
across the waters. ‘The steel shells burst 
in the hard unrotted oak of the valiant 
vessel, and the victorious floods, long 
denied, roared into her heart. So she 
sank with a sound of rushing waters that 
was like a hymn of thanks, sank to slcep 
amid “the thick kelp and the coral.” So 
the sea that breaks but never is broken, 
the sea that takes all, closed over her not 
more than half a mile west of the ‘Tiger’s 
Tooth. 


THE TRYST. 


ERE, where the vagrant honeysuckles 
meet, 
When all the meadow-world is twilight-blue, 
Come girl and boy with eager, restless feet, 
Parting the heavy clovers and white dew. 


They pass me at the tryst, they do not see. 
They think I seek one, coming somewhat late. 
Love, with a laugh, a silence, goes by me 

A score of times each evening at the gate. 


And when the that 
clear 

I hear the fitful waving of the grass, 

Slow to the tryst of many a bygone year 


The ghostly feet of vanished lovers pass 


night is quict, so 


Still am I lonely ; among ghosts, alone. 
Living and dead, the lovers pass me by ; 
Yet to my lips how oft a kiss is blown, 
Love’s glance into my own burns mistily, 


Sometimes a whisper, failing in its flight, 
Homes to me, of a lost gift murmuring 
As a dead leaf, my soul is, in dawn’s light, 
Caught in the mesh of an immortal thing. 





I. K. Lioyp. 
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kind of story. ‘They are an 

Epoch in English Literature. I 
have been studying Love Stories and I 
find they are all wrong. I believe they 
must do a considerable amount of harm. 
Love Stories in fiction invariably turn out 
right in the end. Lovers read this class 
of fiction and they argue to themselves 
that, since that pair of young people 
fixed it up and won through to wealth 
and happiness in the face of tremendous 
opposition, they can do likewise. They 
can’t. In real life stories founded on 
the same hypotheses generally turn out 
wrong, and that is what mine do; and 
that is why they are an Epoch in English 
Literature. I feel that the hearts of 
parents and guardians will go out to me 
in gratitude for the realistic warnings my 
stories present, and if they care to express 
their thanks by sending me sums _ of 
money, c/o the Editor of this journal, 
[ will pay such contributions to a very 
deserving charity that I know—a_hard- 
working and rather handsome young man 
who is desperately in need of assistance. 
His motto is, “Curse your work ; I want 
charity.” 

New readers, start here, please. You 
will come to some italics here and there 
if you keep steadily at it. ‘The italics, as 
the newspapers say, are my own, and I 
think they are rather good. 


¢ |“ stories that follow are a new 


s 
LOVE STORY OF THE YOUNG COUPLE 
WHO MARRY IN SPITE OF PARENTAL 


OPPOSITION, 


They were desperately in love, and 
their souls yearned one for the other and 
all that. 

He was a brilliant but unknown author 
and all that. 

She was a pure, high-souled, beautiful, 
winsome English girl and all that. 

Her face was like a clear-cut cameo 
and all that, and his was like a mixture 
of Forbes-Robertson and a young Greek 
god and all that. 

Their parents, especially hers, were 
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soul-less, money-grubbing people, and 
absolutely refused to let them make a 
match of it and all that. 

They might not even meet—ah, heaven ! 
they might not meet and all that. 

At last he got a letter to her through 
the post, and one day they were made 
one in the dingy surroundings of a 
registry office and all that. 

But outside the birds were singing and 
their young hearts (beating as one) were 
singing too and all that. 


(Now I branch off and present the 
proper, not the fictional, sequel on the 
judgment of Keats that Truth ts 
Beauty ; Beauty Truth, it ts one of 
the most beautiful things in English 
Literature.) 





They didn’t have an attic in Llooms- 
bury where he whistled as his pen flew 
over the manuscript, while she flitted 
about chirping like acanary. No! ‘They 
had the basement suite in a block of 
tenements at Shepherd’s Bush. And he 
didn’t whistle as his pen flew over the 
manuscript. No! He groanedand cursed 
and had to keep interrupting himself to 
pop round to the Free Library to hunt up 
a word in the dictionary. And she didn’t 
flit about chirping like a canary. No! If 
she even moved he flung down his pen 
and tore his hair and asked her how 
the dickens he was going to write if 
she couldn’t keep still for two minutes 
together. 

And when he spoke a sharp word tears 
didn’t start into her beautiful eyes to be 
kissed away by him. Oh, dearno! She 
gave him a back-answer that lasted fifteen 
minutes by the clock, and said she wished 
she’d never left her happy, comfortable 
home ; and that he was a coward to have 
taken her away from her mother. 

And at the end of a year she didn’t tie 
up for him the manuscript of his novel, 
and breathe a prayer over it, and kiss it, 
and carry it round with him to the pub- 
lisher. No! She had twins over which 
to do the tying up and prayer-breathing 
and carrying round business; and before 
he started out they had a nasty scene 
because she said he was always popping 
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off by himself ; and finally he had to hunk 
the manuscript round in the perambulator 
with the twins, and with her walking by 
his side and telling him things about 
nimself. 

Oh, yes, he had! 

And the next day the publisher didn’t 
come bursting round to their rooms with 
a cheque, and the young man didn’t 
awake to find himself famous. No! ‘The 
manuscript came back by itself with a 
sickening thud nineteen times and then 
got lost. And finally he bolted off and 
left the girl ; and after leading an infamous 
career ended up in prison ; and she went 
back to her mother, who never omitted an 
opportunity of reminding her of the fact. 

Oh, yes, she did ! 


II. 
LOVE STORY OF THE DULL YOUNG 
MAN WHO BY AN ACT OF HEROISM 


WINS THE HEART OF THE PROUD 


BEAUTY. 


They called him the Ugly Duckling 
and all that. 

He was plain, clumsy, shy, a fool at 
sports, a dullard in conversation, untidy, 
and all that. 

She was as hauglity as she was beautiful 
and all that ; and she consistently snubbed 
him, and all that. 

So did the wealthy, dashing young 
fellow with whom she was in love. 


The Ugly Duckling was mooning about 
in the fields one day, when, climbing a 
hedge, he saw the lovers walking hand in 
hand in the meadow beneath him. 

For a few minutes, in torture of soul 
and all that, he watched them. 

Suddenly he heard a sound and saw 
a sight that transfixed him with horror, 
and all that. A licking great bull came 
bellowing over the crest of the hill and 
charged towards the twain. 

The girl gave a scream, and, as the 
two set off running, the Ugly Duckling 
scarcely could believe his eyes as he saw 
the wealthy, dashing young fellow running 
in advance ! 

Without 


a moment’s hesitation he 


slipped down the hedge, and rushed to 
head off the bull. 

“‘T will save you!” he cried to the girl 
as he passed her. 
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(Here follows the proper, not the fictional, 
ending. It ts painfully, brutally sad, 
and sentimental young people had 
better not read it, really.) 


1”? 


“Run, you silly juggins!” she gasped 
in reply. 

Not he! 

At least not just then. 

The girl and the wealthy dashing young 
fellow reached safety just as he managed 
to attract the bull’s attention. 

Well, the girl ought to have turned a 
Flash of Scorn—just one Flash—on the 
wealthy, dashing young man; and he 
ought to have slunk off home; and she 
ought to have turned to her rescuer with 
outstretched arms, and the story ought to 
end “their lips met.” 

It doesn’t. It absolutely does not. 

All the girl did to the wealthy dasher 
was to say, laughing and gasping, “ Well, 
you are a rotten funk!” and all he did 
was to give her a pinch and say, ‘‘ Kid, 
you're getting fat! You can’t run for 
toffee!” And then they both stood by the 
hedge and roared with laughter, while the 
licking great bull bustled the young man 
three times round the field, and finally 
caught him a good hard prong in the 
back part of him just as he was hurling 
himself through the gate. 

And then they strolled down to the 
village to see about getting the banns 
fixed up; and the Ugly Duckling crawled 
home with one hand behind him, and 
turning sideways when he met people. 

Oh, yes, he did! 


III. 
LOVE STORY OF THE ESCAPED CONVICT. 


Boom! Boom! Boom! and all that. 

It is the guns signalling that a convict 
has escaped—that out on the moor on 
this dreadful night some poor hunted 
wretch, and all that. 

As she hears them she is crouching 
over the fire in the little moorland cottage 
at which she is spending a summer 
holiday, and all that. 

The farmer and his wife have gone to 
market and she is alone, and all that. 

Hark ! and all that. 

What is that ? and all that. 

Footsteps and all that. 

Suddenly the door bursts open, and 
she gives a little cry as a dripping, mud- 
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stained figure enters in convict garb and 
all that. 


(The proper, not the fictional, sequel. 
Terrible, but true. I cant help it. 
I didn’t make human nature, really.) 


Beneath the mud and the bloodstains 
she doesn’t see the intellectual face of a 
handsome young man. No; she sees 
a beetling brow overhanging a perfectly 
diabolical countenance. 

And he doesn’t fall in a swoon crying 
“Save me!” and she doesn’t bring him 
to; and he doesn’t tell her how he was 
wrongly convicted; and she doesn’t set 
food before him and supply him with 
change of raiment. 

Oh, no! He says: ‘‘ Look here! I done 
a stretch for putting a bloke through it, 
and I’ll do the same for you if must be. 
Open your mouth and I'll knock your 
head off! Grub, drink, clothes, money— 
sharp, can’t yer! curse yer!” 

And just when, frightened out of her 
life, she has fitted him up and two warders 
come hammering at the door, she doesn’t 
hide him and put them off the scent. 

Oh, no! He hides himself; and she 
tells them where he is; and he springs 
out with an oath and the poker, and 
catches her a swot over the head that 
lays her senseless ; and bashes one warder 
into the middle of next week ; and heaves 
the lamp at the other and escapes. 

And months after his innocence has 
not been declared, and the Prime Minister 
does not give him a cheque for compen- 
sation, and they don’t mect suddenly with 
a glad cry in the middle of the bustling 
Strand. 

Nothing like it! She meets him months 
after all right, but he raises his fist and 
makes an expressive grimace, and she 
jumps into a motor-bus with one wild leap 
and has a fit on the floor, which is the 
beginning of a mental breakdown and 
leaves her bedridden for the rest of her 
life. 

Oh, yes, it does ! 


IV. 


LOVE STORY OF THE ESTRANGED COUPLE 
BROUGHT TOGETHER BY THEIR CHILD. 


She had lost him! and all that. 
Yes, he no longer loved her, and all 
that. 
Tears dimmed her beautiful eyes as 
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she recalled the fond days of their coutt- 
ship and the happy early years of their 
married life, and all that. 

How different now! and all that. 

He studiously neglects her, he scarcely 
ever dines at home now, and all that. 

The door opens and a little toddling 
figure with sunny hair and blue eyes 
enters, and all that. 

His eyes! and all that. 

With a low, crooning cry she catches 
the little one to her breast, and all that. 

“Mummie! I hasn’t seen Daddy for 
such a heaps of time!” and all that. 

* Doesn’t he like us, Mummie?” and 
all that. 

“ Hush ! hush! my darling. Of course 
he loves us dearly !” and all that. 

““Why’s 00 cwying, Mummie?” and all 
that. 

“Oh! Baby!” and all that. 

“ T'll ask Daddy to stay with us always, 
Mummie !” and all that. 

Ah, if this little one was heaven-sent 
to draw them together again! and all 
that. 


(The proper, not the fictional, sequel. 
Keep your seats, please. These things 
must be, and we cawt help them, 
really.) 


They are finishing dinner on the same 
night. 

He has turned up unexpectedly, and 
he is morose and silent throughout the 
meal, 

Coffee is served at the table, and at 
the same moment little Sunbeam comes 
toddling in. 

The child gives a glad cry all right on 
seeing her father; and she runs eagerly 
to him all right, and she says: ‘‘ Dadda! 
Dadda ! I’se so glad 00’s come back ; will 
00 stay wiv us always now?” all right. 
Yes, that part is true enough to life. 

3ut she doesn’t twine her chubby little 
arms around his neck, and he doesn’t give 
a hollow groan and bury his burning face 
against her curls. 

Not a bit of it. Nowhere near it. 

One of her chubby little arms sweeps 
the coffee-pot into his lap; and he gives a 
bellow and a curse instead of a hollow 
groan ; and instead of burying his burn- 
ing face he claps both hands to one 
burning leg, and hops round the room on 
the other. 

And he doesn’t tell the butler to counter- 
order the carriage and to take his bag 
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back to his room; and a fast-looking 
woman doesn’t leave Charing Cross in a 
passion, after waiting angrily for him up 
and down the platform as the hour for the 
departure of the Continental train ap- 
proaches ; and the story doesn’t end with 
husband, wife and child kissing and 
crying. 

Oh dear, no! 

He roars at the butler to put his bag in 
the carriage, and he bounces out of the 
house with an overcoat covering his coffee- 
stained legs ; and the story ends with him 
getting into the boat-train with the fast- 
looking woman at Charing Cross, 

Oh, yes, it does ! 


V. 


LOVE STORY OF THE TYPIST AND THE 
YOUNG AUTHOR, 


The sunbeams are dancing on_ her 
pretty golden hair as she sits at work with 
her typewriting machine in her dingy 
lodging, and all that. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! go her pretty fingers 
over the keys, and all that. 

Presently she stops typing, and for a 
long time pores over the manuscript on 
which she is at work, and all that. 

Thud! a tear falls on the closely written 
sheets, and all that. 

And then the door opens and her heart 
gives a bang as there enters the young 
author whom she has longingly awaited, 
and all that. 


(The proper, not the fictional, sequel. Girls 
had better not read any further, 
really.) 


Yes, he points with a trembling hand 
at the manuscript on which she is 
engaged all right ; and he asks in a thick 
voice, “‘ Have you done it ?” all right. 

‘That part of it is more or less accord- 
ing to sample ; but not the rest. 

The story to which he refers is the 
story, all right, of an author who proposes 
to a typist by sending her a tale setting 
forth such a method of doing the trick ; 
but she is not such a fool as to take it 
personally; and she didn’t cry over 
it because she knew it was meant for 
her. No! She cried over it because 
the handwriting was so abominable the 
poor girl couldn’t read the beastly thing. 

And she wasn’t longingly awaiting him 
vecause she loved him. By no means. 
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She was yearning for him because he 
owed her ninepence for the last thousand 
words she did for him, and because she 
thought he had taken off a new Koh-i-noor 
pencil that was on her desk when he last 
called. 

And his hand did not tremble, and _ his 
voice was not thick, because of his love 
for her. Oh, no! It was because he had 
been drinking. 

And though certainly her tones were 
faltering when she addressed him, this 
was not because she had tears in her 
voice, but because she had two caramels 
stuck together in her mouth in one great 
lump. 

And they didn’t fall into each other's 
arms ; and he didn’t call her ‘my twin- 
soul”; and the story doesn’t end with 
her saying that all her life she will keep 
the manuscript by which means he pro- 
posed to her. 

Oh, no! Nothing like it. 

All the falling that was done was when 
he fell over a chair because he saw three 
instead of one; and all he called her was 
the slowest typist he’d ever seen; and all 
she did with his manuscript was to heave 
it after him when her landlord came up 
and chucked him downstairs. 

Oh, yes, she did ! 


Va. 


LOVE STORY OF THE GIRL WHO TEACHES 
HER LOVER A LESSON, 


She would teach him a lesson! and all 
that. 

Oh, yes, she would! and all that. 

How dare he! and all that. 

She would show him that if he could 
flirt with other girls so could she with 
other men, and all that. 


And so she does. She picks out some 
wretched lump of a fellow whom she 
secretly despises and throws herself at 
him. And with a wicked little laugh she 
packs up her lover’s letters and presents, 
and returns them to him with a cold note 
saying she finds she has made a mistake 
and wishes to break off the engagement. 
(The proper, not the fictional, ending. 

And, in my opinion, the most awful 
one of the lot, really.) 


But the wretched lump of a fellow 
whom secretly she despises doesn’t fall 
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in with it at all. As a matter of fact, 

he secretly despises Aer, and when she 
; keeps bothering round after him he 
5 practically tells her so. 

Oh, yes, he does. And she hustles 
round after some one else to serve her 
purpose and can’t find him by any means. 
Nobody wants her. Nobody wants her 
at all. She is a slump. ‘There is no 
demand for her. 

And meanwhile the returned letters and 
presents do not bring her lover to his 
senses with a jerk ; and he does not rush 
round and implore forgiveness ; and after 
sufficiently punishing him she does not 
say, “ Why, you dear, silly old boy, I was 
only teaching you a lesson.” 

Not a bit like it. 

Her lover, who for weeks has been 
trying to get out of the engagement 
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without being stuck for damages for 
Breach, is simply delighted. And he 
writes and tells her so; and adds that 
she has forgotten to return with the 
presents the curb bracelet, the ivory 
powder box, the Omar Khayyam bound 
in limp leather, and the half-sovereign 
he lent her mother when she said she had 
lost her railway-ticket five weeks ago last 
Saturday. And will she please send them 
back by bearer and oblige. 

And he keeps on worrying and worrying 
and hanging about the house for the 
beastly things till she daren’t move out 
of doors for fear of meeting him. 

And the story ends with his marrying 
her most dearly hated friend two months 
later, and with her remaining a neglected 
old maid for life. 

Oh, yes, it does ! 





A STREET ECHO. 


H! she was a fair wax vesta vendor, 
I was a matchless man: 





She spoke me near where the fountain clear 
In the moonlight splashed and ran, 
She had but one box remaining 
(Tis often, often, so!), 
And her pleading cry that I would buy 


Gave never the chance of “no.” 


I bought, as in sooth I felt I must do; 
Bought, and pursued my way ; 

And thought, as I went, of a coin well spent, 
And the fate of a girl in grey, 

Whose night’s repose had depended 


On just my penny more, 
And who now was blest with the price ot rest— 
Her fare to some Dreamland shore. 


Fully an hour had Time grown older, 
Also I—-when again 

I passed in shade where the fountain played 
’Neath clouds that boded rain. 


Came the vendor’s fair twin sister, 
d Her voice made plaintive moan ; 
1 But the prayer that I would her last box buy 


Fell cold on a heart of stone. 
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back to his room; and a fast-looking 
woman doesn’t leave Charing Cross in a 
passion, after waiting angrily for him up 
and down the platform as the hour for the 
departure of the Continental train ap- 
proaches ; and the story doesn’t end with 
husband, wife and child kissing and 
crying. 

Oh dear, no! 

He roars at the butler to put his bag in 
the carriage, and he bounces out of the 
house with an overcoat covering his coffee- 
stained legs ; and the story ends with him 
getting into the boat-train with the fast- 
looking woman at Charing Cross, 

Oh, yes, it does ! 


V. 


LOVE STORY OF THE TYPIST AND THE 
YOUNG AUTHOR, 


The sunbeams are dancing on_ her 
pretty golden hair as she sits at work with 
her typewriting machine in her dingy 
lodging, and all that. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! go her pretty fingers 
over the keys, and all that. 

Presently she stops typing, and for a 
long time pores over the manuscript on 
which she is at work, and all that. 

Thud! a tear falls on the closely written 
sheets, and all that. 

And then the door opens and her heart 
gives a bang as there enters the young 
author whom she has longingly awaited, 
and all that. 


(The proper, not the fictional, sequel. Girls 
had better not read any further, 
really.) 

Yes, he points with a trembling hand 
at the manuscript on which she _ is 
engaged all right ; and he asks in a thick 
voice, “‘ Have you done it ?” all right. 

That part of it is more or less accord- 
ing to sample ; but not the rest. 

The story to which he refers is the 
story, all right, of an author who proposes 
to a typist by sending her a tale setting 
forth such a method of doing the trick ; 
but she is not such a fool as to take it 
personally; and she didn’t cry over 
it because she knew it was meant for 
her. No! She cried over it because 
the handwriting was so abominable the 
poor girl couldn’t read the beastly thing. 

And she wasn’t longingly awaiting him 
because she loved him. By no means. 
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She was yearning for him because he 
owed her ninepence for the last thousand 
words she did for him, and because she 
thought he had taken off a new Koh-i-noor 
pencil that was on her desk when he last 
called. 

And his hand did not tremble, and _ his 
voice was not thick, because of his love 
for her. Oh, no! It was because he had 
been drinking. 

And though certainly her tones were 
faltering when she addressed him, this 
was not because she had tears in her 
voice, but because she had two caramels 
stuck together in her mouth in one greit 
lump. 

And they didn’t fall into each other's 
arms ; and he didn’t call her ‘‘my twin- 
soul”; and the story doesn’t end with 
her saying that all her life she will keep 
the manuscript by which means he pro- 
posed to her. 

Oh, no! Nothing like it. 

All the falling that was done was when 
he fell over a chair because he saw three 
instead of one; and all he called her was 
the slowest typist he’d ever seen; and all 
she did with his manuscript was to heave 
it after him when her landlord came up 
and chucked him downstairs, 

Oh, yes, she did! 


VI. 
LOVE STORY OF THE GIRL WHO TEACHES 
HER LOVER A LESSON, 


She would teach him a lesson! and all 
that. 

Oh, yes, she would! and all that. 

How dare he! and all that. 

She would show him that if he could 
flirt with other girls so could she with 
other men, and all that. 


And so she does. She picks out some 
wretched lump of a fellow whom she 
secretly despises and throws herself at 
him. And with a wicked little laugh she 
packs up her lover’s letters and presents, 
and returns them to him with a cold note 
saying she finds she has made a mistake 
and wishes to break off the engagement. 


(The proper, not the fictional, ending. 
And, in my opinion, the most awful 
one of the lot, really.) 


But the wretched lump of a fellow 
whom secretly she despises doesn’t fall 
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in with it at all. As a matter of fact, 
he secretly despises Aer, and when she 
keeps bothering round after him he 
practically tells her so. 

Oh, yes, he does. And she hustles 
round after some one else to serve her 
purpose and can’t find him by any means. 
Nobody wants her. Nobody wants her 
at all. She is a slump. ‘There is no 
demand for her. 

And meanwhile the returned letters and 
presents do not bring her lover to his 
senses with a jerk ; and he does not rush 
round and implore forgiveness ; and after 
sufficiently punishing him she does not 
say, “ Why, you dear, silly old boy, I was 
only teaching you a lesson.” 

Not a bit like it. 

Her lover, who for weeks has been 
trying to get out of the engagement 
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without being stuck for damages tor 
Breach, is simply delighted. And he 
writes and tells her so; and adds that 
she has forgotten to return with the 
presents the curb bracelet, the ivory 
powder box, the Omar Khayyam bound 
in limp leather, and the half-sovereign 
he lent her mother when she said she had 
lost her railway-ticket five weeks ago last 
Saturday. And will she please send them 
back by bearer and oblige. 

And he keeps on worrying and worrying 
and hanging about the house for the 
beastly things till she daren’t move out 
of doors for fear of meeting him. 

And the story ends with his marrying 
her most dearly hated friend two months 
later, and with her remaining a neglected 
old maid for life. 

Oh, yes, it does ! 





A STREET ECHO. 


H! she was a fair wax vesta vendor, 
I was a matchless man: 


She spoke me near where the fountain clear 
In the moonlight splashed and ran, 
She had but one box remaining 
(Tis often, often, so!), 
And her pleading cry that I would buy 
Gave never the chance of “no.” 


I bought, as in sooth I felt I must do; 
Bought, and pursued my way ; 

And thought, as I went, of a coin well spent, 
And the fate of a girl in grey, 

Whose night’s repose had depended 
On just my penny more, 

And who now was blest with the price ot rest— 
Her fare to some Dreamland shore. 


Fully an hour had Time grown older, 


Also I—when again 


I passed in shade where the fountain played 
’Neath clouds that boded rain. 

Came the vendor’s fair twin sister, 
Her voice made plaintive moan ; 

But the prayer that I would her last box buy 
Fell cold on a heart of stone. 
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YACHTING ON THE 





CLYDE. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS, 


MICHT a’ bin 7? bonny Scotland by 
the time I got 7’ the train at St. 
Pancras.—How’s that for Scotch ? 

Yes, the dialect filled the “‘two ends and 
the middle” of that train. But enough 
of the train, and of Glasgow the less said 
the better-—it canna’ be ca’d a bonny toon, 

So, my business there being finished, 
and in response to an invitation to see 
how they “ yachted” upon the Clyde, 1 
journeyed to Largs. 

The journey to the quaint little town 
was interesting. ‘The carriage was full, 
and overflowed with Glasgow merriment. 
A football match was at first the theme 
of rather heated discussion, and but for 
the quaintness of the people I should 
have been doubtless bored to death with 
this and the songs they sang; but the 
songs were not those vulgar music-hall 
ditties with which the cockney poisons the 
air in nasal tones, but the songs of Scot- 
land’s immortal bard, ‘‘ Rabbie Burns,” the 
pleasant strains of ‘‘ Highland Mary,” ete. 

One has to be in Scotland really to 
appreciate the depth of feeling in 
Scotch lower- and middle-class life that 
hangs by the name of Bobbie Burns. 
The silent listeners seemed to have a 
heart-string touched by every word. Here, 
upon the fringe of the Land o’ Burns, as 
the train sped along I felt a little of 
it too. Soon the sweet-voiced singers 
got out, and the silence of the stationary 
train permitted a sound to creep through 
the open door of the carriage—the sound 
of gentle surf. Saltcoats,. Adrossan, 
Kilbride, Fairlie, and Largs, all seem to 
have slid down from the hills around to 
play upon the pebbly beach which fringes 
the Clyde. 

I arrived at Largs at 10.30 p.m. Ring- 
ing the hotel bell, a passing voice informed 
me—“ Ye canna get a drink the nicht; 
ye’re ower late.” But I had a drink and 
I slept there. 


Up at six a.m., I had my first vision 
of the Clyde, the deep, dark waters of 
which were rippled by a fine breeze. The 
distant mountains, grey and sun-flecked, 
impressed me greatly after the flat 
stretches of our Thames estuary. Sombre 
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in the early morning rain-clouds, these 
hills and islands made one of the grandest 
panoramas I had seen for many a day. 
The little joyous patches of sunshine 
racing in and out of their crevices—over 
wooded land, across pasturage and 
barren, rocky mosaics ; dashing down the 
slopes and crawling up the valleys—it 
was a veritable playground for sun-flecks. 

My first impression was anything but a 
seaside one. It was to me more like lake- 
Jand, and I was only persuaded that this 
was sea by the strong smell of the ozone 
and a distant steam-tramp making for 
Glasgow. I approached a “ boat-hirer,” 
and asked where I might find the Yacht 
Club, for it was Largs regatta. 

“’There’s na’ yacht club i’ Largs,” said 
this bearded worthy; “but you might 
interview the writer.” 

I had to expose my ignorance as_ to 
what or whom “the writer” was. I had 
visions of a vagabondish person sitting at 
a street corner writing letters for pretty 
damsels. However, the writer turned out 
to be the town clerk, who very kindly 
gave me all the information I required. 

I had some time to kill. I wandered 
along the sea-front, where, in all modesty, 
the authorities have erected primitive 
sheds for the benefit of bathers. ‘There 
appeared to be no bathing-vans, nor, 
indeed, any of those ‘attractive features ” 
that make such places as, say, Margate, 
and—the powers be praised for it—there 
were no advertisement hoardings nor 
huge sky-signs to disfigure the place. 

Largs is rather a shabby-looking town, 
whose grey-plastered, insignificant build- 
ings are towered over in the greatest 
solemnity by three or four huge red 
churches. 

Presently, I met a boy carrying a tray, 
upon which were spread the wares he was 
thus early crying: ‘‘ Bananas an’ Choc.,” 
not “Chocolate,” but with Scorch 
economy, merely ‘‘ Choc.” 

He was a weird, rawboned lad with 
“ginger” hair, and, moreover, he was 
resplendent with a “bonnet wi’ a red 
torry.” I asked his name. ‘Robert 
Bruce MacIntyre, and you’re fra’ England 
yourself?” was the combined reply and 
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query. How fond the Scotch are of a 
name that hands down the traditions of 
their country! There is scarcely a “ wee 
bit lad” in the whole of Scotland who 
bears not the name of some one or other 
of its heroes. It fosters a beautiful and 
healthy patriotism, which, alas! it is hard 
to find in England. 

I walked a little farther to the outskirts 
of the town, and obedient to the pangs of 
hunger, which the sharp morning air had 
whetted, I returned to the hotel. 

After breakfast I strolled through the 
town in search of “picture post-cards.” 
There they were, spread out in a dirty 
stationer’s shop. Plain views of Largs! 
Views of Largs with a tartan border, each 
view with the plaid of all the clans ! Views 
of Largs with a thistle in the corner, 
cutting the sky above the Hill of Stake! 
Pictures of well-known yachts! Pictures 
of pipers, and sword dancers, and others 
bearing the insignia of bonny Scotland ! 
And why not? It is patriotism, it is health. 
‘Then I looked for toys—toys that might 
be characteristic of the country—I found 
them not. In a country wherein every- 
thing is food for thought none had thought 
of toys—the “ puir bairnies.” 

But I am forgetting the yachts, the 
pretty toys—toys for “ grown-ups.” ‘Toys 
made in Scotland. 

Soon the yachts that had been shelter- 
ing for the night under the lee of Great 
Cumbrae Island began to get under way, 
and the smaller classes were seen to be 
coming in fiom all directions, some down 
the Kyles, others down the Clyde, and 
others from Fairlie and beyond; it was 
like, I imagine, a gathering of the clans. 
Presently the little bay was crowded with 
the competing yachts, big and little jockey- 
ing about, with staysails hauled to wind- 
ward, waiting for the train that would 
bring their owners, until presently these 
arrived crowding down the little pier. 

In appearance they might have been a 
tennis crowd. How different from the 
Thames and even Lurnham, where steep 
short seas make for old and salt-stained 
clothes. 

The first race was for the twelve-metre 
boats, and the first gun from the com- 
mittee steamer had shaken the hills around, 
and was still echoing and grumbling in 
the more distant ones, when boom went 
the second gun, and they were off. This 
was an excellent start, as indeed were 
those of all the classes, well-timed, and 





Away they sailed, not 
a boat’s length between the four. 

Next came the thirty-footers, one of 
the happiest classes upon the Clyde—a 
class that has lived down the “ metre ”- 
dome of modern tendencies, and is as 
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healthy as it ever was. Good ‘luck to 
a class that is a racing class pure and 
simple, and one that breeds an elegant 
craft that suits the conditions of the 
Clyde perfectly. 

The smaller fry, smart little craft, some 
of them ideal little fast cruisers with 
excellent cabin accommodation, came 
afterwards. 

The thirty-foot class race finished, I 
was taken aboard one of them, and we 
set sail for Dunoon in company with 
another boat of the same class, first 
picking up at Cumbrae the hatch-covers, 
the bedding of the two paid hands, and 
sundry other articles. I found myself 
aboard a craft as light as a feather, quite 
a shell, with no fittings inside—every- 
thing as light as possible except the mast 
and spars, which are solid, in accordance 
with the rule of the class. 

‘The dark blue-black water of the Clyde, 
churned up white at the bow of each 
boat, was being left behind in the wake 
brilliant emerald-green. So clear was 
the water, too, that the under body of 
our companion yacht could occasionally 
be seen down to the heel of the rudder. 

What a great depth of water must 
be here, to judge by the sheer drop of 
the mountains into the water and the 
continuing of this in the mind’s eye. This 
depth, too, gives a very pleasant, soft feel 
to the sailing of a boat ; and now, gliding 
smoothly along, the beautiful scenery 
seeming to pass by, unfolding itself as 
from the two rollers of a picture panorama. 
Soon the glorious entrance to the Kyles 
of Bute and Loch Striven is shut out by 
‘Toward Point, the lighthouse there stand- 
ing out in all the severity of whitest white 
upon the deep, dark shadowed base of 
the hills. Wemyss Bay is upon the 
Ayrshire side, and Glen Morag too: 

Ye ken whar yon wee burnie, love, 
Rins roarin’ to the sea, 

And tumbles o’er its rocky bed 
With spirit wild and free. 

Then meet me, love, by a’ unsecn, 
Beside yon mossy den, 

O, meet me, love, at dewy eve, 
In Morag’s fairy glen. 

Such is the word-picture of the song. 
Then, again, at the other side, Bull 
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Wood, studded with delightful villas, 
nestling amongst the thick foliage. ‘Then 
there is Innellan, and behind the pier, 
away up on the heights, the ruins of 
Knockamillie Castle. Hereabouts the 
Campbells dwelt in an ivy-clad mansion 
which bears the date 1650. 

The joyous boy at the tiller of our 
companion yacht—happy school-boy home 
for the holidays —with his coat-tails flying 
in the breeze; was smiling defiance at our 
skipper’s efforts to pass, until the latter 
gave up the tiller, saying “ they would go 
on together like this for ten years.” 

Soon we were in sight of Dunoon, with 
the beautiful entrance to Loch Long 
ahead; and here at Dunoon I was put 
ashore by one of the hands, whose accent 
was so strong that I could not say for 
certain whether he was singing the praises 
of Dunoon or of the salmon fishing from 
the railway bridge at Glasgow (???). Any- 
how, once ashore at Dunoon, I found 
myself in a sort of Scotch Southend. I 
survived its many “attractions” until the 
Glasgow steamer came along. Aboard at 
last, I somehow drifted into conversation 
with a man who was then spending his 
holiday in his native Scotland, and as he 
had beén out of the country for some ten 
years, he was not entirely infused with 
Bobby: Burns and the kirk, and he told 
me many things about the places we 
passed, historic and commercial details, 
that added to the interest of the trip, 
which otherwise would have had a spec- 
tacular interest only. 

Leaving Kirn, we passed Gourock, 
where all the crack cutters, yahls, and 
schooners of the Royal Northern and 
Clyde Yacht Clubs lie in the winter. In 
olden times Gourock Bay was thought a 
lucky one to start from. Ballast taken 
from the shore would enable a ship to 
brave the rougligst storm. Here there is 
a large upright stone, probably of Druidical 
origin, which in later days was looked 
upon with superstition by sailors, by 
whom it was known as “Granny Kem- 
poch.” A young woman named Mary 
Lamont was tried for witchcraft in 1622, 
the most serious part of the charge being 
that she had intended to throw ‘‘ Granny 
Kempoch ” into the sea, so that innumer- 
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able shipwrecks might follow. 3eing 
found guilty, she was burned to death. 

But the Clyde hereabouts teems with 
historical interest, and pages could easily 
be filled. 

Our next stop was Greenock, where 
the steamer was emptied of many of 
its passengers. J, however, wanted to 
see the commercial side of the Clyde, 
and I am glad I kept the steamer, despite 
the awful smell of the river after Dum- 
barton. 

Dumbarton Rock is one of the finest 
bits of paintability of the grand type that 
I have seen for a long while, and, as a 
background to the dozen or so ex-twenty- 
four footers that were racing in the eve- 
ning light, it was perfect. The huge rock 
towers up, crowned with the leading 
beacon almost in line with that on the 
top of the distant range of grey hills 
beyond, and rising sheer out of the 
Clyde, with houses clinging to the side 
of it, as though hanging on for their 
very lives. Upon the left the mouth of 
the river Leven running past the smoky 
town, and beyond, the mountains sur- 
rounding Loch Lomond, the 3,192 feet 
of Ben Lomond faintly indicated in the 
extreme distance—here was indeed a 
grand sight, with the little twinkling lights 
of the navigation buoys emphasising the 
flat stretch of water. 

So, on to Glasgow, passing mournfully 
empty stocks and signs of shipbuilding 
depression. 

After the Thames, the Clyde towards 
Glasgow seemed a very narrow affair, with 
barely room for two ships to pass, its now 
filthy waters being totally uninviting. 

In comparison with the ‘Thames 
estuary the Lower Clyde is a pleasure- 
ground ; even the tramp steamers seem 
ashamed of their rusty sides as they 
sneak along between the islands. In the 
Thames the tramp comes proudly along 
as does the clipper—proud of her sea- 
seared sides, for right up to the port 
of London she is in her native element, 
the ‘Thames a mere background to her 
picturesque self; but in the Clyde she 
is made to feel small, not only by the 
respectability of it, but by the hugeness and 
beauty of the all-absorbing background. 
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Victims of forgetfulness. 


Enormous numbers of lost umbrellas and walking-sticks form a prominent item 1n the lost-property sales of every 


railway company. 


MIND YOUR LUGGAGE. 


THE MYSTERY OF LOST PROPERTY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED By CIIAS, J. L. 


ROM time to time isolated little 
3 handbills appear about the various 
railway stations announcing that 
a clearance sale of lost property will be 
held at a certain place on a certain date, 
and the whole proceeding is shrouded in 
mystery, the general public attending 
only in very small numbers, the bulk of 
the bidders being dealers who frequent 
all sorts of auctions. 
rom start to finish it is an absolute 
mystery. J.ost property is associated 
in the public mind with one of the 
greatest mistakes ever made, the general 
traveller being under an entirely false 
impression that the amount realised from 
unclaimed property must be a consider- 
able revenue to our railway companies. 
One behind the scenes will tell him that, 
on the contrary, the Lost Property Office 
of any railway company is a department 


CLARKE, 


established entirely for the benefit of 
absent-minded travellers, the net result 
to the railway companies generally being 
a loss on the year’s work. 

One of the most popular sales of un- 
claimed property takes place on the 
South-Iastern & Chatham and Dover 
Railway at Blackfriars Station periodi- 
cally, and to collect the material for this 
sale and hold it at the disposal of the 
forgetful ones an important organisation 
is necessary. No less than twenty-two 
warehouse rooms, the rent of which alone 
would be a considerable asset to the 
Company, are occupied entirely by these 
comparatively worthless articles. 

There is an enormous amount of trouble 
taken by the Lost Property Department 
of a railway company to collect the 
various articles at a given point where 
travellers can conveniently call, identify 
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and reclaim their property; yet many 
things which undoubtedly were of value 
to their owners remain unclaimed, and 
fall under the hammer of the auctioneer 
at the periodical sales, ‘The reason why 
some hundreds of thousands of people, 
for instance, should fail to claim um- 
brellas, which readily sell under the 
hammer in bundles of a dozen each 
at 24s. per bundle, is hard to explain. 
It is quite easy to understand that people 
leave umbrellas in trains by accident ; but 
why, having lost them, do they fail to 
apply and secure their return ? 

‘Twenty-five years’ experience in the 
Lost Property Office has failed to pro- 
vide Mr. Robert Clark, the chief of this 
department of the Chatham and Dover 
Railway, with 
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the mysterious cherry-wood blocks until 
the time arrived when by law they are 
entitled to dispose of the property; 
and they eventually passed into the hands 
of some enterprising buyer at the sale this 
year. 

Perhaps the loss of gloves is more 
easily understood, for they are not of 
sufficient value to induce most people to 
bother about applying to the Lost Property 
Department. Hence the patient officials 
are called upon to collect some ten thou- 
sand pairs, to stuff them into giant sacks, 
and offer them to all and sundry for what 
they may fetch. But the explanation of 
comparative worthlessness cannot be ex- 
tended to articles of jewellery which form 
a prominent part in every sale, considering 
that upon. auc- 
tion some of 





any feasible 
explanation. 
Although um- 
brellas are 
ordinary things, 
and their loss is 
easily explained, 
there are many 
other items 
which have to 
be all carefully 
kept ready for 
their owners, and 
eventually tabu- 
lated and cata- 
logued for dis- 








these items fetch 
as much 4s six or 
seven pounds 
each, and one is 
forced back upon 
the same __in- 
quiry—why did 
the owners not 
apply? It has 
been said _ that 
thousands of 
people disappear 
absolutely off the 
face of the earth 
each year with- 








posal ; and these 
are not only with- 
out any explana- 
tion as to why 
the owners did 
not claim them, but they form a con- 
‘ siderable problem for the ordinary mind 
as to why they were ever forgotten or 
lost in course of transit. 

One could almost fill a book of 
questions provided by a railway _lost- 
property sale. What, for instance, in- 
duced a mysterious man to appear at a 
country station and deposit on the plat- 
form two large blocks of cherry-wood, 
each of considerable value, but without 
any address or particulars attached? And 
supposing that he left the station under 
the impression that he had duly ticketed 
them with the address to which they were 
to be sent, why were no inquiries eventu- 
ally made? Whatever the explanation 
may be, so far as the railway company is 
concerned, they were called upon to store 


The strangest find of all. 
Bibles in costly covers and gilt mountings are sometimes left in 
charge of a railway. 





out the smallest 
trace of the 
cause of their 
disappearance 
ever being found. 
Perhaps a proportion of these may ac- 
count for the lost jewellery, enough of 
which to stock a goodly sized jewellery 
shop is sometimes sold at a railway sale. 
Kven here the mysteries do not cease. 
For instance, who can possibly account 
for absent-minded passengers leaving over 
two thousand boots in railway trains? Did 
they go away from the station bare-footed ? 
or did they ever leave the station? One 
is left to add these items to the list of 
mysteries. Or who could account, with 
any reasonable prospect of certainty, for 
a lady’s stocking and shoe which was 
found in a second-class compartment on a 
train arriving at Victoria Station? No 
owner was ever traced, and the _lost- 
property officials can only surmise that a 
lady passenger might have been induced 




















THE MYSTERY OF LOST PROPERTY. 


“Now showing!” 
Bringing up the lots for view for the buyers before the bidding is started. 


to remove her shoe and stocking owing having suddenly found that she was at the 
to some irritating substance inside; then, terminus station, she might have hopped 


Gloves by the sack appear at every sale 
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bare footed to the 
nearest waiting cab 
and left her pro- 
perty unclaimed. 
No item, how- 
ever small, is neg- 
lected by the de- 
partment, and one 
glove is as faith- 
fullytraced through 








practically every 
catalogue. Long 
rows of bicycles 
and mailcarts are 
eagerly bought up 
by traders, many 
of these being pre- 
sumed to have 
found their way 
into the lost-pro- 








its travels on the 
railway as the most 
valuable article 
which is found. 
Every station 
through which the train bearing the lost 
glove passed is written to, and a reply 
can be shown tracing the movements of 
the train from start to finish. 

Comparatively vast quantities of mis- 
cellaneous food in parcels and baskets, pre- 
sumably left in the train by accident, find 
their way to the Lost Property Office, never 
to be claimed, but of course, being perish- 
able, they are immediately cleared from 
the department by the railway officials. 

There cannot be in existence any very 
great number of scales specially adapted 
for the weighing of babies, yet one of 
these appeared in a lost-property sale this 
year, side by side with a bicycle specially 
built for a trick-rider, which was never 
claimed by either the sender or the 
intended and nameless recipient. 

One remarkable fact shown by the 
lost-property sales is that practically the 
catalogue of one year might be the cata- 
logue of another, the bulk of the lost 
property consisting of a proportion of 
similar articles. In nearly every sale 
sporting- 


Who left this? 


Baby-weighing scales must be limited in number ; yet one 
found its way into a railway lumber room. 


perty offices 
through having 
been borrowed at 
seaside resorts and 
eventually left in 
the cloak-room instead of being returned 
to their owners by the borrowers. 

With all the theatrical touring com- 
panies, successful and unsuccessful, which 
travel about the country, it is perhaps not 
so surprising to know that a fit-up of 
scenery can often be obtained “dirt-cheap” 
at a clearance sale, the paltry little pieces 
of wood and canvas no doubt covering 
the tale of some unsuccessful theatrical 
enterprise which has resulted in disaster 
for both owners and players. 

Of course, the whole of the material 
does not necessarily come from passenger 
trains, some of the articles being sent to 
the sale owing to the inability of the 
Company to deliver the goods or find the 
owners. Certain recent items of two iron 
safes, a weighing-machine, two anchors, 
and eight ship’s lamps have no doubt 
filtered through from the Goods Depart- 
ment. But the same mystery over- 
shadows the position of these articles, for 
they are each in themselves sufficiently 
valuable to induce inquiry and sufficiently 
unique in 
their charac- 





guns are 
catalogued, 
and, al- 
though —un- 
claimed by 
the owners, 
some ofthese 
have fetched 
at open auc- 
tion as much 
as twelve 
pounds; 
while _ field- 
glasses, real- 
ising round 
about five 








ter to be 
easily traced, 
yet none of 
them have 
ever been 
claimed. 
The _lost- 
property staff 
have to deal 
with some 
queer situa: 
tions at 
times, when 
opening 
packages 








guineaseach, What offers for the ‘ Sailor-boy "? which con- 
appear in A quaint item in the lost-property sale. tain un- 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOST PROPERTY. 


Behind the scenes. 


A curious collection of stage scenery forming a “ lot ” at a railway lost-property sale 


suspected articles. An ordinary-looking a monkey, which, as soon as the lid 
square box on one occasion disclosed — was lifted, made its escape into the upper 
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Derelict art. 


Occasionally the stage-properties of a farce and some real “‘ pavement ” masters can be secured by 
enterprising buyers. 
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regions of the 
store-room. Win- 
dows and _ doors 
were immediately 
closed, and the 
available railway 
men proceeded by 
all known wiles to 
coax the “pigmy 
brother” to deliver 
himself to their 
well-meaning care. 
For some time 
the chase  pro- 








also got lost and 
joined the long 
array of railway 
mysteries. 
Altogether, it is 
safe to compute 
that some twelve 
hundred _ truck- 
loads of lost pro- 
perty are collected 
annually, amount- 
ing to over six 
thousand tons in 
weight. All this— 








ceeded gaily, until 
a designing por- 
ter, with extraor- 
dinary powers of 
persuasion, induced the monkey to come 
down for a feed of nuts, fare which must 
have been tempting after the enforced fist 
the little animal had undergone. ‘The 
monkey was promptly secured, and passed 
out of the ken of officialdom under the 
entry of “ Sold by private treaty.” 

The public expect the lost-property men 
to find and keep everything until called 
for, and this sublime faith gave rise to a 
laughable incident when Mr. Clark was in 
the office at Victoria. A heavy-built, 
ruddy-faced countryman pushed his way 
up to the lost-property counter and 
bellowed forth the inquiry, ‘‘ Has thee 
seen my horse here?” Mr. Clark asked 
him to wait a minute, and proceeded to 
hunt minutely amongst the bags and par- 
cels, at last gravely 


A chance for the back-street broker. 
Strangely enough, old pots and pans often realise a good 
price ‘* per sack.” 


unless it is perish- 
able — when not 
returned to the 
public is at any 
rate held at their disposal for a year. 

As a slight return for this fatherly care, 
the public repay the railway companies 
with surprising meanness. Bags and 
parcels, gold-mounted sticks and splendid 
furs, each of which must be worth some 
pounds, are eagerly grabbed by the ma- 
jority of the passengers, when produced 
at call; yet they quibble and grumble, and 
eventually part with the sixpence—the 
charge made by the company for restor- 
ing the goods—with the worst possible 
grace. 

In the course of his twenty-five years’ 
work Mr. Robert Clark has had so many 
remarkable things through his hands that 
he has ceased to wonder where they come 
from. One can only regard the whole 
department as a 





informing the rustic 
inquirer that he 
could not see it 
anywhere. ‘ Well, 
where is it?” per- 
sisted the country- 
man. Mr. Clark, 
without a smile, told 
him that if it were 
brought in it would 
be kept for him, but 
perhaps it would be 
as well to inquire 
at the Goods 
Department. As 
Mr. Clark had no 
further inquiry, he 
was led to surmise 
that either the 
horse was found 








gigantic mystery 
which gives a great 
deal of unprofitable 
work for railway 
companies, and pro- 
vides a great many 
mistaken ideas for 
the general public. 
Perhaps, however, 
these remarks may 
cure the reader 
of the folly of 
imagining that lost 
property is a con- 
siderable source of 
income to railway 
companies, instead 
of an item which 
they would gladly for 
ever wipe from their 








or that its master A “speculative” lot : 





something of everything. 


departmental hooks. 
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THE FACE OF THE SKY. 
IN TWELVE PHASES. 







WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY E. ELLIOT Srock. 


Phase 1. 







Co.p, nut SuNNyY. 


HE sun shines brightly o’er 





the land, 






The clouds away have rolled; 






A dainty damsel, book in hand, 






Adown the garden strolled. 






Tull far away her fancy roams, 






’Midst knights and ladies, elves 






and gnomes. 





Phase 2. 

















CLosr, Some CHANGE LATER. 


ee knights like those of long 
ago 
This little maiden pined. 
(She hadn’t found out yet, you 
know, 
There’s one quite close behind. 
We fear she'll scarcely think he 
looks 
Like those one sees in picture- 


books !) 


> 
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Phase 3. 


SETTLED. 


W/E don’t know’ whether 


knights of old 
Behaved themselves like this ; 
It seems to us a thought o’er- 
bold 
Strange damsels thus to kiss, 
(Although, of course, it p’r’aps 
may be 
That were no judge of 


chivalry !) 


vA vA 
Cy 
VA VA 


Phase 4. 
WaRM AND CLOUDLEsSS. 


GOOD impression on the 
whole 
It’s plain he has produced, 
For arm-in-arm they calmly 
stroll 
Without being introduced. 


(Tho’ maiden aunts, we’re bound 





to state, 
This sort of thing would depre- 


cate !) 
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Phase 5. 


> 


VARIABLE AIRS. 


_ course of true love never 
yet 
Did smoothly run, we're told: 
And this applies, we much 
regret, 
To Knights, however bold. 
(We fear the maiden’s roving 
eye 
Means complication by and 


by.) 





& 4, a4 
va va 


Phase 6. 
CHANGEABLE AND UNSETTLED, 
H! trouble this will surely 
bring 
Two strings upon a bow ; 


(Or else two beaux upon a 





string— 
Which ’tis we hardly know.) 
It never did succeed as yet; 


Besides, it isn’t etiquette ! 
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hase 7. 
CLoupy, Srormy LATER. 


NE moment, please, just let 
us see ; 

How does the proverb run? 
It states that two are company, 
But three are always none. 
(We hope there’ll be no trouble, 

still, 
We somehow rather think there 
will !) 


Mapas 





Phase 8. 


BREEZES, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
N.E. anv S.W. 


for once at least you'll plainly 
see 
We've prophesied aright! 
It’s evident there’s going to be 
A most unpleasant fight. 
(If scenes of strife your soul 
appal, 


Don’t gaze upon the next at all.) 





arse to 
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Phase 9. 


SuARP SHOWERS, WITH THUNDER 
AND HaiL IN PLACEs, 


7 awful combat's now begun, 

One’s blood with horror 
creeps: 

The maid sore grieved at what 
she’s done, 

Stands by, you see, and weeps. 

(Let’s leave this painful scene 

behind, 


And one that’s more _ pacific 


find.) 


Phase 10, 
MILDER WEATHER INDICATED. 


7 battle’s o’er, we breathe 
again ; 
The wounds are not severe: 
The maiden finding no one’s 
slain 
Dries up the falling tear ; 
And then proceeds with art and 
wile 


The whilom foes to reconcile. 
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Phase 11. 
BECOMING MORE SETTLED. 


Now enmity gives way to 
love, 
All angry passions cease, 

The turtle-dove holds up above 
The olive-branch of peace. 
(You cannot see all this, because 
We're speaking now in meta- 


phors !) 





Phase 12 
FINE. 


HE storm has now passed 
safely by, 
No further fear of rain; 

And brightly in the azure sky 
The sun shines forth again. 
(You ask which one the maid 

will wed? 
Most likely some one else 


instead !) 














BY V. H. 


ILMOT left his last taunt un- 
answered. With a little broken 
laugh she pushed aside her plate. 


‘““Have you remembered,” she asked, 
“what day it is?” 

He had, but nowadays they omitted no 
opportunity of hurting each other. 

“Tuesday, isn’t it?” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

She saw through the pretence, but it 
lost none of its sting for that. 

“Yes, ‘Tuesday; and incidentally the 
first anniversary of our wedding.” 

“Well?” 

“If we can’t get through breakfast even 
without quarrelling ” she made a tired 
gesture. “‘ Oliver, it’s the end.” 

He sat gloomily silent; he could not 
deny it. Unconsciously they had both 
hoped great things of this day ; it would 
be gloriously different from all the others 
—a charmed day, wherein the crooked 
might be made straight and the rough 
smooth. And now—barely an hour of it 
was spent, yet already it held the old 
store of barbed looks and poisoned words. 
They were beyond the help of any out- 
ward circumstance, 

Wilmot moved to the door, and his 
eyes followed her ; there was purpose in 
her walk. Half way she stopped and 
picked up a magazine. 

“Where are you going?” he asked 
involuntarily. 

To pack.” 

He said nothing; he did not even 
move. It was the inevitable crisis. 

Wilmot swung the magazine in one 
hand. 

“Among other things,” she said ina 
light, hard voice, “I’m taking with me 
anew creed. I found it yesterday, and be- 
came a convert instantly. I even know 
it by heart. A man wrote it in this 
magazine, and it’s the truth about the 
truth. Would you like to hear?” 

He nodded, with averted eyes. 

“This is it: ‘Some people go through 
the world pouring out truth as though it 
were essence of violets. Whereas truth 





ought to be kept in a small bottle with a 
red label, and marked Caution, and used 
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FRIEDLAENDER. 


Think 


only under the direst necessity.’ 
if we’d known that a year ago!” 

He turned towards her. “It isn’t 
true,” he said with suppressed passion. 
“ That's not the reason we’ve —failed.” 

“You think not?” She raised her 
eyebrows. ‘Well, for my part, I’ve done 
with truth. Nothing could survive the 
wild orgies of truth-telling we’ve indulged 
in, but I’ve only just found it out.” 

“ Yes,” he said bitterly. “A year ago 
you agreed that even the ugliest truth was 
better than the most beautiful lie.” 

‘“Oh, a year ago!” Her voice had 
a sharp edge. “It was all theory a year 
ago. When we talked so bravely of ugly 
truths it was because we were secretly 
convinced there would never be any-—for 
us. It’s afterwards that one learns g 
She broke off, but their thoughts travelled 
the same road, 

Yes, that was what marriage did for 
people. In that close comradeship were 
revealed flaws—minute, indeed, in them- 
selves, yet grave as compared with 
perfection. What more certain, each had 
argued, than that these had only to be 
mentioned in order to disappear like 
snow before the sun, leaving the beloved 
whole and without blemish? ‘hey had 
set about the work with missionary zeal, 
and their efforts were crowned with 
disaster. Little, harmless idiosyncrasies 
did indeed fall from them, shrivelling at 
a touch, but in their place rose a wall of 
separation. ‘Ihe thing had been taking 
its inevitable course, and this was the end. 
Love being dead, should they bear his 
corpse between them all their days ? 

Wilmot leaned against the closed door. 
“There’s one thing,” she brought out 





abruptly. “What are you going to say 
to people ?” 
He reddened. “If you think I’m 


likely to go about telling every one it’s all 
your fault 2 

“No, no!” She stopped him hurriedly. 
That was one of the side-issues of their 
reckless truth-telling; not the simplest 
words but could be tortured by strained 
nerves into sinister meanings. “I only 
meant,” she explained distantly, “that as 
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you're the one to stay behind, the brunt 
of it will fall on you. If you like, at 
any rate for the present, to tell people 
I’m travelling, or ill, or—anything that’s 
convenient, I’m quite willing.” 

He gave a hard laugh. “I see. I, 
too, am to become a proselyte to the 
new religion.” 

She made a movement of contempt. 
“ What a characteristically unjust speech ! 
I do my best to make things easier for 
you, and you meet me with an un- 
generous gibe.” 

He combated an impulse to shame. 
How often it had been she who was 
ungenerous, he remembered, and hardened 
his heart. 

“ Meanwhile,” he said lightly, “ if we 
intend to practise the new creed on the 
servants, it might be as well to destroy 
the evidences of an uneaten meal. Here, 
Pete!” He bent to feed the dog, but 
not until, with a sort of fierce joy, he had 
watched her flinch. 

Wilmot, too, obeyed the elemental 
impulse of the hurt creature to hurt in 
return. 

“You're such a quick learner,” she 
said indolently, ‘one could almost sup- 
pose the creed to be familiar.” 

She, too, waited to see her shaft go 
home. ‘Then the door closed behind her. 


‘ 


“Come in,” Oliver called languidly ; 
but his eyes brightened as they rested on 
his friend. ‘‘ You, Howitt? I thought 
you were off for the week-end.” 

The older man nodded. ‘So I was,” 
he said. “But I’m going by a later 
train.” 

Why?” 

Howitt strolled across to the table and 
selected a cigar. ‘The opcration entailed 
turning his back on Oliver. ‘I’ve got a 
message for you from your wife,” he said 
in a level voice, and apparently found 
much diffi :ulty in striking a match. Even 
then, in the first unexpected shock of it, 
Oliver realised that he could scarcely 
have borne it from any one but Howitt. 

“‘She’s in Italy,” he said at last with 
dry lips. 

‘““No; I met her at Victoria. She 
wished me to tell you that she found she 
must have a week in town, but that you 
need have no anxiety about her being 
seen. Her sister has lent her her flat, 
and all her business can be done without 
leaving it,” 
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Oliver sat motionless. He was half 
dazed by the news of her nearness, yet 
thirsting to hear more. 

‘** Was she alone ?” he asked. 

Howitt picked up a book. “Ah, is 
this as good as his last ?” he said. 

Oliver stiffened ; the rebuff was very 
marked. But almost instantly he realised 
its justice. Howitt was the bearer of a 
message, not a spy. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

His friezd’s nod was almost imper- 
ceptible, but it conveyed its meaning: 
the incident was as though it had not 
been. 

A silence fell between them. 

“Do you think,” Oliver asked at last 
bitterly, “ that ‘Time can really teach one 
anything ?” 

*'¥es,” 

“Well, I don’t. One doesn’t learn to 
forget or to be indifferent.” 

“Oh, such things!” Howitt shrugged 
them aside with contempt. “ ‘Time keeps 
those for his kindergarten class. For 
intelligent, growing pupils, he has more 
advanced studies.” 

Oliver glanced at him. 

** Such as ?” 

* Well, such as—a sense of proportion.” 

** A sense of ——?” Oliver hesitated, 
weighing his meaning. ‘ Knowing the 
difference,” he asked, “ between moun- 
tains and molehills ? ” 

“Well, it’s an essential piece of know- 
ledge, you'll admit.” 

Howitt smiled; but it was not a smile 
to be resented. 

“Yes,” Oliver said heavily, “essential. 
And I’ve learnt it.” 

“Precisely,” remarked Howitt, with 
the air of one who says the final word. 

Oliver looked perplexed. ‘‘I wish 
you'd explain what you're driving at,” 
he remonstrated. 

“Driving at? Nothing. What’s the 
good of opinions or advice? ‘Time 
doesn’t allow his pupils to crib. I could 
only wait till he’d knocked things into 
your head.” 

* And you think he’s done that—now ?” 

“Tt’s beginning to look like it. You 
used, if you remember, indignantly to 
reject the idea of there being molehills. 
All things were mountains.” 

Oliver nodded. ‘Whereas really I 
never so much as sawa mountain till——” 
He broke off, but his meaning was 
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clear. It was eighteen months since 
Wilmot left him. 

Howitt stood up, and his eyes were 
very kindly. “Good luck,” he said 
quietly, and turned to the door. 

Oliver gave a short laugh. ‘‘Good 
luck?” he repeated. ‘You talk as 
though this were the beginning, instead 
of the end, and long after the end.” 

For a moment Howitt seemed puzzled. 
Then his eyebrows rose. “Upon my 
word,” he said drily, ‘‘ you’re even more 
conceited than I supposed. Do you, in 
your sublime impertinence, imagine that 
Time holds classes of ove ?” 

Oliver drew a sharp breath. “ Then 
you think,” he began incredulously, “ that 
she i 

He broke off. The door had banged 
behind Howitt. 

For a long time he did not move. 
Was Howitt right? Possibly, of course, 
Wilmot had learnt what he had learnt ; 
but—just as possibly she had not. Just 
as possibly he had killed her love and 
she was still rejoicing in her freedom. 
How was he ever to know? 

Suppose he wrote, and she answered 
his letter with that light whip of raillery 
she could use so well? Or suppose he 
went to see her, and she met his entrance 
with that little, ironic lift of eyebrows ? 
Could he bear it? He knew he could 
not. Raillery would be met with bitter- 
ness, ice with fire. 

Yet—if Howitt were right? A wave 
of longing swept over him and brought 
him to his feet. She was near, and he 
must go to her. Something risked there 
must always be; and at worst, to be 
scorned was little harder than to be 
ignored, mockery scarcely more stinging 
than silence. 

It was dusk when he reached her door. 
Only as he mounted the stairs to her flat 
did he realise how hard it would be to 
knock. First the inevitable, sickening 
pause; then the servant, demure but 
sharp-eyed, quick to note the least de- 
parture from the ordinary in voice or 
manner; another pause while she took 
his name to Wilmot ; finally, the chance 
—the all but certainty of a curt “Not at 
home.” His heart sank, but he went 





doggedly on. Twenty-six —twenty-seven. 
Wilmot’s number was twenty-eight ; he 
mounted another flight. 

The electric light on the stairs was not 
yet turned on. In the half-darkness a 
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narrow shaft of light from a slightly open 
door struck plainly across the corridor. 
Oliver searched for the number on the 
door ; it was twenty-eight. 

Then he knew that he would not have 
courage to knock. To take her unawares 
—to leave her no time to don impene- 
trable armour of reserve and pride—this 
was the chance Fate had put into his 
hands. He pushed open the door and 
went in. 

This corridor, too, was in darkness ; it 
was from a room half-way down it that the 
light streamed. Oliver paused a moment, 
gathering courage, and in that moment 
not one of the thousand sounds from the 
great building broke the silence. Then, 
alone and unmistakable and near at hand, 
there fell one sound—the little, gurgling 
laugh of a baby. Following it came a 
woman’s soft cry and the sound of a kiss. 

Oliver leaned against the wall. That 
sound—the happy, baby chuckle clutched 
at his heart and set his blood racing. 
But only for an instant. Then _ black, 
bitter anger left him still and cold, and he 
entered the room. 

Wilmot made no sound as she looked 
up and saw him, but her eyes dilated. 
There was a frozen silence. 

Then Oliver pointed to the child on 
her knee. “How old?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

Wilmot did not stir. “She is a year 
old.” 

“She.” And they had both hoped 
they might have a daughter. ‘The very 
exquisite delight of it made his anger the 
more relentless. Wilmot had dared for 
a whole year to keep him in ignorance. 
lor a year she had had this consolation, 
this dear distraction, this sweet plaything, 
and never once had she been sorry for 
his loneliness. Never once had a 
generous impulse to divide what they 
could not share assailed her. Oh, but he 
would take all she owed him now! 

“You haven’t lost much time,” Wilmot 
was saying, “in taking advantage of my 
message.” 

The taunt passed over him scarcely 
noticed. 

‘**A year,” he said slowly. ‘* Then my 
year begins to-day.” 

She gave him a quick glance. ‘ What 
do you mean ?” 

“That you shall give me,” he answered 
unhesitatingly, “just what you have had 
—a whole year of the child. You shall 
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neither see her nor have news of her. 
At the end of the year we will come to 
some arrangement for the future.” 

Wilmot’s lips parted; her breath came 
fast, and her arms tightened about the 
child’s body. Oliver saw, without re- 
lenting, the hunted look in her eyes. She 
was in his power. She could not guard 
the child so closely but that he would 
find a way to take her, and afterwards, 
for the sake of the child’s future, she 
could not appeal to law. His turn had 
come. Was he to show mercy where he 
had found none ? 

*You— you mean it ?” Wilmot whis- 
pered. 

“IT mean it.” 

A curious change came over Wilmot’s 
face. A faint smile, elusive and vaguely 
disquieting, passed like a shadow from her 
eyes to her lips, and was gone. 

“Very well,” she said quietly. “ Are 
you going to take her now?” 

He fought against the feeling of in- 
security that her smile had aroused in 
him, and weighed her question. No, it 
was not feasible ; there were preparations 
to make; a nursery must be furnished, 
a nurse found, the country house made 
ready. 

‘*T will send for her,” he answered, “in 
a week.” 

She made a gesture of acquiescence. 

He looked at her suspiciously; she 
was taking it too quietly. 

“© You will not be able to hide her from 
me,” he warned. 

Again that shadowy, elusive smile. ‘I 
shall not try,” she answered carelessly. 
“You shall have her—to-day week—for 
a year.” 

Oliver, haggard and heavy-eyed, shut 
the door behind him. Wilmot glanced 
up, nodding carelessly. ‘Ah, you have 
come yourself. She is quite ready.” She 
picked up the child’s white coat and 
crossed the room with it. ‘“ Baby go 
out?” she said persuasively. 

Oliver came a step forward, ‘“ No,” 
he said. “I—I’ve not come to take 
her.” 

“No?” Wilmot’s lips quivered in 
faint amusement. ‘They ave a good 
deal of trouble,” she allowed. 

He winced. “It’s not that,” he said 
painfully. “ But I think—I know you 
ought to have her.” 


She stood very still. “ Why?” 
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For a moment there was silence. “A 
year ago,” he said, below his breath, “‘ you 
had—all the suffering.” 

She turned and picked up the child 
that he might not see the tears in her 
eyes. ‘You have—thoight of that ?” 

“Wilmot,” he said desperately, “I have 
nothing to say for myself. It was un- 
pardonable and brutal. I must have been 
mad. ‘That day—I don’t see how you're 
to believe it, but that day I had come 
to—say I was sorry, and instead e 
He made a hopeless movement. 

She did not look at him. ‘Do you 
mean,” she asked hesitatingly, “that you 
could—forgive me for not telling you a 
year ago P” 

“TZ forgive?” He looked amazed. 
“What have JZ to forgive compared 
with r” 

“Ah, don’t!” she cried. 
know—you don’t know!” 

“Dear,” he said simply, ‘I know that 
I can’t live without you. ‘ 

The baby, returning from an infinitely 
unsteady tour of inspection with a bog- 
wood pig and a penwiper, pressed these 
satisfactory proofs of pedestrian skill into 
a large and a small hand that lay con- 
veniently near. ‘‘Gug!” she observed 
complacently. 

Wilmot caught her up with a kiss, but 
her eyes were grave. “ Oliver,” she said ; 
“about the truth—have you changed your 
mind?” 

He resisted the temptation to make 
things easy. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘I can’t. 
The truth still seems to me best.” 

She bent her head. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
“my new creed was wrong. It wasn’t the 
truth that made things go wrong.” 

His eyes kindled. ‘You're sure of 
that, too? It was because we didn’t 
understand. When you saw something 
wrong in me, and told me of it, I used to 
say to myself: ‘ Love is blind. If to her 
I am not perfect, then love is dead.’ ” 

“Yes, yes!” she assented . eagerly. 
“That is just what I thought, too. But 
it was all wrong. Love isn’t blind.” 

“No.” Their eyes met in complete 
understanding. ‘“ Love is keen-eyed as a 
hawk ; but it doesn’t matter.” 

“No, it doesn’t matter.” She laughed 
softly. ‘Because it’s so much more 
wonderful that love can see and still be 
love, isn’t it ?” 

“We shan’t fail again,” he exulted. 
She grew suddenly grave, “ Oliver, it’s 
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So easy in theory, so—so hard in practice. 
What if the truth will hurt some one and 


a lie some one else? How dare one 
choose ?” 

f ‘““We have chosen,” he said unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘* The lie always hurts most.” 

¢ “Does it? Does it?” He felt her 
arm tremble against his. “ Ah, Oliver! I 
believe you’re right. Tell me what has 
been hurting you most this week.” 

He hesitated. 

“The truth,” she whispered. 

He nodded. “At first it seemed so 
utterly unlike you to—to have kept her to 
yourself. But I’m beginning to see it was 
my fault ; I drove you to it.” 

There was a glad light in her eyes. 
“To you guess how generous you are ?” 
she cried. ‘Oliver, the truth will hurt, 
but not as much as that. You were right ; 
I couldn’t—I wouldn’t have defrauded 
you so.” 

By the eager hope in his face she could 
measure the greatness of the hurt. 

“A week ago, Oliver, I meant to do 
the cruellest thing I could think of—let 
you have her for a year and grow to love 
her, and then tell you.” 

“A week ago,” he said slowly, “my 
own cruelty deserved punishment. What 
did you mean to tell me?” 

“That in those first months I was very 
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—lonely, until at last I could bear it no 
longer. But I was only lonely, Oliver, 
not—not utterly mean.” She put the 
child down, and the softness of her voice 
was as a shield between him and any 
hurt. “Oliver, you will love her? She 
has only got us, you see, and she has 
helped me so. When—when I couldn’t 
bear it any longer—I fetched her—from 
a foundlings’ home.” 

In the silence their eyes held each 
other. ‘The lesser hurt was healing the 
greater. Wilmot had not done the thing 
that was on a lower plane—the thing 
that Wilmot could not. do. 

With a sudden lightening of the heart 
he held out his arms for the child, and 
his eyes  gleamed humorously. “I 
suppose you realised,” he laughed, “ that 
for our daughter there could be no 
possible name but—Vera ?” 

She smiled back at him. ‘“ Alethea,” 
she said, “‘also means truth, I believe.” 

“Wilmot!” He made a grimace. 
*You—you haven’t called her Alethea ?” 

Wilmot still smiled, but her eyes 
shone star-like behind a sudden mist 
of tears. ‘“‘When there is only one 
name in all the world,” she said un- 
steadily, “‘one—one naturally does the 
best one can with it. Her name is 
Olive.” 





But—softly ! 








SUMMER IN THE CITY. 


"TL sure is a sign of Summer in the city 


Surer than blossom, bees, or insects’ hum, 
Truer than water-carts or pathways gritty— 
Knightsbridge is up. Oh, sing, for summer’s come } 


Hear you the cabman’s blithe vituperation 

When ’twixt two “ Union Jacks” his wheels are locked? 
See you the festive taxi’s situation 

Stuck fast, because for miles the traffic’s blocked? 


The air is full of accents of displeasure, 

Yet, safe within his fence, that humorist 
The British workman takes his sunny leisure ; 
He may be a Socialist. 


He may not “hold with” cabs, for private reasons, 
With motor-cars, and clubs, and evening dress ; 
Perchance that’s partly why, recurrent seasons, 
He does his best—to put us in a mess, 


Ah well !—the chrysalis of Spring has broken, 
Swect Summer preens her shy, reluctant wings ; 

Let Consols follow Knightsbridge—happy token ! 
Knightsbridge is up—we'll dream of better things ! 


WILFRID L. RANDELL, 














lake Louise in the Canadian Kockies. 


The view is taken from the wide pillared verandah of the Chalet. Mount Victoria, seen in the distance, rises 
to a height of 11,355 feet. 



































A NEW PLAYGROUND 


The log cabin in the forest, British Columbia. 


ABOVE THE 


CLOUDS. 


WrITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JULIA W. IITENSIIAW. 


NEW playground! A place of 
limpid lakes and eternal snows 
untrodden by man, where the 

mountain goat curiously scans the daring 
alpinist*is they face one another on the 
narrow ledges of some precipitous cliff, 
and squirrels, picas, and marmots, fear- 
less with the faith of ignorance, run across 
the trail, and herald your approach with 
a shrill cry. As caviare to a jaded palate, 
so is the wonderland of the Canadian 
Rockies a stimulus to the taste of world- 
weary travellers. They find there an 
enormous area of British alpine country 
where the few known peaks but fringe a 
sea of mountains that even the Indian 
has never explored, Civilisation here is 
confined to three or four chalet hotels 
that each in turn form a charming resting- 
place and a starting-point fer number- 
less expeditions afoot or astride, through 
green-forested valleys up to the passes 
between the huge mountains’ turrets. And 
from thence the most exquisite views are 
obtainable. 

Of all the lovely spots in the Rocky 
Mountains, Lake Louise is one of the 
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most beautiful: a pool of opaque waters 
that turn from turquoise to beryl when the 
sun is full-masted in the sky, and showing 
a still surface whereon the glaciér-crowned 
crags are faithfully reflected. “Round 
about it rise the wine-stained battlements 
towering up to pierce the blue, their ice- 
helmets opal-crested and shining in the 
sun, and their rugged sides scarred by 
deep ravines where masses of anemonés 
and globe-flowers grow at the edge of the 
impetuous rills, and deep shadows shelter 
the snow-banks that never melt away. 
A girdle of green fir trees encircles the 
lake shore, and slender, white-armed 
saplings screen a thick undergrowth of 
glossy-leaved vines, jewelled with ripe red 
fruits, and bushes bright with blossoms of 
scarlet and gold. 

As you sit on the wide piilared veranda 
of the Chalet, with the lucent waters of 
Louise shining at your feet, and the snowy 
ridges of Mount Victoria, down which 
the avalanches crash in tumult, rising up 
in front of you between the purple 
rock portals of the Beehive and Mount 
Lefroy to a height of 11,355 feet, you 











enjoy such a perfect picture of alpine 
scenery as artist never yet produced on 
canvas, a picture painted by Nature with 
brushes dipped in sunshine and colours 
borrowed from the rainbow. 

Within the hotel are many unique 
features to attract attention, notable 
among them being the Maple Room, a 
cosy nook lined with exquisite panels 
of pressed maple leaves designed by Miss 
Jean Mollison, the gracious chatelaine 
of the Chalet. ‘The maple leaf being 
the national emblem of the Dominion, 
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shelter to travellers, and the guide 
prepares hot coffee and sandwiches before 
you turn homewards. 

Paradise Valley is another charming 
spot reachedon horseback—a flower-strewn 
forested glen about which rise the glorious 
peaks of ‘'emple, Pinnacle, and Aberdeen, 
and at whose head the ice-born cascades 
sweep down the Giant’s Stairway in 
bewildering wreaths of spray. By brook, 
glade and forest, in this land where wood- 
sprites wander and the echoes of Pan’s 
magic pipe still are heard, the great heart 




















The Maple Room in the Chalet at Lake Louise. 


this artistic decoration is particularly 
appropriate in a Canadian summer 
resort. 

Many delightful expeditions may be 
made from Lake Louise, one of the most 
interesting being that along the twelve- 
mile trail to the Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
where Mount Hungabee (the Chieftain) 
stands at the head of his band of stony 
“braves,” and the amethystine waters of 
Moraine Lake lie imprisoned by grim grey 
boulders at the foot of the Wenkchemna 
Glacier that pushes its way down into the 
narrow gorge and finally debouches into 
the valley. Here a tiny log hut offers 








of Nature beats in tune with the infinite. 
So, too, tier upon tier of giant towers, 
rugged and relentless of aspect, their 
gaunt facades softened behind a veil of 
misty snow, sit in solemn session to 
guard the beautiful meadows. Then there 
are great ascents to be made under the 
care of the Swiss guides, magnificent 
climbs over glittering glaciers and up 
sheer rocks to the top of ramparts far- 
flung above high-wooded hollows; and 
from these summits, from 9,000 to 11,500 
feet high, the views are superb. 

Or, if to camp is your desire, a guide, 
outfit, and pack-ponies are procurable at 
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A NEW PLAYGROUND ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


Breakfast in camp. 


any of the Chalets, and off you start one 
fine morning, bound for the Pipestone or 
Yoho Valley, to spend a week beneath the 


blue. Riding fifteen miles a day, and 
camping under canvas each night, sleep- 
ing upon pine boughs, eating fish caught 
in the mountain streams and soda-bread 
baked before the log-fire —this is camping in 
the Canadian Rockies. Days full of sun- 
shine and nights of deep repose among 


the couchant hills form an idyllic holiday 
in this new playground above the clouds, 
where the mountains of malachite hue 
are gemmed with opaline lakes, and in 
the cathedral forests pillared by hemlock 
and pine, through which the wind sings 
a soft Benedicite, one may count the red- 
berried rosary of the vine and worship in 
awe and reverence before God’s high hill- 
altars. 


Packing provisions and tents on the ponies. 
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***Oh, let him go, mammal!’ says she. 
‘He needed it much more than me.'” 
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THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 





BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. Brock 


VIIL—A LESSON IN ALTRUISM. 


ATILDA, with one boot unlaced, 
Came running in and cried in 
haste, 


“Oh, do be quick, mamma! a snail 
Is climbing up the garden rail.” 


But practical mamma said, “ Hush, 
My dear, there is no need to rush: 
The snail you speak of will await 
The moral I shall demonstrate.” 


Then, without any haste at all, 
Mamma put on her gloves and shawl, 
And full of wise assurance went 

To intercept the snail’s ascent. 


And as the open air they gained, 
“You see, my dear,” mamma explained, 
“Such haste as yours was overdone, 
Since snails have got no legs to run.” 


But when the garden rail they neared, 
Alas! the snail had disappeared, 
While near at hand, with gobbling bill, 
A thrush sat on the window-sill. 


And all about, a tale to tell, 

Lay fragments of the broken shell. 

Which  straightway childhood’s guide 
expounds, 

Adapting it to moral grounds, 


“Look!” said mamma, “with gestures rude 
’ 5 b 

How dicky-bird enjoys his food! 

Nay, don’t be angry, for you see 


He needed it much more than we 


Tue Lesson APPLIED. 


WHEN at the pastrycook’s one day, 
Matilda to the door would stray, 

A ragamuffin, on the run, 

Reached out and snatched away her bun. 


“Help, help, mamma!” Matilda cries: 
Her mother to the rescue flies, 

And, conscious of her moral right, 
Pursues the miscreant in his flight. 


Obsequiously the shopman, too, 

Goes forth and sounds the view-halloo ; 
And fair Matilda by herself, 

Looks round and eyes the pastry-shelf. 


And, mindful of her rightful bun, 
She takes and eats another one; 
Then neatly, to remove all trace, 
She wipes the bun-crumbs off her face. 
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Then forth she goes, and in a while 
Observes, with a delighted smile, 
Her panting parent reappear, 
Leading the urchin by the ear. 


But ah, too slow that hand to stay 


‘he lawless robber from his prey! 


For promptly, while upon the run, 


The boy has gobbled up the bun. 


The mild Matilda hears the news, 


Indulgently the boy she views: 
“Oh, let him go, mamma!” says she, 


“He needed it much more than me.” 


With manner calm and circumspect, 
The false construction to correct, 
“You mean,” her mother made reply, 
““*He needed it much more than JZ,’” 


Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman. 
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THE ART OF THE 


JAPANESE PRINT. 


SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT ATTAINED SUCH EXCELLENCE 


AND IS NOW BEING 
BY EDGAR 


GENERATION ago, when the old 
A era was dying in Japan, and the 
country was opening its doors to 
Western ideas, some of the least-prized pro- 
ductions of native art were the Japanese 
colour-prints. These had once been sold 
for a trifle apiece, and, after playing a part 
for a couple of centuries in the domestic 
decoration of the country, had many of them 
disappeared as a result of neglect or in- 
appreciation, or still oftener through the 
ravages of fire, that treacherous and relent- 
less enemy to the wooden Japanese dwelling. 
Slowly but surely these quaint and beauti- 
ful products of the Japanese press found 
their way to Europe, to be valued, perhaps, 
by only one in a thousand, even among 
professed lovers of art. Like cheir friend 
Swinburne, Whistler and Rossetti were 
among these early enthusiasts, and the 
effect of this liking is seen here and there 
in their pictures. Another enthusiast less 
known to fame was Mr. Ernest Hart, who 
may perhaps be accounted the pioneer of 
the cult, certainly so far as England is 
concerned. Gradually the artistic and 
literary world of London awakened to the 
merit of these fair and fragile things. In 
Paris, it soon appeared, there had also been 
a group of connoisseurs who had made 
simultaneously a study of the subject, and 
it was from these early French experts that 
our exact knowledge was first obtained. 
Soon the passion grew and spread. Thirty 
years ago a very fair Japanese print could 
be bought for the proverbial song ; whereas 
nowadays, whenever subject and signature 
and condition concur to make a _ perfect 
specimen, it can hardly be secured for as 
many pounds as it was once sold for pence. 
This was strikingly illustrated by the keen 
competition shown and the high prices 
obtained at the sale of the Happer collection 
held in London recently. It was the finest 


collection ever seen in England, and con- 
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SO MUCH SOUGHT, 
WILSON. 


tained some of the rarest specimens. The 
sale-room, during the week it lasted, was 
crowded with experts from all parts of the 
world, and the eagerness evinced in the pur- 
chase of these treasures came as an agree- 
able surprise to those who for years had 
endeavoured to arouse a genuine love for 
them. A still greater surprise was the won- 
derful show of prints by Harunobu, a master 
whose works are destined to become more 
and more the ambition of collectors. 

One thing which has helped to increase 
the market value of these prints is the fact 
that they are no longer produced on a scale 
of such perfection. ‘The supply is at an end. 
It may almost be said that the tradition is 
lost ; and in order to perceive the difference 
between the old work and the modern in 
this line one must know something of the 
way in which these prints were produced. 
First, it must be said that they were all 
printed by hand, without the use of 
press, and it is literally the unfailing handi- 
work of three men, the engraver, the printer, 
and the artist, which constitutes a true 
specimen. 

The artist first drew his design on thin paper. 
This was pasted face downwards, usually 
on cherry wood, and the engraver made a 
careful facsimile of the brush-lines in the 
original. From this engraved outline block 
proofs were then taken by hand, one for each 
colour ; and these proofs were, in their turn, 
cut on the wood to the necessary form and 
shape for printing the colour required. 
Simple as this might appear, it required 
extraordinarily skilful rubbing and registra- 
tion of all the different blocks to produce a 
perfect print. Then, again, the number of 
prints in their finest state must have been 
very limited in number, for the wooden 
blocks soon lost their keenness of outline. 
The colouring, too, was not always uniform, 
for the pigments used were ground in water 
instead of oil. 
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“A girl playing the Tsuzumi.” 
A rare and valuable print by Suzuki Harunobu (1703 1770), and a type of the purcly domestic subject he introduced. 


The subjects of the prints in the Happer 
Collection—now, alas, dispersed—were as 
varied and delightful as their pictorial ex- 
pression, In nearly all of them we find the 
themes to be of intense human interest— 
smiles, tears, lovers’ meetings, and domestic 


scenes, as opposed to the still older 
school of Japanese Art, which dealt with the 
stately court life, ancient religious obser- 
vances, and the portraits of Buddhist saints, 

The two fine prints here shown, by 
Suzuki Harunobu (1703-1770), fitly illustrate 
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“The Visit.” 


Another rare print by Suzuki Harunobu. It represents a young Samurai presenting his mistress with a nightingale 


our meaning, largely, as regards perfection 
in painting, registration, and colour scheme. 
They are of the very highest quality, yet the 
subjects are quite ordinary phases of daily 
life, and the treatment is of the simplest. 
With Harunobu and Koriusai, his pupil, this 





wonderful art reached the pinnacle of ex- 
cellence, and they were never exceeded by 
subsequent artists in the designing of a 
perfect picture. At the present moment 
good prints by Harunobu and his con- 
temporaries fetch from £20 to £100, 
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ITH the end of July comes the 
end of the London season, one 
that, I regret to say, has been a 
very short one in consequence of every one 
putting off everything social until June, 
instead of setting the ball rolling merrily in 
May. Onallsides we hear complaints of the 
motor as an important factor in spoiling the 
season, at least from the point of view of 
the dressmakers and others whose living 
depends upon entertainments. The week- 
end exodus from town certainly puts a step 
to week-end functions in London, and has 
led to the happy despatch of church parade 
and sundry other gatherings dear to the 
heart of the old-fashioned Londoner. 

But the week-end motor trip has its 
redeeming side as well as the reverse. It 
enables those in the whirl of Society to get 
through the season far better, as may be 
seen in the fresh complexions of many who 
formerly looked jaded and comparatively 
wan, after late hours and stifling ballrooms. 
Now, the brief rest and fresh air possible to 
the motorist supply the necessary pick- 
me-up for the votaries of fashion, and. in 
this, at least, week-ending makes for good. 

The eye has grown so accustomed to 
bizarre dress effects, that now the fearfully 
and wonderfully made dresses and headgear, 
which at first made us gasp with astonish- 
ment, pass as commonplace. The outline 
of the majority of women who are slaves to 
the prevailing mode still*suggests the mer- 
maid or the swathed mummy, and _ the 


underskirt with such extremists is a negli- 





BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE, 





gible quantity. The lack of this garment 
has afforded the observant full opportunity 
of studying the beauty of dainty shoes and 
hose, with an occasional glimpse of a dressy 
satin knicker, the latter being now assigned 
a very important position in the wardrobe of 
a lady of quality. 


The Craze for White Dress. 


Weather permitting, white dresses were 
and are the most popular wear, and in 
nothing is the art of the dress designer 
more remarkable than in the multitudinous 
styles in which white cotton material dresses 
are elaborated. There are the substantial 
white linen dresses and coats, with a bold 
floral pattern embroidered in linen thread 
which looks exactly like silk, and which is 
generally supplemented with motifs of in- 
serted lace; and if the lace be guipure or 
Irish crochet, a very handsome result is 
achieved. With lighter white dresses, as 
those of ninon, chiffon, batiste, or silk 
muslin, the finest Irish crochet has been 
used to form wide panels, and I have seen 
an extremely beauteous and costly dress 
composed entirely of exquisite Irish crochet, 
with the exception of wide panels of ribbon. 

What are called the “lingerie” dresses 
are mostly of lawn or muslin, embroidered 
and inserted with a lighter lace, Valenciennes 
lace being first favourite. Given anything 
like fine weather, these white dresses have 
still a long reign before them. In their 
simpler styles, they are always ideal wear 
for the scaside or country, while the more 
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dressy confections will be most e# évidence 
at garden parties, in which the social dissipa- 
tion of the country expresses itself. 

Getting away from ordinary embroidered 


and lace-trimmed white dresses, a very 
original dress deserves description. It was 


made of white crépon, with crinkled surface, 
vividly reminiscent of the Japanese paper 
of which a certain type of lampshade is 
constructed. The skirt had two flat frills 
at the foot, terminating at either side of 
the back width, which was arranged with 
a cascade of the crépon down each seam 
from the waist to the hem, The bodice 
had a yoke and sleeves of embroidered 
muslin, and a very high folded waistband 


of “Romney-blue” silk falling in long 
sash ends at one side from a sunflower 


made of the blue silk, piped with black 
velvet, and a black velvet button as the 
heart of the flower. One would scarcely 
expect to come across black lace and jet on 
such a dress, but the chéc is generally in the 
unexpected, and the bodice was nearly 
covered by a black embroidered net bolero, 
which, however, did not open in the front, 
but hung straight and ioose all round, piped 
with black velvet and lightly embroidered 
in jet. The sleeves to match were quite 
separate, and bound with black velvet at the 
top, where they looked as if slipping off the 
shoulders. There were five rows of jet on 
the white muslin neckband. 


Hats of the Day. 


The hat to be worn with this dress was 
of white crinoline straw with a very high 
crown and curled up at one side. The 
crown was smothered in trails of wistaria 
blossoms and foliage made of very trans- 
parent white muslin, with a large bunch of 
white grapes at the side. 

Fashion seems to be running on these 
white muslin flowers. One of the most 
dashing hats made for Goodwood had a 
tall mount of irises and foliage at the side, 
all of white spotted muslin, the flowers 
perfectly modelled. On a sea-green crino- 
line large straw hat, lifted at the side, 
these white muslin wistaria flowers were 
used again, falling over the crown and 
part of the brim, and a quaint finish was 
a little stiff kilted flat bow of white satin 
fastened on the front. 

A very favourite colour now may be 
described as unripe lemon, or canary, or 
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sulphur, with a dash of green through it, 
just the shade of some species of canary. 
It is seen in feathers, flowers, ribbon, and 
straw, but happily, never all used on the same 
hat, or the effect would be far from pleasing 
to the eye. With other colours this shade 
goes well, as on a chip hat quite small 
and with brim rolled up at the side, 
which had the crown encircled by a band 
of wide glacé ribbon in the greenery-yellowy 
shade, and in front two tall bunches of 
roses, one to match the ribbon and the 
other of a deep crimson shot with purple— 
a daring contrast, but successful. 

The gold lace which has been so much ez 
évidence this season is so pale in hue that 
there is absolutely nothing of the garish effect 
of ordinary gold lace about it. A charming 
toque had the foundation of gold net 
draped fully with black tulle, and with the 
brim veiled in white blonde lace, the design 
worked in pale gold. Instead of the de- 
testable osprey, the finish on this toque was 
an upstanding:mount of blades of gold sword- 
grass mixed with ordinary grass, but in the 
extraordinary colour of royal blue—such 
tricks do smart milliners play on Nature! 

There is much assumption of simplicity 
in one of the new hats, which is very large 
and flat, and of a coarse rustic straw called 
“bast,” which might better be written 
“basket.” The hat was of a dark steel-grey 
shade, and the sole trimming was a wide 
insertion of coarse white Irish crochet, 
brought round the crown and made into 
a wide flat bow in front, with one end at 
the side, the end tapered off to a single 
flower of the crochet. The price of this hat 
was considerably higher than that of several 
which had a much more dashing appear- 
ance, but the crochet was simply perfect, 
and perfection must be paid for. 


Goodwood Gowns. 


Dress at Goodwood is never supposed to 
be as smart as at Ascot. Nevertheless, 
many ladies wear just as elaborate con- 
fections, while others 2ttend the races in 
linen or tailor-made toilets. 

The dress sketched is a “Viola” gown, 
and is made of a new kind of soft satin 
with a little diagonal’ ribbed design. The 
skirt is by no means as clinging as many 
on the new dresses, and is draped up at 
each side under a knot and long ends of 
the material. The bodice is very pretty, 














the satin being draped across an under- 
bodice of ivory lace, with handsome coloured 
silk embroidery touched with gold. The 


long sleeves are to 
match, and all is 
veiled in’ drawn 
chiffon of the same 
shade as the satin, 
which ‘is smoke- 
grey shot with 
reseda. Little cord 
tassels and orna- 
ments occur about 
this bodice, and it 
is finished by a 
very smart pointed 
corselet belt o 
ecru guipure, with 
motifs of the 
coloured embroi- 
dery, and at one 
sideappearsa strap 
of a lighter satin, 
with an amethyst 
and gold button at 
each side. 

The hat, of 
golden green shot 
with grey straw, is 
high and turned 
well up at the 
side, and_ there 
covered with two 
long uncurled 
ostrich feathers 
which look like a 
panache of several 
more, so cleverly 
are they put on, 
the tip of the 
plume falling over 
the opposite end, 
which is laid flat 
onthe straw. One 
feather is in the 
yellowy-green so 
fashionable, and 
the other in a very 
soft shade of dull 


vieux rose, and the trimming is completed 
by a cluster of flowers laid on the flat 
brim on the opposite side to the feathers, 


IN THE WEST END. 




































A Goodwood gown. 








and toning in with them. 
veiling a white lace or embroidered bodice 
in dark chiffon is very general, and on a dark 
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The fashion of 


grey crépe de Chine 
dress the  under- 
bodice and sleeves 
were of white open- 
work muslin em- 
broidery, better de- 
scribed as droderie 
anglaise, under 
black chiffon. This 
produced a_ grey 
effect, making the 
bodice tone in with 
the material of the 
dress. It was quite 
a new idea, and 
while rendering the 
dress a _ complete 
harmony, preserved 
to the bodice that 
light effect essential 
in a dress of sucha 
neutral colour. 
Ladies possessed of 
old cameo brooches 
may utilise them as 
hatpins or as trim- 
ming with embroi- 


dery. <A beautiful 
bodice — garniture 


was of rich silk and 
tinsel thread em- 
broidery in Oriental 
colouring, and was 
studded with rather 
smallcameos. This 
garniture consisted 
of a little “bib” 
piece for 
the front 
and two 
s houlder- 
straps, 
and_ the 
> cameos, 
addi- 
tion to or- 





namenting the front embroidery, appeared 
at the beginning of the shoulder-straps as if 
buttoning them to the dress. 


Mrs. PEPyYs, 





Photo by Félix. 
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Think of the Music 
you miss when you 
:: do not owna :: 


PIANOLA PIANO! 
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AY after day, week after week, you are 
allowing yourself to miss the full realisation 
of music, perhaps the greatest form of pleasure 
the world has to offer. Why? Is it because 
you think the Pianola Piano too expensive, or 
because you are able to play a little in the 
ordinary way and are satisfied with your modest 
achievements > The Pianola Piano is made in 
several models and the least expensive of these 
need cost you only a little over two pounds per 
month if you prefer to pay for it out of income. 








Now anyone who owns a Pianola Piano has at 
command the world’s entire music. You can still 
keep on with your small hand-playing répertoire, 
still keep on playing those few compositions which 
have cost you so much time and patience to learn. 
But, whenever you wish, you can leave your 
position on the outer fringe and immediately 
reach the heart of music, playing the greatest 
compositions with the ease and control which the 
Pianola Piano alone can give you. 











Full particulars of the Pianola Piano and its 
unique and indispensable devices, the Metrostyle 
and Themodist, will be sent if you write for 
Catalogue “ V.” 
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The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 


























Trouville: The famous Rue de Paris. 


FROM OUR PARIS 


HEN the “Grande Semaine” 

\\ begins in Paris, the first note 
of the overture to ‘Trouville is 

struck ; and by the middle of July Parisian 
society has definitely deserted the Champs 
Elysées and their precincts for the little 
Normandy seaside place, with all its 
artificial splendours and the _ bracing 
qualities of its breezes. ‘There is some- 
thing intensely fascinating about the life 
of this brilliant miniature town, with its 
Rue de Paris, its wooden promenade on 
the sands, bordered by red-and-white 
striped tents set with their backs to the 
sea and their open fronts looking upon 
the gaily dressed people as they pass. 
Thackeray would have sketched them all 
with a kindly cynical pen, and Balzac 
would have drawn an awful and fantastic 
picture of the gallants, old and young. 
Indeed, there are endless themes for the 


PARIS FASHIONS AT TROUVILLE. 
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CORRESPONDENT. 


novelist at Trouville, for it attracts every 
class of society, from the one which has 
its gleaming villas set in gardens glowing 
with flowers, or suites of rooms in ex- 
pensive hotels, to that which lodges ‘ who 
knows where,” but which manages to put 
on butterfly raiment on the beach. 

It is from this latter class that the 
bathers are drawn, and when one sees a 
costume de bain such as one reads about 
in the various “smart” society novels, one 
may be quite sure that it is worn by some 
young woman who has not the run of the 
best houses in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Tourists set their cameras to catch these 
strange sights, and carry the negatives 
over the world with tales of the terrors of 
Trouville; but they are no more repre- 
sentative pictures of Trouville society than 
are those word-portraits which were once 
drawn for me by a Frenchman of our own 
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GRAND ATLANTIC COACH ROUTE 


Finest coaching and motoring country in the king- 
dom. Splendid facilities for sea bathing, boating, 
and yachting. Deep-sea and river fishing free in 
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Caragh Lake and Waterville. 
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Henley. I was assured that men, women, 
and children all drank more champagne 
than was good for them, and the scene 
was one of riotous dissipation from 
beginning to end. It was useless to 
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would hold just as tenaciously to his first 
impression as my Frenchman, Neverthe- 
less, I must insist that he is wrong, and 
for this reason our Trouville sketches and 
illustrations do not include any startling 
costumes de bain, 
‘There are, how- 











ever, plenty of 
eccentricities with- 
out them, and the 
Rue de Paris after 
eleven o'clock in 
the morning is a 
happy hunting 
ground for the 
caricaturist. Last 
year the general 
feminine _ sil- 
houette was as 
that of a mermaid. 
This year it is 
still slim and long, 
but it has accumu- 
lated seaweed 
round its tzil, or, 
in other words, 
drapery has come 
into fashion, and 
the line of the waist 
has descended. 
‘The head, too, has 
changed its form : 
last year it was 
completely hidden 
under a_ wide- 
brimmed flat hat 
which sat far back 
on the shoulders ; 
this year one side 
of the face has 
been revealed by 
turning up the 
brim quite sharply, 
after the fashion 
of our illustration 
from Madame 
Carlier. ‘This par- 
ticular hat is in 
white straw, 
trimmed with 








Photo by Manuel, 


A Trouville hat by Carlier, Rue de la Paix. 


argue or protest, for my “don bourgeois” 
was quite convinced that he was right ; 
and I have no doubt that any Englishman 
of the same kind, who pictures Trouville 
as a place where men and women wander 
about all day in weird bathing costumes, 


black liberty and 
a white Paradise 
feather, and it is 
one of those moderate shapes which 
have been the outcome of a great 
exaggeration such as one saw at Monte 
Carlo in the early spring. Another 
fashion, also due to Madame Carlier, is 
the embroidered lincn hat trimmed with 
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is out to save 
life and has a two- 
fold power of so doing. It 
saves by Cleanliness and by 
DISINFECTING ALL IT CLEANS. 
Don’t wait till the home is 
wrecked by disease, but re- 
member that PREVENTION IS 
BETTER THAN CurE, and that 
Lifebuoy Soap is more 
than Soap yet costs 


no more. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 





Photo by Félix. 
A beautiful house-gown by Weeks, Boulevard Hausmann. 
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Whether punting or playing tennis, 
yachting or motoring, the outdoor girl 
can always keep her complexion fresh 
and dainty by the constant use of 
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baby roses and tied with narrow ribbon 
strings. ‘These hats are fout indigué for 
‘Trouville, and have become as popular as 
those in stretched muslin, of wide dimen- 
sions, trimmed with muslin flowers or 
tucked muslin wings. Again, there isa rage 
for very fine, supple felt hats in delicate 
artistic colours ; and the idea of felt in 
summer is, I can assure you, a sign of 
feminist independence most remarkable, 
for I can remember when the most 
scathing criticism on Englishwomen was 
that “ ‘They wore straw in winter and felt 
in summer, so little did they understand 
the fitness of things.” And now French- 
women are doing the same thing and with 
great success. ‘The shape of these new 
felt hats is small, turned up round the 
back and sides, and trimmed with 
aigrettes or quaintly-clipped wings. A 
few straw hats of the same shape have 
also appeared, and are worn with black 
Chantilly lace veils. If I prophesy that 
this kind of hat will be worn very much 
in the autumn I think I shall be right, for 
it goes remarkably well with the new 
draped skirts which zw/7 make me think 
of the prim illustrations that used to 


decorate the only magazine the home 


authorities used to allow me when I was 
younger than I am now. I need not 
specify the name; most readers who 
are well out of their ’teens will sym- 
pathise. 

The illustration we show from Drécoll’s 
of an evening gown is such as one sees, 
not in the Casino, but in the salons of one 
of the beautiful villas with which the out- 
skirts of ‘Trouville are studded. It is in 
pastel-blue liberty veiled with a tunic 
of blue mousseline de soie embroidered 
in silver. It was originally made for 
Mademoiselle Soubise, and has since been 
copied for many a grande dame. Another 
model from the same house was bought 
by Mademoiselle Felyne, a very pretty 
actress who always spends some of her 
summer at ‘Trouville. It is in apricot 
liberty with a mousseline tunic of peri- 
winkle-blue embroidered in silk of the 
same tone, and showing above, a corsage 
of silver lace. Both these toilettes make 
charming dinner-gowns; and as dinner- 
parties are as frequent and as ceremonial 
at Trouville as they are in Paris, a woman 
needs several similar toilettes in her sea- 
side wardrobe. 
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Our picture from La Maison Weeks is 
the model of a perfectly lovely gown which 
was made for a beautiful woman who 
entertains a good deal dans / intimité while 
she is at her villa, but who abjures the 
regulation décolleté gown for something 
that is not quite a tea-gown. It is in 
black mousseline de soie over white, with a 
cobweb embroidery threaded with crystal 
tubes round the skirt and edging the 
moyen-@ge tunic, which is in black net 
embroidered in the same cobweb lace and 
crystal tubes. ‘The guimpe is in gold lace 
and the sleeve white net with an over- 
hanging sleeve of gold lace and cobweb 
embroidery. The whole gown is intensely 
artistic and suggestive of a September 
morning when the dewdrops sparkle on 
the spiders’ webs in the hedges all threaded 
with “‘honesty.” It is, too, a very char- 
acteristic toilette of Weeks, whose taste is 
invariably good and artistic in the best 
sense of the word, not as it is interpreted 
by people with untidy inclinations. For 
the Deauville race week in August he has 
made a perfectly delightful little foulard 
gown in pale spring green and speedwell- 
blue, the dress being in plain material and 
the drapery in green with small spots of 
speedwell-blue. With it was to be worn 
a black hat which looks as if it were made 
up of gigantic tulle butterflies all in an 
agitated state of mind. 

‘Thus we have the eccentricities of the 
Rue de Paris in the morning, those of the 
plage in the afternoon, and in the evening 
the Casino offers a reflection of Monte 
Carlo. But the leaders of the real ‘l'rou- 
ville society are seen only for a very short 
time of each day at any of these places, as 
they have too much to do elsewhere with 
private garden-parties, charity fétes, motor 
excursions, yacht races, dances, dinners, 
and all the rest of the complex duties 
with which they load themselves. Some 
of them even pursue their philanthropic 
works just as they do in Paris ; and I know 
of one lady who has a déin‘gu: with a 
dispensary for the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, which she herself attends regularly, 
and to which she occasionally invites her 
friends. They come in their most beauti- 
ful clothes to assist at the binding up of 
Lazarus’ wounds as he sits at the rich 
man’s gate probably feeling rather uncom- 
fortable under their kindly interest, while 
his wife criticises their clothes. 

M. E. CLARKE, 
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A Secret Passage. 


By Harold Blind. 


OLONEL MORRISSON and 
Colonei Turavitch shook hands 
but they did not seem pleased 

with each other. 

‘1 must—tr—offer you my heartiest 
congratulations! ’’ said Morrisson. 

*“*T thank you very much, Mon- 
sieur!’’ replied Turavitch. Alice Har- 
land slipped her arm through the Rus- 
sian officer’s and said, smiling kindly 
into Morrisson’s eyes :— 

‘“We must be great friends, you 
know, now that Alex and I are going 
to be married, and you must come and 
see us often . . . mustn’t he, dear? ’’ 

Alexander Turavitch answered, 
** Oh, of course, most certainly,’’ but 
Morrisson knew that he would not be 
allowed near Alice when once she was 
his rival’s wife. 

Turavitch was the Attaché to the 
Russian Embassy to the Court of 
St. James. He had wooed and won 
Alice Harland — snapped her up 
as it were frdém under Jim Morris- 
son’s very nose, before he realised what 
was happening. He had known her 
all his life, and had looked on her as 
his... well . . . ever since he went 
to Sandhurst. 

But his duty had called him to 
distant lands, and the years slipped 
by unheeded. He was poor, and 
he could not have asked Alice ‘to 
share his discomforts. But now, as a 
young Colonel, with a brilliant future 
before him, he could have made her 

s. well! 

“It’s no good crying over spilt 
milk! ’’ said Morrisson, ‘‘ but I hope 
to Heaven she is very happy ! ”* 


And he plunged into his work with 
an almost fanatic energy. 

. o es . . . 

Two years later Colonel Morrisson 
at Peshawar got a letter. As he saw 
the handwriting, he smiled at his own 
perturbation. 

‘** By Jove! ”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ I 
believe I love that woman still!’’; 
then he opened the envelope and read. 
He left off and looked at the post- 
mark. ‘‘ Merv.’’ The letter said that 
Alice felt very lonely, for her husband 
was always away, on duty, in Central 
Asia—some sort of Active Service she 
believed. She had had an impulse to 
write to her old friend Jim. Morrisson 
put the letter in his pocket to answer. 
He was fearfully busy, because certain 
tribes were ‘‘up’’ across the border, 
and it was necessary to send regiments 
against them. Indeed, the conflagra- 
tion was so ugly that two white batta- 
lions were included with the native 
troops. 

*“So she called the little beggar 
James, after me, did she! I’ll send 
him a christening present—better late 
than never . » . dear old Alice! ”’ 

Then he was taken up with fodder, 
and rations, and transport, and all the 
innumerable things that go to send a 
man into a firing line and enable him 
to stay there with any chance of suo 
cess. 

° 7 * . . . 

The Hills! ... The great, snow- 
capped monarchs of the’ Himalayas 
towering, majestic, a hundred miles 
away. ... These Hills, mere out- 
posts of them, yet mighty mountains ig 
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themselves. We English know them, 
for our armies have made us familiar 
with the forest, the bare grass shoul- 
ders, the dark rocks and precipices, 
the fertile valleys with the ice-cold 
rivers, the torrents among the higher 
rocky gorges, the snow-holds flushed at 
dawn and even, or serene beneath the 
stars. And we know the peoples who 
dwell among them, too. 

Colonel Morrisson steod with a 
group of officersWatching the progress 
of a brisk battle. The air was full of 
the ripple and splutter of musketry and 
the bark of mountain guns. An escort 
of splendid Sikh lancers was dis- 
mounted near by. Orderlies came 
and went. The flags wagged irascibly, 
and the heliograph flashed its dots and 
dashes to the sky. 

A company of the Sixtieth and two 
of Goorkhas had been detached to dis- 
lodge the enemy, who were occupying 
a village and a fort on the right flank. 
The guns supported them. The 
enemy’s shooting was very straight 
and rapid, and the attack was checked. 

“Have a leek at the right-hand 
angle of the fort, Morrisson! Tell me 
what you make of the man there ; he’ll 
bob up in-a minute !”’ said the Brigade- 
Major. Morrisson put the glasses to 


his eyes. The fort jumped quite near, , 


and he saw the yellow flashes through 
the expanding spirts of smoke that 
made a drifting veil over the bullet- 
pitted walls. Here and there he saw 
the barrels, and, as hé ran the glasses 
along the ramparts, occasional tur- 
bans. Just as he reached right-hand 
angle he saw another pair of field- 
glasses, held by an Afghan. The 
smoke over the fort cleared a bit, and 
the man was walking up and down 
directing invisible men with a riding 
whip. A company of Pioneers rein- 
forced the firing line, creeping and 
dodging up the hill-side. The flanks 
had been reinforced as well. 

The fire from the sangars and the 
fort slackened. The line began run- 
ning up the hill, shouting and yelling. 
The roar of the voices of the charging 
men came distinctly to the staff. They 
dropped fast—pitching forward—leap- 
ing and falling back—crumpling up like 
paper—stumbling and cursing. But 
the bulk swept on and upwards, their 





bayonets flashing and tossing in the 
sun. For five minutes they fought 
amongst the sangars—Paythans, Pio- 
neers, Goorkhas, Sikhs, and Six- 
tieths—in a hand-to-hand mélée. All 
at once the foe broke and ran, up the 
hill. A chief tried to rally them in 
vain—using the flat of a European 
sword. 

A terrible fire was opened from the 
village. The troops dropped to cover 
with the dead and wounded behind the 
sangars. The guns came into action 
again. Three companies of English 
reserves were brought up ; and now 
they went forward, all together, 
against the village. Colonel Morrisson 
rode behind the attack. 

The soldiers fired through the loop- 
holes and windows—battered down 
doors—tumbled headlong through the 
splintered woodwork into the dark 
interiors reeking with powder smoke— 
saw faces lit for a second by rifle 
flashes. Then came silence, and gasps 
and stirrings, and the noise outside 
rushed in. Then, out again into the 
mellow evening sunlight—splashed 
and more thirsty. 

Presently the village was cleared, 
but there was a big stone house that 
held out stoutly. Goorkhas and Rifle- 
men were raging round the white walls 
and firing from the neighbouring build- 
ings. The door was smashed in, but 
great chests were piled high inside. 
The portico gave shelter to the storm- 
ing party. The Goorkhas, snarling, 
lashed at the barricade with their 
kukris. One leaped upon another’s 
shoulders and squeezed over the bar- 
rier. The fire from the house ceased. 

The enemy were retreating sulleriy 
to the fort, held well in hand by their 
leaders, with our men hard on their 
heels. The village was emptying fast. 
Some of it was on fire, and a red glare 
gathered as the shadows grew. The 
sun was somewhere behind the moun- 
tains, turning the snows to red. The 
valleys were getting deep and cold. 

‘“Why he not shout or fight?” 
asked another Goorkha. He, too, was 
hoisted up and crawled over the bar- 
rier, his kukri thrust out before him. 

‘*Oi’m feelin’ pity for whacs the 
other soide,’’ said an Irishmai, with 
a laugk. 
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A long quavering cry cappe1 his 
words. It seemed to lessen like an 
engine whistle going into a tunnel. 

‘Mother av God, ’twas_ the 
Gurrky!’’ he cried. . ... A native 
officer of the Pioneers ran up. 

“ For what art thou waiting? Have 
the dogs surrendered? ’’ he shouted ; 
then turning to his company, ‘‘ Hai, 
sons of pigs! leave the wounded. ... 
Here be men who cannot take a house. 
. . « There must be men inside, Satuh, 
who cut the Goorkhas’ throats. We 
will send two men over, and two more, 
and two more, quickly—before they can 
kill the first. Come, my children, who 
are the men who will show these wo:nen 
how to fight? ”” 

They heard the troops busily assault- 
ing the fort on the ridge above. It 
was dark now, and, in spite of the 
rushing crackle of flames, the village 
seemed still. They stood listening 
about the silent house. The fighting 
fever left them, and many felt cold 
fingers run lightly down their backs. 
The house might have been a tomb. 

** Come ! To cross the barricade ! Six 
men who are not afraid! ’’ called the 
Pioneer. ‘The white soldiers stepped 
forward and a dozen natives. They 
looked at each other—then at the silent 
house. The flames were spreading. 
Suddenly there was a shriek. The 
officer turned on his heel. 

** Havildar, bring out the wounded. 
... Weare ordered to be merciful! ”’ 

Colonel Morrisson came up in time 
to hear the Irishman say : 

‘* Begorra, let us be crossin’ the auld 
barrier before he puts us to the same 
worrk. It'll be-a deal safer nor savin’ 
wounded Paythins from being roasted 
a little sooner than they would be in 
ony case! ”’ 

The laugh spread as his sentence 
was translated. Then came a vivid 
glare of light—a deafening explosion— 
wild firing and cheering, from the fort. 

‘* They’ve blown up the gates, sir! 
Why not do it here, sir! ’’ they asked 
Morr: son. 

**Very good!” said he, and the 
materials were sent for. Waiting in 
that corpse-littered, burning village, 
round that uncanny house, was trying. 
The natives were getting shaky and 


talking about devils. Once a Pioneer 
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cried “ See! See!’’ in a quavering 
treble, and let drive at the wall. The 
little green-coated Goorkhas were 
squatting about, rinsing their mouths 
and spitting, quite unconcerned as to 
whether the house was held by devils, 
ghouls, ghosts, or men. ‘‘ Nothing 
can face our kukris, Sahib!’’ said 
their Subadar, proudly, to Morrisson. 

Two grimy Engineers and a party 
carrying tools arrived. 

‘““Ah! that’s the doorway, eh?” 
said the Lieutenant. ‘‘ Smith! give 
me the fuses and carry the bags. Two 
of you come with crowbars!”’ 

He ran with his men to the entrance. 
Swift fire leaped from the loopholes 
and the roof, jerking round and round 
the house like a badly pinned Catherine 
wheel. A Pioneer tossed backwards a 
yard and fell. The sapper staggered, 
recovered, dashed forward and rolled 
over on his powder bags at the foot 
of the barricade. There was heavy 
firing at the house. In the still night 
the smoke began to gather thickly and 
stray and rise in wreaths, like the 
ghosts of the men that fell. Morrisson 
saw an officer on the roof directing— 
sword in hand—firing his revolver at 
the group below. The Engineer- 
Lieutenant ran out a little into the open 
and knelt down. A small cloud of 
jumping dust rose about him as_ the 
bullets struck. The smoke drifted 
into Morrisson’s face. Next moment 
brought a sheet of flame—a_ shat- 
tering crash, and a glimpse of the 
Engineer flung backwards in a shower 
of rubbish. Clouds of smoke rolled 
over everything and the men rushed 
forward shouting. 

Colonel Morrisson followed. Some 
of the.rooms, wrecked by shells, were 
smouldering. Dead and wounded lay 
about in strange attitudes. Buf for 
these the place was empty. He went 
through into what had once been a 





harem. Gorgeous draperies, rich hang- 
ings, costly cushions all strewn with 
cartridge cases, charred by fire, and 
drenched with water, were scattered 
broadcast. One wall was loop-holed, 
another opened on to a garden. The 
Irishman was saying that the defence 
must be hidden in the cellars and wag 
looking for ‘‘A thrapdorr in the 


flure! ’® 
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‘Here ut is! If we can only get 
the beggar up! ”’ he shouted. ‘‘ Look, 
bhoys! They’ve dragged a wounded 
man here and the blood ends suddint 
at the join av the slab! ... Ah, 
Liftinant dhear, phwat will we do? 
They’re down there loik rats in a thrap 
an’ we can’t get at ’em!”’ 

** Get crowbars, some of you!” 
said the officer... . 

They attacked the marble slab, 
cracked it, broke it up, and found a 
narrow staircase running down into 
biackness. No one seemed anxious to 
be the first to venture. Then Colonel 
Morrisson took a blazing torch from 
a Goorkha and went down. He had 
to stoop. The rest crowded after. 
The steps ended in a passage that 
ran upwards. 

**°*Tis a secret passage, such as ye 
read of, Colonel! ’’ said the Irishman. 

‘*It must run to the fort, Sahib! ’’ 
said a Havildar. ‘‘ Our men are all 
over it... . So we have them, Sahib, 
like jackals up a drain! ”’ 

The passage grew steeper, and 
Morrisson saw a few stairs ahead. 
The Irishman pushed on in front. 
He had his foot on the second 
step, when a figure appeared in the 
torch light—sword and revolver in 
hand. Other faces peered behind him. 

‘*Colonel Morrisson,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘ I give you three minutes to take 
your men back. If you do not, I shall 
shoot yqu!’’... 

‘Good God, 
claimed Morrisson. 

** Yes, Colonel Turavitch! ... and 
it is well met, Colonel Morrisson! My 
wife has been writing to you, but you 
never got her letters. We do 
these things well in Russia. She 
begged you to come and take her away 
—hdme—to England! She loved you, 
Morrisson! Now, take your men 
away! ”’ 

** You damned scoundrel ! ’’ shouted 
Morrisson, and flung his torch in the 
Russian’s face! He was conscious ef 
the Irishman reeling into him—of 
Turavitch lit by revolver flashes—of 
the crash of rifles. Of a staggering 
blow that flung him crashing against 
the wall. He was on the floor of the 


Turavitch!’’  ex- 
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tunnel—men on top of him—cthers 
trampling upon them... yelling devils 
battling under a tropic thunderstorm 
in rolling clouds of red-lit hell smoke. 
Men kept falling on those who had 
fallen. The smoke grew and grew, 
and men were coughing. A wild whoop 
rang out, and the Irishman struggled 
up and charged the steps. He parried 
the flashing sword of Turavitch and 
thrust upwards with his bayonet— 
leaped to the top, and swept the officer 
behind him as if he were sweeping 
leaves. As he worried at his long 
weapon, a broad, steel tongue slipped 
out of the sulphur fog. He closed 
with his new adversary, and both men 
rolled down the steps together. The 
clamour and the trampling redoubled. 
The passage ran round: Morrisson 
like the rays of a star. The bodies 
lay like lead upon his chest. He 
could not breathe, and _ wrestled 
fiercely with the dead, and could not 
scream. The reeking, thundering 
passage raced faster and faster. He 
went down, down, down amongst 
bellying, choking clouds, filled with the 
red eyes of fanatic hate. 


Colonel Morrisson was sent home on 
long furlough for his wounds. He 
discovered before he left that the 
Russian officer who fought in the 
village was dead. Now, instead of 
going back to England, he got a pass- 
port for Russia and, going via Con- 
stantinople, he crossed the Caucasus 
to Baku, where the great petroleum 
springs are ever flowing into the reser- 
voirs and pipes. He passed over the 
Caspian Sea on a little steamer and 
landed at Usunada, that semi-Asiatic 
town near the ancient bed of the Oxus. 
Thence he journeyed over nearly five 
hundred miles of strategic railway to 
Merv, whence Alice Turavitch had 
written him. Merv is a fine city in its 
way, and a junction for a line that runs, 
rf you will look at the map, dangerously 
near Herat in Afghanistan. ... 

Colonel Morrisson found the woman 
he loved, and, as she had suggested in 
the letters he never got, took her 
Home .« 





Lord Shifnal’s Holiday. 


By A. C. Fox-Davies. 


7 was a thundering rap at 
the door followed by the re-entry 
of the clerk with a telegram. 


“ Ashley Tempest, 

New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

For pity’s sake come here at 
once in awful trouble never mind 
any expense we will recoup you. 
Constance Shifnal.”’ 

The barrister read the message and 
then asked : ‘‘ What have I got on to- 
morrow ?”” 

** Hankinson v. Edwards will very 
likely be in the paper, and then on 
Friday you’ve got two motions.”’ 

** Let’s see then—to-day’s Wednes- 
day. If Hankinson v. Edwards is in 
the list when it comes out to-night, 
take the brief round to Mr. Macpher- 
son and ask him to do it. Ask Mr. 
Jenkins to ‘ save’ the motions for me 
on Friday if I’m not back. But I'll 
wire you to-morrow. Go and get mea 
cab now, and tell them to get my 
things ready for a three or four days’ 
visit.”’ 

** Then you are going away ?”’ 

** Yes. I'll wire you to-morrow.”’ 

In a short time Tempest was in his 
cab driving to Euston, where he just 
caught the train to the Midlands. 
Over and over again during the jour- 
ney he wondered what on earth had 
caused Lady Shifnal to send for him. 
He knew it could not be a matrimonial 
trouble, and even if it were she would 
have decorously consulted the staid old 
family solicitor, and not sent direct to 
him. He had finally decided he 
must give up speculation pending 
the disclosure which was awaiting 
him when he noticed the train was 
drawing to a_ standstill at Staf- 
ford. Collecting his things, he left the 
express and crossed to the platform at 
which the local train was ready for de- 
parture. Half an hour later he arrived 


at his destination and found a dog-cart 
and groom waiting. 

Lady Shifnal met him in the hall, 
and, hearing he had already lunched, 
carried him off to her own room and 
carefully locked the door. This done, 
she sat down, and Tempest noticed 
that she seemed at once to crumple 
up. It was as if she had nerved herself 
by a great effort to await a certain 
moment, and that moment having ar- 
rived, had collapsed. The man saw 
how great had been her effort to retain 
her self-control, and from his heart he 
pitied the woman in her distress. 

‘*What’s all the trouble-?’’ he 
asked, gently. 

“* Shifnal’s gone,’’ she said. 

‘* Gone where ?”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ and she _ broke 
down and sobbed in long, piteous 
gasps, as she fought to master her 
agitation. 

‘* When did he go ?’”’ 

** 1 don’t know for certain.” 

** What on earth do you mean ?”* 

** A month ago he came in here after 
dinner, as he often did, about nine 
o’clock.. We were by ourselves that 
day. He sat here talking for an hour 
or so, and I said I was tired and going 
to bed, so he just chaffed me a bit for 
going so early, and said he should go 
back to the library. He generally, as 
you know, makes that his own room. 
None of us trouble the bookcases 
much. He kissed me as he said good- 
n.ght, and from that day to this I’ve 
never set eyes on him again.”’ 

** You had no quarrel of any sort? ’’ 

“** Not even the suspicion of one.’’ 

*“ When was it that it happened ? ”’ 
and Tempest drew a sheet of note- 
paper from a case standing at the table 
and began to make notes. 

‘‘ That was a-month yesterday.” 

‘‘Then that was when he dis- 
appeared ?’”’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

*“* Why do you say that ?* 


’ 
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** Of course, I was very much upset 
the next day, when I found he was 
gone off somewhere without saying a 
word, but I thought he might have got 
up early, or stayed up all night read- 
ing the magazines, and then gone off 
for a Jong walk, and perhaps had an 
accident. But he didn’t come back all 
the next day, and I’ve had the whole 
neighbourhood quietly scoured, and 
there isn’t a trace. I went to the 
drawer where he keeps his cheque- 
book—I have a key of the drawer, and 
as we both have our accounts at 
Coutts’s we both use the same cheque- 
book. I wanted to see if he had drawn 
any big sum of money that would do 
for a prolonged absence or anything of 
that kind. ‘The last cheque drawn was 
one for £20, which he had drawn some 
days before. Now, £20 wouldn’t carry 
kim far, and besides I know he paid 
away £7 or £8 of that for a dog he 
bought from a man in the village. 
‘Three days afterwards I had to draw a 
cheque myself, and I found that the 
next two cheque forms had been torn 
out since I had looked at it. The 
counterfoils were not filled in, and his 
watch and chain and his signet ring 
were there in the drawer.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure you didn’t overlook 
the blank counterfoils on the previous 
occasion ?”’ 

‘Oh! I’m positive about that. I’m 
sure I didn’t. It’s a big cheque-book 
—three cheques on a page, and the 
£20 cheque had been the top one. I 
remember the other two on the same 
page distinctly. And I’m positive his 
watch and chain were not in the 
drawer when I went to it the first 
time.”’ 

‘* Was the watch going when you 
found it?”’ 

ee.” 

** Have the cheques been cashed? ”’ 

*“ Yes. Thinking that perhaps they 
had been stolen, I went straight to 
Coutts’s, saw the manager, and told 
him under a promise of secrecy the 
trouble I was in, and asked if they had 
been cashed. Both of them had been. 
I saw them. Now I am certain they 
were each Shifnal’s genuine signature. 
Each was for £50.”’ 

‘* Might they have been forgeries ?”’ 

“No. You remember that case 
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when his signature was forged on a 
bill? Since then he has always marked 
his cheques with a private mark as well 
as signed them. That mark is only 
known to the bank, to me, and to him- 
self. That mark was on both of them. 
There’s no doubt in my mind that 
Shifnal signed them.’’ 

‘‘ Had his bed been slept in that 
night ?”’ 

‘No, it hadn’t. But then he some- 
times sleeps on the sofa in the library. 
He’s always awfully erratic about 
going to bed and getting up. I’ve 
known him to sleep in the library till 
five or six and go to bed then.”’ 

‘* What clothes did he go away in? 
His man can tell you that, I suppose.”’ 

‘He went away in a dark serge 
morning suit and a black felt hat. The 
day I found the cheques were gone I 
made Henry go through his clothes 
again, and he says that now he cannot 
find an old tweed suit Shifnal had. But 
it’s one he hasn’t worn for a long time, 
and Henry is not sure if it was- still 
here, but he thinks it was.”’ 

“It’s awfully funny. Still, if those 
cheques have been cashed since he first 
disappeared he is certainly alive, and 
it’s probable he is pretty well. Who 
cashed the cheques? ”’ 

** Nobody remembers at the bank. 
But the cashiers who paid them both 
knew Shifnal, and are pretty certain 
they would have remembered if he had 
cashed them himself.”’ 

** You don’t know of any entangle- 
ment ? It isn’t likely he has eloped, 
is it?” 

A wan smile came over the woman’s 
face. 

‘*Mr. Tempest, that is the very last 
of all the possible explanations. I know 
my husband pretty well. If he had 
wanted to elope he would have left a 
letter for me. He wasn’t wilfully cruel, 
and he wouldn’t have left me all this 
month’s anxiety.’’ 

‘* Could he have got in and out of 
the house without any one knowing ?’’ 

‘* Yes, if he were careful. He could 
get in by the garden door and his 
latch-key. You see, the plate room 
and the safe where my jewels are kept 
are through the butler’s room. So we 
never trouble about the garden door, 
except that Shifnal himself would drop 
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the latch and bolt it when he went to 
bed. It’s by the library, you know.” 

“ Yes, I remember it.”’ 

“ Well, I forgot all about it, and so 
it’s never been bolted since Shifnal 
went away. The servants never go to 
it. That was the understanding. He 
used to hate keeping the men up if 
he were going to be late, and he 
hated feeling tied to saying before- 
hand whether he were going to be in 
or out, so that door was always left 
for him.” 

Together the two went round the 
house, and Lady Shifnal showed the 
barrister the cheque-book and the 
drawer and the watch and the signet 
ring. Finally, they returned to her 
own room, and she sank on a chair 
tired and dispirited. 

** What do you make of it all? ”’ 

** Oh! goodness only knows. Have 
you inquired at his club? ”’ 

** Yes, he was there the day after he 
left here. They say he called—got 
his letters and left again a few minutes 
afterwards.” 

‘*Lady Shifnal—now, just think 
You’ve been married how 


carefully. 
long? ”’ 
‘* Between nine and ten years.” 


‘* How often have you and 
husband been separated ? ”’ 

‘* Do you mean for days at a time? 

‘‘ Well, say, any time when he and 
you have not spent the night in the 
same house.’”’ 

‘* Oh, perhaps three or four times 
a year. If there is any hunting or 
shooting on he’s always here or at our 
place in Scotland. And as we usually 
have people staying with us I’m nearly 
always where he is. We don’t either 
of us often go visiting alone.’ 

‘‘When you have been separated 
have you always known where he is? ”’ 

‘‘ Always — besides, if we are 
separated we always write to each 
other every day.” 

‘* There’s no possibility then that he 
may have been leading a double life. 
Have your suspicions ever been 
aroused? ”’ 

‘* Never.”” 

‘All day long Tempest talked the 
matter over with Lady Shifnal, dis- 
cussing it from every point of view. 
When finally she left him to sob her- 


your 
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self to sleep, the barrister remained 
smoking in the library. Cigarette 
after cigarette he took from the silver 
box on the table, lit, smoked, and 
threw away the end into the fire- 
place, as backwards and forwards he 
paced. The obvious explanation of 
an elopement was negatived by the 
fact that he could only have £100 upon 
him. The bank had promised Lady 
Shifnal to wire her if any further 
cheques were presented for payment, 
and no wire had been received. The 
notes given in exchange for the two 
£50 cheques had been traced. They 
had all been changed into gold within 
a few minutes of their payment at the 
Bureau de Change at the entrance of 
Charing Cross Station. That much 
the bank had been able to ascertain. 
£100 might have lasted a month, but 
Tempest doubted this, for he was 
pretty certain that Lord Shifnal, 
accustomed to deny himself nothing, 
would very quickly get through that 
sum if travelling expenses and hotel 
bills, which are the usual accompani- 
ment of an elopement, had to be pro- 
vided for out of: the £100. Still, 
that explanation was possible on the 
hypothesis of the simple life, and 
might inelude a sea voyage. But 
then, if the man had eloped, Why had 
he come back? He could have 
cashed cheques without bothering to 
return home for mere cheque forms. 
Had he come for clothes? He could 
have bought others in London. And 
why, if he were merely eloping, had 
he bothered to put his watch and chain 
and signet ring back in the drawer. 
And then a thought flashed through 
Tempest’s mind. On the back of the 
watch was a coroneted ‘‘ S,’’ and the 
signet ring bore a crest. Lord Shifnal 
must have put them back so that they 
should form no clue to his identity. 

The man stood still on the hearthrug 
as the idea jumped to his mind. That 
put an end to any question of an elope- 
ment. If he had eloped it would be 
with some one who knew his identity, 
so no steps to hide it were likely or 
necessary. And it gave the lie to any 
supposition of lost memory or a second 
identity. He himself must know per- 
fectly who he was and where he 
lived. 
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But as he stood motionless he 
heard a noise he could’ not explain. It 
was quiet, but as he forced his mind 
to retrace its unconscious- impressions 
he finally decided that what he had 
heard was a careful step on the gravel 
path outside the house. His first 
thought was burglars, and he glanced 
quickly at the windows, outside which 
he knew a pathway ran. The thick 
curtains were drawn, and from the 
outside it would not be apparent that 
the room was lighted. He quickly 
switched off the light and waited. 
Yes, there was the noise again. 
Listening and waiting for it, he could 
recognise it distinctly when it came. 
Then there was a step on a flag-stone. 
That must be the step outside the 
garden door. Was this Lord Shifnal 
paying another surreptitious visit. 
Tempest kicked off his shoes, and 
went to the door of the room, which 
he quietly opened. From where he 
stood he gazed into the darkness down 
the short passage which led to the 
garden-door, and waited for the latch- 
key to be used. He could hear a key 
quietly inserted,-and then came the 
click as it was turned. But the door 
was not opened, and presently another 
key was tried. Half a dozen were 
tried, one after the other, as Tempest 
stood there motionless, holding his 
breath. Then he could hear some- 
thing being worried round the lock, 
and he quickly made up his mind that 
this could not be Lord Shifnal. He 
would, have his latchkey with him. 
At last the door opened, and the fresh 
air blew in on the barrister’s face. 
He heard the door quietly closed, and 
the rattle of matches in a_ box, 
and he withdraw into the library. 
Through the open door he could see 
the gleam of light as the match was 
struck, and he drew further into the 
room. In a moment or two the 
visitor entered the library, and struck 
another match. He was evidently 
looking for the switch of the electric 
light. This he quickly found, and 
as the light was turned on Tempest 
quietly pinioned the arms of the other 
man to his \side with a grip of iron. 
Minute after minute the two men 
struggled in silence, neither speaking 
a word. At last, with a violent effort, 
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Tempest forced the other’s hands be- 
hind him, and, bringing the wrists to- 
gether, held them whilst he managed 
to tie them with his handkerchief. 
His quick eye had noticed the cord 
with which the curtains had been 
looped up, and with the aid of this he 
soon had his captive securely fastened. 
Panting for breath, he replaced his 
shoes, and looked the other man over 
as he lay on the floor. It was cer- 
tainly not Lord Shifnal. 

‘If you struggle or make any noise 
it will be the worse for you, my 
friend.”’ 

** Why don’t you give the alarm? ”’ 

** Because I want to talk to you 
first. I rather think I’ve seen you 
before. Your name is Jim Bates, 
isn’t it?’’ 

** Well, what if it is; I know you.” 

‘*] dare say you’ve seen me, but 
you can’t put a name to my face— 
isn’t that it?.’”’ 

A surly grunt was the only answer. 

“Well, I'll help you. My name’s 
Ashley Tempest. Ever heard it be- 
fore? ’”’ 

Then came a torrent of blasphemy, 
for Tempest had prosecuted Bates at 
the Old Bailey the last time he had 
been convicted. 

‘* Now, stop swearing, and tell me 
this. Who gave you the tip?’”’ 

But the man was obstinately silent, 
and try how he would the barrister 
could get no answer out of the man 
who was lying on the floor. Tem- 
pest could not rid himself of the idea 
that he might be an emissary of Lord 
Shifnal, and had been employed to 
fetch or deposit something. But a 
search of his pockets revealed nothing 
but a very complete burglar’s outfit, 
and it seemed difficult to believe that 
Bates could have been the messenger 
on a previous occasion and had re- 
sisted the temptation of the watch and 
chain. Nevertheless, he had seemed 
very familiar with the house. 

Finally, Tempest abandoned his 
attempt to extract any information in 
despair, and, giving the alarm, 
assistance was quickly at hand, and 
the police were sent for, and Bates 
was passed into their charge. 

The next morning Tempest asked 
Lady Shifnal whether either of her 








children by any chance possessed a 
Thumbograph album, and, to his 
relief, he found that a present of one 
had been made to the elder boy. 
Asking to see it, he found that, as he 
expected, it contained the thumb-prints 
of most of the household, including 
that of Lord Shifnal. Taking it with 
him, he returned to .town—had a 
photographic enlargement made of the 
thumb-print of Lord Shifnal, and, put- 
ting this into his pocket, he took 
his way to Scotland Yard, and asked 
to see Inspector Parkyns, an official 
with whom he had often been in con- 
tact. 

‘** Parkyns,”’ he said, producing the 
photograph, ‘‘ I want to know if you 
mind telling me whose thumb-print that 
is ? ” 

‘** Where did you get it from, sir?’ 

** Never mind that. Will you see if 
it can be identified here? It’s simply 
personal curiosity on my part. You 
won’t hear any more about it. I am 
not asking for any professional 
reason. I'll promise you that.’’ 

‘* Well, if you’ll leave it with me, 
I’ll see what we can do.’’ 

A few hours later a note was sent 
along to Tempest’s chambers. 

** Scotland Yard. 
**DeaR Sir,—The print is not a 
very good one, and if we are wrong 
don’t write it up against the system, 
for I cannot speak with certainty. 

But it seems to agree with the 

thumb-print of John Smith, who was 

sentenced, the first day of last Old 

Bailey Sessions, to six weeks’ hard 

labour for being concerned in watch- 

shatching. Mr. Hartopp defended 
him, and could perhaps tell you 
something of the man. He is now 
at Brixton Gaol.—Yours faithfully, 
‘* J. Parkyns, Inspector.’’ 

Tempest at once went and inter- 
viewed Hartopp, but the other barris- 
ter could tell him little. It had been 
a dock defence. A policeman had 
given evidence that he had had certain 
people under observation at Victoria 
Station, and had seen a man de- 
liberately snatch a watch in the crowd. 
He swore that he had seen the watch 
passed to Smith, having lost sight of 
the actual thief, had arrested a man, 
and the stolen watch had been found 
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on him. 
magistrate he had strenuously asserted 
his innocence, but he could give no 
account of how the watch came into 
his possession. He had declined to 
give his name and address, and had 
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been remanded in custody. Finally, 
he had given the name of John Smith, 
had said he had no address in London, 
had only arrived that day from Mel- 
bourne, but had given the names of 
two well-known men whose bail -had 
been accepted. Hartopp believed his 
client to be innocent, and that, as he 
asserted, the watch must have. been 
placed in his pocket in the crowd by 
the actual thief, who very likely had 
noticed that he had been detected. 
The jury, however, had found him 
guilty. That nothing whatever was 
known against him no doubt accounted 
for the light sentence. Tempest tried 
to get into communication with the 
two men who had bailed the prisoner. 
One was not in town. The other lis- 
tened politely to all Tempest felt he 
was justified in admitting, which was 
very little, and curtly declined to say 
anything at all, when urged to dis 
close what he knew of Smith. 

Sorely against his will, Tempest had 
to wait until the sentence expired, and 
on the morning of that day he found 
himself one of the small crowd waiting 
outside the prison gates. 

As Smith came out Tempest at once 
recognised him, and, slipping his arm 
through that of the other, said: 

‘‘ However did you get into this 
mess, Shifnal? Why didn’t you send 
for me?’”’ 

Lord Shifnal started, as, snatching 
his arm away, he turned to face the 
speaker. 

‘“* Tempest, by all that’s holy! Oh! 
hang you, Tempest, why need you 
ferret me out? How did you manage 
to do it?’’ 

““Come and have some breakfast, 
and I'll tell you.”’ 

Together they drove to a quiet hotel, 
and Lord Shifnal attacked the break- 
fast put before-him with a zest which 
was painfully apparent. 

““How did you trace me, Tem- 
pest? ’’ 

The barrister gave him a full 
account of what he had discovered. J 
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guessed from the watch and signet 
ring being put in the drawer that you 
were trying to conceal your identity, 
so I guessed you had got into some 
scrape. Then the only explanation I 
could think of was that you were in 
chokey, and that you had gone to your 
place whilst you were out on bail.”’ 

** That was what I did.”’ 

‘* Well, it all seemed to fit in, and 
the burglary as well, for it struck me 
somebody, probably a receiver or some- 
body of that kind, recognised you in 
court and knew you were safe for six 
weeks, and, in consequence, arranged 
for your place to be burgled. That 
was probably what did happen. But 
why didn’t you write to your wife? 
She’s been in an awful state.”’ 

‘I did write. I wrote a note, and 
left it on the library table.” 

** She never got it.’’ 

** Well, I wrote it. You see, I was 
reading the paper in the library, and 
I saw that the next day a horse I bred 
myself was running at Epsom, and | 
thought I’d like to see it run. The 
only chance I had of getting to Epsom 
from Staffordshire in time for the race 
was by catching a very early train at 
Stafford. It wasn’t worth while going 
to bed for a couple of hours, and it was 
a fine night, so I just changed my 
clothes and started to walk. When I 
got to Stafford I had no time to tele- 
graph, so I gave half a crown and my 
card to a porter and asked him to send 
a telegram for me saying I had gone 
to town and should be back the next 
day. I suppose the brute simply 
pocketed the money. When I got to 
Victoria I got jostled in the crowd 
and cannoned into a fat old boy. A 
moment or two later he discovered his 
watch was gone and accused me of 
taking it. A policeman said he’d been 
watching me, put his hand in my coat 
pocket, and there was the watch. I 
was too flabbergasted to say anything, 
and he marched me off to the police 
station. I refused to give my 


address.” 
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“But they searched you—didn’t 
they? They could have told from your 
own watch and signet ring who you 
were.”* 

“ As luck or ill-luck would have it, 
for fear of having my own pockets 
picked, I had left them at the hotel. 
I’d got nothing on me except some 
money, £3 or £4, I fancy. Then when 
I began to think I saw what a mess I 
was in, and I saw how black things 
looked after 1 was before the magis- 
trate, so I made up my mind I’d say 
nothing. I sent for two men I knew 
I could trust, got them to bail me in 
the name of John Smith, which they 
did, and whilst I was out I went down 
home. I didn’t want to be seen there, 
so I just let myself in with my latch- 
key, took the two cheque forms, got 
some warmer clothes—you can take 
my word it’s perishing cold in prison— 
and I wrote a note to Constance, which 
I left just inside the blotter on my 
table. She writes there every day, so 
I felt certain she would find it, and, 
as I supposed she had had the tele- 
gram, I never dreamed she would be 
anxious. Then, in spite of all Har- 
topp could do for me, I got convicted, 
so, as‘it was only six weeks, and as I 
had explained everything to Constance, 
I just went through with it.”’ 

** Well, let’s go and wire to her at 
once. What shall I say, Shifnal? 
Willethis do? 


*** Countess of Shifnal, 
*** Shifnal Park, 
** * Shropshire. 
** * Quite well, and returning to-day. 
Look in blotter on library table. 


‘*¢ « HERBERT.’ ”” 


And he passed across the telegram 
form on which he had scribbled the 
message. 

‘* Yes, that’s all right. We'll send 
that off ourselves. Will you come 
down with me? Can you spare the 
time? ’’ 

** Sorry, but I really can’t.” 











The Penance of Mark Searle. 


By Constance 


HE Honourable Mark Searle was 
stony-broke. 

He admitted as much as he 
sat and smoked with Guy Horsley in 
the chambers of the latter at the 
Albany. 

Guy was sympathetic, but not as 
much cast down by his friend’s tale of 
woe as he might have been. 

**Lots of fellows are stony-broke, 
but live to spend another day,’’ he re- 
marked philosophically. ‘‘ Have an- 
other cigar.”’ 

Mark, to prove how thoroughly dis- 
consolate he was, accepted the cigar, 
though it was his fourth. As a rule 
he only smoked three when it was 
cigars—as for cigarettes, he never 
counted them, who does? 

** It’s not only the debts, confound 
them! ’’ he said, ‘‘ but my father has 
put me in a deuce of a hole. He sent 
for me to Carstairs, and what do you 
think he said?—that he’d pay up in 
twelve months’ time, but only on con- 
dition that I earned a hundred pounds 
before the year was up by the work of 
my own hands and brain. 

‘*He had the discourtesy to add,”’ 
Mark went on, with another whiff at 
his cigar, ‘‘ that he advised me to give 
preference to the hands, as he did not 
think much of my brain. It might 
have been worth something before I 
went to Eton, he said, but it was not 
worth afiything after. Then he trotted 
out the old adage that there never was 
an Etonian who didn’t go to the bad 
yet, beyond those half-dozen excep- 
tions quoted by every one when they 
sing ‘ Floreat Etona,’ and who only 
prove the rule.’’ 

“Suppose the governor 
Harrow man himself?’ said Guy. 

“Of course,’’ replied the other. 
‘Well, out of that blessed hundred 
pounds I am to earn, my lord was 
generous enough to say I might take 
fifty to live on during my penance 
year, but I was to keep an account of 
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every sixpence of it, or no interview 
with Nathan when the time was up. 
Now, what am I to do? Dishonesty 
is Open to me as well as the other 
thing ; the Governor made no stipula- 
tions as to how this money was to be 
earned, so long as it was earned.”’ 

‘** Thought of driving a hansom?’” 
said Guy. 

“Yes, but they say you do little at 
that now that the motor craze has set 
in; you can only make ends meet by 
bullying your female fares, and that’s 
not in my line.”’ 

** You’d do for the police force, I 
think,’’ said Guy, critically, surveying 
his friend’s shoulders and stature. 

**Doesn’t run to a hundred, not 
even in the City, where they pay them 
far better than the grateful country 
does you fellows in the Guards,” re- 
plied Mark. 

** Would the outskirts of the Stock 
Exchange suit? ”’ 

‘* Don’t talk rot!’’ said Mark, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You go there to drop 
money, not to pick it up. Why, I 
know a fellow—however, my own case 
is urgent, I can’t retail another chap’s 
woes to-night. 

** What do you think I did to-day? ”’ 
he continued, after another pause de- 
voted to his cigar, ‘‘ I applied for a 
post as secretary to one of the clubs. 
The man who had the matter in hand 
gave me a look as I went in which 
seemed to mean approval, then told me 
to write down my name and address. 
I splashed it off, and he blandly 
handed me the paper back, saying: 
‘You will agree with me that the 
answer to your application lies 
there!’ ”’ 

‘“* Couldn’t read it, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* No, and when I looked at it I 
didn’t wonder. It’s Eton again, as the 
governor would say. I admit hand- 
writing is not the old place’s strong 
point. ‘ Go and serve your apprentice- 
ship at a desk in the City for a year, 
my dear sir,’ the fellow at the club 
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had the cheek to say, ‘ and then come 
to me again.’ ”’ 

‘*Just as well you didn’t get the 
post,’’ said his friend, ‘‘ you’d have 
been kicked out at the end of the week 
and probably your screw docked as 
well for some misdemeanour.”’ 

‘* Very likely,’’ said Mark. ‘‘ Horses 
are the only things I’m good for. I 
know most thing's that are to be known 
about a stable, and I can always spot 
the winner. The governor forgot to 
place it to my credit that there was not 
a single racing debt in the lot I pre 
sented for his disapproval the other 
day.”’ 

**T say, old fellow, I have it! ’’ cried 
Guy, springing to his feet in some 
excitement. ‘* 1 was down at Marsh- 
lands last week; you know Mills, the 
ironmaster, bought the place when 
poor Jack Etherington was sold up 
last year. Well, Mills happened to 


tell me that he wanted a groom, a 
decent fellow whom he could trust to 
ride with his daughter, who is the 
apple of his eye, and who makes for 
every fence, she sees, though she can’t 


ride a bit. The groom is to teach his 
boy to ride, too. Maurice is a jolly 
little chap of ten, and is not to be 
allowed to break his neck, for he’s the 
apple of Mills’s other eye. Then this 
groom is to be warranted not to flirt 
with the maids; the last one made 
love to the under-housemaid, and told 
her a lot of stable secrets. You know 
Mills goes in for training—well, the 
girl repeated them all to her brother, 
who’s in Stanley’s stables, and there 
was no end of a row, as you may 
imagine.”’ 

**And you mean me to try for the 
groom’s place? Splendid!’’ said 
Mark, looking a good deal more alive 
than he did a moment ago. ‘ But 
Miss Mills would spot me at once. I 
met her several times last season, 
danced with her, and conservatories, 
and so on.”’ 

‘*That’s bad!” said Guy. ‘I 
thought the only difficulty would have 
been the recommendation, the refer- 
ence as to experience and_ respec- 
tability, and so on, and I should have 
managed that.’’ 

‘*On consideration I think I can 
arrange it,’’ said Mark. ‘* Walnut 
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juice is good for the complexion, I’ve 
heard, and a razor and a bottle of 
hair-dye, with a little padding to one 
side of the coats, will make it all 
secure. Girls never really look at you; 
it’s just a glance up and away again 
before they have time to make any- 
thing out. You bet Miss Mills won’t 
find me out.”” 

All, went on well. Mills pére wrote 
to Mr. Guy Horsley to say he was 
sincerely obliged for the trouble he had 
taken. He had been on the point of 
engaging another man, but Mr. Hors- 
ley’s excellent recommendation had at 
once decided him in his candidate’s 
favour, and he would expect Robert 
Brown down in the course of the 
following day. The wages asked were 
rather more than he had expected to 
give, wrote the employer, but as 
Robert was to find his own lodging in 
the village, perhaps they were not 
excessive. 

Ethel Mills was a pretty, graceful 
girl, and looked her best in her well- 
cut habit. She hadn’t much in the 
way of a seat or hands by nature, but, 
under Robert’s training, she improved 
rapidly. 

She told her father she meant him 
to conduct her to Melton next year, so 
he was not surprised at the amount of 
exercise she found it necessary to take. 
She was out twice a day when the 
weather allowed, and ‘during the 
weeks Dick, her brother, was home 
for his holidays, the two were hardly 
ever in the house. 

Ethel had not an ounce of fear in 
her composition, and, if Robert had not 
been there to act as a drag, she would 
have come a cropper every time she 
went out. 

‘“T have seen a good many little 
divvles, but I nevér yet saw a little 
divvle like that little divvle! ’’ said the 
old Irish huntsman one day when he 
saw her turn furiously on Robert who 
was dragging her back, with main 
force, from a hedge with a brook be- 
yond, and a swamp beyond that 
again. ‘* She’d have used her whip 
on him, if both her hands had not 
been busy, so she would! ” 

Mark Searle, alias Robert Brown, 
liked the girl better each time they 
met. She was always so neat and 
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trim, she had such spirit and nerve. 
She was neither afraid of sun nor 
storm, she was never cross and never 
tired, and she was so _ unaffectedly 
proud of tlfat homely, simple old man, 
her father, the ex-ironmaster. Further- 
more, his calling took him frequently 
into the servants’ hall, and there he 
heard a good deal about Miss Ethel— 
no one knows as much about you as 
your butle> and lady’s maid, and, 
what is more, each knows all the other 
knows. However, Miss Mulls was 
quite safe here, as everything that was 
said was to her credit. 

There was only one thing he did not 
quite like about her. She was so 
frankly familiar with himself, a tr-fle 
imperious and domineering at times, 
but not more so than she might have 
been, say, with her brother. However, 
he did not like it any better when men 
came down on Saturday to Monday 
visits, and Miss Ethel, changing her 
tactics, gave him his orders with an 
indifference and superiority which al- 
most amounted to rudeness. 

One week a certain Major Langley 
came to Marshlands. He was a bold 
though careless rider, and the horses 
were out a good deal after his arrival. 
Mark knew that he was a fool for 
minding it, but it was wormwood to 
him when the man used to turn in his 
saddle and say peremptorily: ‘‘ Keep 
further back, my man,’’ as the groom 
unconsciously spurred on to Ethel’s 
side. 

The girl herself seemed to find a 
mischievous amusement in doing the 
things which her master Robert had 
told her not to do, whenever Langley 
was out with them, and seemed to 
erjoy his discomfort when he received 
a rebuke. 

One day, when the short autumn 
afternoon was drawing to a close and 
a fog was gathering, Ethel suddenly 
touched up her horse as they were on 
the highway, and from a trot turned 
into a rapid canter 

**Miss Ethel, Miss Ethel! ’”’ cried 
Robert, whose own horse had gone 
slightly lame, so that he was doing 
his best to spare it. ‘* Not so fast on 
this rough road, there’s a sharp turn 
down there, and this fog deadens the 
sound, ’* 
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The groom’s remonstrance was 
almost imperious in its tone, and 
Langley, giving him a glance of an- 
noyance, said: ‘‘ Keep your place, 
fellow ; what do you mean by speaking 
to the lady like that? ’”’ 

Ethel, who was too far off to have 
heard the words, turned to laugh over 
her shoulder at her father’s friend, 
then again touched up her spirited 
mare, 

At that moment a light dog-cart 
came at full tilt round the corner, and 
a collision took place ; the mare reared 
at the impact, fell back, then rolled 
over, the girl anderneath. 

The two men were at her side in a 
moment, and while the groom forced 
back the horse Langley raised the 
girl’s head and supported it on his 
knee. A line of blood trickled from 
her temple, and the eyelids lay white 
and heavy over her eyes. 

**Take my, horse, he’s fresher than 
yours, get help!’’ shouted Langley, 
and Mark Searle, seeing nothing was 
to be done here, obeyed and galloped 
away. 

The sound of the clattering hoofs 
rouced the girl to semi-consciousness ; 
sh: turned her head on Langley’s knee 
and opened her eyes. ** Robert ! ”’ 
she murmured, ‘‘ oh, Robert, come, 
do, please come ; I’m hurt, I’m fright- 
ened! ” ; 

Langley looked down at her in sur- 
prise, almost in disgust ; and when, a 
moment later, Ethel, whose hurt was 
not dangerous, raised her head, he 
said coldly: ‘‘ The man has gone for 
help, Miss Mills; they will be here 
directly.”2 


© . ’ . 

**And it seems my girl knew who 
you were the whole time,’’ said Mills, 
rubbing his hands complaisantly a few 
days later as Mark Searle stood before 
him explaining that, though his pre- 
sent position was not much to offer the 
daughter of the house, yet that he had 
some prospects, as he happened to be 
his father’s eldest son. 

““She knew who you were all the 
time, little minx,’’ repeated Mills ; 
““your confederate had the grace to 
write to her soon after your arrival, 
though I was kept in the dark til] 
now.”’ 





Rabbit Vengeance. 


By Albert 


OR ten months there had been no 

rain in the Baronne district : on hill- 
side and flat the gaping, deep-fissured 
earth protested against the relentless 
November sky. The drought-stricken 
trees creaked their sapless boughs in 
the dry, hot wind: a band of crows 
wheeled over the piled-up cattle bones 
that marked the camping grounds of 
the famishing Queensland ‘“ over- 
landers.’ 

George Henderson’s team crawled 
through the last cutting on the hill- 
side, the dray squealed as the brakes 
answered, causing the sixteen bullocks 
to slow down on the perilous grade. 
Seated on the dray was a sun-tanned 
woman with a baby; a man’s felt hat 
jammed about her ears. In front was 
packed some household furniture with 
a parrot cage fastened on top. 

Henderson rode beside the bullock 
team, his long-handled whip making 
pistol-like echoes in the hot silence. 
Far away on the distant flat the woman 
beheld a small homestead sheltered 
from the dry winds by rows of close- 
planted pepper and myall trees. The 
dray descended the mountain track 
slowly, and the lean, black bullocks 
seemed to scent the grass as the moist 
irrigated’ paddocks surrounding the 
‘ hcmestead came into view. 

Henderson was about to take pos- 
session of “‘ Jika”’ farm ; he had pur- 
chased it a month before from a settler 
named Blythe, who had been com- 
pelled to sell on account of his wife’s 
ill-health. Seven hundred pounds was 
the price paid for the holding, and 
Henderson knew that the following 
year would see a fivefold increase in 
value. There were 3,000 acres of 
blacksoil land with 200 acres of lucerne 
on its creek frontage, and in that year 
of drought and famine lucerne was as 
gold in the land. 

From boundary to house-gate the 
holding was a maze of dog and rabbit- 
preof fences. Henderson rubbed his 
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hands with the joy of a land-hungry 
man as the bullock dray swung into 
the narrow bush track leading to the 
slip-rail. 

The homestead was a seven-roomed 
bungalow having two underground 
tanks and a windmill for pumping and 
irrigation purposes. Mrs. Henderson 
glanced round with the eyes of a Born 
bush woman as she alighted from the 
dray, and entered the cottage with the 
child. 

Their new purchase was certainly 
an oasis in a drought-stricken land. 
Its green, well-fenced paddocks con- 
trasted strangely with the wind- 
blighted, sun-scorched flats around. 
Inside the creek paddock were seventy 
head of cattle and two hundred sheep. 
Blythe, the previous owner, had gone 
in for mixed farming—wool and 
lucerne, with a bit of cheese and beef 
thrown in to pay the blacksmith. 

After dinner Henderson strolled 
towards the southern boundary with a 
sense of ownership thrilling his blood. 
A magpie chortled from the distant 
scrub, and Henderson wiped his hot 
face as he examined the bullock-proof 
fences that protected him from the 
marauding drovers swarming along 
the Nyngan road with their mobs of 
straying cattle. 

Henderson pinned his faith in good 
fences. Experience taught him that 
some men will stop at nothing when 
the lives of their perishing flocks are 
at stake. And the man who has 500 
acres of grass must guard it in the 
famine years with rifle and dogs. It 
is pitiful to watch a big mob of sheep 
nosing their way through the blinding 
hoof-dust, their gaunt eyes fixed on 
the pastures beyond the wire-netted 
enclosures. 

Henderson halted suddenly and 
pointed to where half a dozen starved 
horses were feeding hungrily along 
the edge of the lucerne. ‘“ Thev’re 
not he called to: his wife. 
‘“‘ How did they get in?” 
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The presence of the six starved 
horses in his lucerne paddock seemed 
to fill Henderson with unutterable 
rage. In spite of every precaution 
to guard his grass from the famishing 
things outside, here were six useless 
scrubbers devouring his substance. 

Returning to the homestead, he re- 
appeared with a rifle and walked 
swiftly towards the lucerne paddock. 

**George!’’ shouted his wife from 
the verandah. ‘‘ Don’t shoot those 
poor brutes. Some one has let them 
in. ”? 

‘* Shoot them!’ He glanced back 
through the sun-glare, shading his 
eyes: ‘‘ isn’t every squatter in the dis- 
trict shooting all the starvers that 
break through his fences. Isn’t it a 
mercy, and do you expect me to feed 
all the unbranded cattle in the 
country ? ”’ 

Without heeding his wife’s remon- 
strances he passed hastily to where 
the six gaunt animals were tottering 
along the edge of the creek. Mrs. 
Henderson covered her eyes as the 
loud crack of the rifle echoed again 
and again across the paddock. 

She did not speak when her hus- 
band returned and placed the rifle on 
a shelf in the kitchen. The parrot 
squawked on the verandah, and the 
shrilling of locusts filled the hot after- 
noon air. Night brought no relief 
from the stifling heat; swarms of 
black mosquitoes invaded the house 
and drove Mrs. Henderson to bed 
and the shelter of the curtains. 

** They’ll die off when the cool 
weather comes.’’ Henderson lit his 
pipe and strolled up and down the 
verandah thoughtfully. Long after 
midnight they heard the fluting note 
of a dingo in the ranges, and the farm 
dogs near the kitchen whined fretfully 
in response. Later—it seemed years 
to the woman with the heat-fretted 
child—the dawn brought a sudden 
coolness and a scent of wattle from 
the hollows. 

Shortly after daybreak a man rode 
up to the shiprail and called to Hen- 
derson. His face was sun-blackened, 
and his hair grew in matted coils 
about his throat and ears. There was 
a nervously hostile look in his deep- 
set eyes; he slouched over in his 


saddle, his brown, sap-scalded hands 
resting on the rail. 

“* Six hawses of mine gone astray !” 
he bellowed to Henderson. “ Three 
darkies, a couple of bays, and an old 
grey leader. Haven’t seen ‘em, I 
"spose ? ”” 

A sudden exclamation where Mrs. 
Henderson was peeping from behind 
the window curtains. Her husband 
paled slightly as he approached the 
sliprail. ‘*T am the owner of this 
land,’’ he said coldly. ‘‘I happened 
to shoot six unbranded scrubbers yes- 
terday that were eating my lucerne. 
I mistook them for brumbies.”’ 

‘** Shot my six hawses!’’ The man 
seemed to reel in his saddle. ‘* Good 
God!’’ He put up his sap-scaided 
hand as though the sun were hurtirg 
his eyes. 

‘““Why don’t you brand your 
cattle!’’ broke in Henderson pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ And why do you keep 
six horses when you can’t ‘eed one? 
It was a mercy to shoot them—the 
poor skeleton bags.’’ 

The man looked at Henderson, and 
his very muscles seemed to bind them- 
selves in the fierceness of his rage. 
‘*You—you swine! A poor selector’s 
got no chance against you,’’ he 
choked. ‘‘I’ll make you sweat for 
each hawse you shot. I’ll mark vou 
afore the summer’s gone.”’ 

He rode away into the scrub, look- 
ing back again and again at the ‘ttle 
bush homestead. 

‘“*That’s. Mulligan from _ Black 
Rock,’’ muttered Henderson, as he 
entered the house. ‘‘ One of those 
thieving free selectors who never buy 
cattle-feed. I hope he isn’t going to 
give us trouble.”’ 

‘If a bush fire started on our 
boundary to-night it would serve us 
right for killing his horses,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Henderson. “It was a bad 
beginning to make in a strange dis- 
trict.” 

*‘T’ll teach these bushies a lesson 
anyhow,’’ growled her husband. ‘‘ He 
put his horses in here to fatten. 
We’ll have to watch our grass, Kate; 
maybe we'll have to fight for it,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ We’re the grass-lord in a 
famine district. Please don’t forget.” 

The paddock fences were in exocel- 
lent condition; the five-feet close 
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miesh wire defied the wallabies and 
starving sheep ever ready to swarm 
in and consume the precious herbage 


and grass. Henderson’s struggle to 
keep out wandering cattle was inces- 
sant. Day after day, during the long 
months of drought, he had to guard 
his boundaries against the Queensland 
drovers hurrying south with their 
starving mobs. 

One broiling day in December a 
Queensland squatter accompanied by 
two drovers halted on the Nyngan 
road and offered Henderson a hundred 
pounds for permission to pasture his 
perishing stock within the grass pad- 
docks of Jika, His five hundred big- 
horned steers swept up to the home- 
stead gate moaning sullenly at sight 
of the near grass. 

The owner looked haggard and 
weary ; there was a look in his eyes 
that spoke of long night vigils while 
passing through the big drought 
regions. 

“We'll allow you a feed for your 
camp horses,’’ said Henderson quietly. 
** But I can’t allow that starving mob 
in here at any price. I’ve got my 
own Cattle to keep alive.”’ 

It was curious to watch Hender- 
son standing rifle in hand at the home- 
stead gate as the drovers entered with 
their eight camp horses, while the 
great hungry mob of steers stood 
ready to charge in upon the grass as 
the gate opened. Slamming and lock- 
ing it swiftly, Henderson climbed on 
top with the air of a priest guarding a 
temple of the gods. 

And Henderson was merely typical 
of his class. There are times when 
squatters and farmers will give freely 
of money to hard-pressed overlanders, 
but one must not ask them for grass 
during the drought season. And the 
drovers knew better than press Hen- 
derson on the subject of letting in 
their hungry mob. 

They left at sundown after thanking 
kim sullenly for his hospitality. True 
to his calling, he followed the slow- 
moving mob, his four dogs at heel, 
until they were well off his boun- 
daries. Even then he rode round his 
fences uneasily until long after dark, 
as though expecting a sv’den return 
of the gaunt, hunger-stricken cattle. 





A sudden’ shift of wind turns the 
dry Australian night into one of deli- 
cious repose and peace. Through the 
clear air the large white stars seem to 
droop at the length of one’s arms. 
Henderson smoked until late, talking 
somewhat feverishly to his wife about 
the prospects of the big starving mob 
ever reaching grass and water. 

Shortly after midnight he was 
awakened by the dogs barking wildly 
about the paddock. Slipping to the 
verandah, he glanced towards the long 
dry cattle pad which flanked his 
eastern boundary. At first glance, only 
the spindly trees were visible through 
the darkness, and the dogs leaping to 
and fro as though enjoying some rare 
sport. Suddenly his eye was attracted 
by innumerable flecks of white dancing 
across the lucerne beds. Slowly, very 
slowly, the white flecks spread fan- 
wise across the grass until they re- 
sembled a line of surf racing over a 
flat beach. 

A hard dry lump seemed to gather 
in Henderson’s throat; his eyes 
bulged as he leant, half hypnotised, 
across the verandah rail. 

‘* What is it, George?’ His wife’s 
querulous voice sounded close to his 
elbow. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she repeated. 
Instinctively she followed his glance 
to where the ruffling, white-tipped 
wave rolled towards the homestead. 

‘‘ The rabbits—they’re in!’’ There 
was a curious, frightened whimper in 
his voice like the cry of one awakened 
suddenly from a nightmare. His big 
hands gripped the verandah rail ; his 
eye followed the white crests as they 
swarmed and floated over his pastures 
—the wave of devastating vermin that 
no human power could fight or check. 

They were not afraid of man or 
dogs. They had come in from the 
arid west, from the sand hummocks 
and drought regions beyond the 
Castlereagh. They ran under the 
house in hundreds, and over the ves 
randah and kitchen; hunger had 
made them tame, and Henderson 
trinped over them as he staggered 
from the house. 

‘* How—how ?”’ he cried. Speech 
failed him-as he turned home again 
groping foolishly for his rifle. 


The dogs romped joyously, leaping 




















and barking among the inrushing 
waves. It occurred to Henderson 
that his wire-netting had been tam- 

red with. Taking a lantern from 
the kitchen, he floundered through the 
palpitating rabbit swarms until he 
reached the five-feet wire mesh which 
guarded the southern wing. 

Crawling along the fence he arrived 
at’an opening thirty feet wide where 
the mesh had been unfastened and 
rolled back. ‘The flux of rabbits pour- 
ing through the gap resembled a mill- 
race. Pressed from behind, they 
flowed in. He kicked at the squirm- 
ing heaps in his futile wrath and flung 
the lantern among them with a bitter 
malediction. 

Insolvency and ruin stared ahead 
now: a bush fire could not have been 
a more terrible misfortune, for the 
rabbits, once in, would not leave ‘a 
blade of grass for his cattle and sheep. 
Mechanically he gripped the wire net 
and strove to draw it across the wide 
gap. Calling to his wife to bring 
hammer and nails, he hauled the mesh 
across the instreaming rabbits and 
held it fiercely against the post. 

Mrs. Henderson hurried to his 
assistance with a tool-chest, stumbling 
in the darkness over the furry pests 
that leaped across the path. Hender- 
son killed them in dozens with the 
hammer as he nailed the net to the 
posts, but not before the wave had 
piled itself in a smothering heap on 
the outside. 

Returning to the homestead, they 
watched the rabvit army moving like 
a scythe-blade over the wide grass 
paddocks. The dawn revealed a 
strange sight to the haggard-faced 
man and woman seated on the veran- 
dah. Hundreds of lucerne-gorged 
rodents lay in heaps about the hollows 
and flats, but the main army still 
moved and fed riotously. The dogs 
had grown tired of killing, and they 
lay panting near the house with fur- 
covered mouths and crimson jaws. 

“‘ Rabbit for breakfast, I suppose,” 
said Henderson bitterly. ** To- 
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morrow we shall enjoy a plague of 
blow-flies that will drive us from the 
district.”’ 

Mrs. Henderson did not answer for 
a few moments; her eyes flashed 
strangely as she surveyed the rabbit- 
invaded farm. ‘‘It seems to me there's 
more money in our paddock than 
ever,’’ she began slowly. ‘‘ Get your 
horse and bring half a dozen men 
from the township. Last week’s paper 
gave the market price for skins at 
fifteen shillings a hundred. It’s a 
good thing we drew the wire back 
into its place,’’ she added, ‘‘ or we'd 
have lost grass and rabbits too.”’ 

Henderson gaped in surprise ; then, 
without a word, hurried from the 
house, and was soon on his way to the 
little railway township situated in a 
hollow beyond the ranges. He re- 
turned before midday accompanied by 
a small crowd of professional trappers. 

The work of killing and skinning 
the pests began. Henderson, assisted 
by a couple of men, dug a big trench 
and buried the carcasses swiftly. By 
sundown a great pile of skins stood 
in the centre of the paddock. 

For a whole week the work con- 
tinued ; pile was added to pile until 
the dried skins stood almost level with 
the homestead roof. Henderson 
worked feverishly, loading the drays 
and carts and escorting them to the 
railway siding. 

A month after the skins had been 
consigned to the Sydney buyers Hen- 
derson returned from an early visit to 
the township post-office and placed a 
cheque for three hundred pounds 
before his wife. 

‘* There’s a big demand for rabbit 
skins just now,’’ he said cheerfully. 
‘*The Sydney dealers wired asking 
me to let them have more.” 

Mrs. Henderson placed the cheque 
in her purse carefully, then glanced 
shrewdly at her husband. ‘‘ You’d 
better send that fellow Mulligan thirty 
peunds for the horses you shot. Tell 
him he can let in as many more 
bunnies as he likes.” 
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By J. P. Blake. 


Derrick Gardner (A Stockbroker). 


Arthur Gardner (Lieut., 
Nephew). 
Mrs. Collinghurst (Derrick’s friend). 


Scene. — Derrick Gardner's  stiting-room 
in Mayfair. The apartment is furnished 
to suggest the home' of a bachelor of 
taste and means.. It is the afternoon of 
a fine June day. 


R.N., his 


Derrick Gardner (at the telephone) : 
No, I shall not be back at the office. 
What are Chartereds—and East 
Rands—and Rio Tintos-—and Great 
Northern Deferred—Breweries down 
again! Yes—and Consols no move- 
ment. All right. Good-bye! 

He attaches the receiver and walks across 
the room, looking at the clock: he ts rest- 
less, and puts the finishing touch to the 
flowers on table. The clock strikes four. 
He presses an electric bell. 

Enter Manservant. 

Servant: Yes, sir. 

Derrick G. : Tea for two; is it ready? 

Servant: Yes, sir; it is outside. 

Derrick G.: Very well, bring it up 
now, please. I will boil the water 
on the spirit lamp. 

The servant brings in the tea trav, 
including a spirit lamp and keitle. He 
lights the spirit and retires. 


Derrick then sits in an armchair with 
his hands in front of him. Lieve is a lap 
at the door; he springs to itis yeei and 
opens it. 


Enter Mrs. Collinghurst 

Derrick G. : You have come then? 

Mrs. C.: Yes, I ought not to: but 
here I am! 

Derrick G.: Tea is preparirg {pour- 
ing water into teapot). I know you 
like your tea—as we the 
Stock Exchange—for prompt set- 
tlement. 

Mrs. C.: You take my breath away: 
you are so anticipative. — 

Derrick G.: Well, that is my way, 
isn’t it? 


(He takes off her gloves from her fingers) 


Suy on 


Mrs. C.: Yes, you always want 
to act at once, to close the bargain 
as you call it. Well, at least, I am 
sure of one thing—that when you 
do make a bargain you stick to it. 


Derrick G.: Yes, I do that. I will 
wait on you. 
Mrs. C.: Tea only, please; and, 


please one of those little cakes. 
(They drink tea together.) 

Derrick G.: Let us sit on the chester- 
field and talk. 

Mrs. C.: No chesterfield, please. I 
will sit on this chair. I have taken 
a fancy to it. You sit there and 
smoke a cigarette and I will watch 
you. 

Derrick G.: I can’t talk to you when 
you are so far away; (quickly) I 
love you—that’s the reason. It is 
a good one, isn’t it? 

Mrs. C.: Yes, it is good enough for 
a man—for anybody, I suppose. 
Derrick G. : You remember the after- 
noon you told me about your mar- 


riage. From the first years of 
happiness to the miserable im- 
broglio things are now in. That 


was a year ago. You have been in 

my thoughts ever since. 

(She crosses and smells the flowers on the 
table.) 

Mrs. C.: A monopoly. 

Derrick G. : Yes, an absolute one. (He 
kisses her hand.) 

Mrs. C.: White carnation, 
kind of you. 

Derrick G.: Yes, I have grown them 
at the cottage since I knew you 
liked them. I have some fine 
blooms this year. 

Mrs. C.: I have had such a busy day. 
This morning my respected hus- 
band arrived from goodness knows 
where, and inaugurated the pro- 
ceedings by smashing the breakfast 
things. Thereupon the cook gave 
notice. I left my lord drinking 
gin and water in the dining-room, 


that is 
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and sought the shelter of my club. 

Well, I did not make the mistake 
of marrying out of my age. You 
know Henry and I am of the same 
age, almost to a month. Besides, 
Henry has brains—he is a good 
lawyer, every one tells me so. 

Derrick G. : When are you coming to 
me ? 

Mrs. C. : I don’t know—I don’t know. 
I think about it till my mind aches, 
but, hopeless as everything is, 
nothing seems to make it right. 
I argue it out to myself regularly 
between five and seven in_ the 
morning, but I never come to any 
conclusion. Sometimes I think it is 
the only thing to do, and sometimes 
the only thing not to do. I suppose 
it is one of those puzzles of which 
the answer is that there isn’t one. 

Derrick G.: You must let me do the 
thinking for both of us. We are 
fond of each other (haven’t we often 
admitted it?)—surely nothing else 
matters. 

Mrs. C.: No, my dear, I suppose 
nothing else really matters. 

Derrick G. : Is it such a terrible ordeal 
you have to face? A few months 
of exile, and then to be quietly 
married to me. 

Mrs. C.: What you offer me is ten 
thousand times better than what I 
have, and all my inclinations are 
tugging and tugging me towards 
you: yet a little cruel, insistent 
voice tells me that from the tangle 
I am in, that way—our way—is not 
the way of escape. 

Derrick G.: Is there another pos- 
sible way, ask yourself? Will he 
ever reform? Can you ever love 
him again? No! Accept that fact and 
we are helpless. We can’t help our- 
selves. Is it not your duty to be 
happy? Desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies; but here the 
remedy is not even desperate. Only 
a few months spent with me on the 
Mediterranean, and then to return to 
England a happy woman. Is that 
prospect so very disagreeable? 
Can’t you trust yourself to me? 

(He comes to her quickly and kisses her.) 

Mrs. C.: No; please be kind to me; 

do not argue with me any more in 


that way. I shall break down and do 
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the wrong thing, which I want so 

much not to do. This will all pass 
away from you; and you will be 
glad I was so firm. 

Derrick G.: This isn’t a matter with 
me—you will give me credit—of a 
selfish, common passion. It would 
be an insult to both of us to sup- 
pose such a thing. 

Mrs. C.: Yes, that is what you teach 
yourself to think; and yet when 
you touch me you tremble and look 
at me in that consuming way 
which no woman can mistake. 

Derrick G.: I feel. towards you, and 
look at you, as a man does to the 
woman he loves—nothing less. Let 
the world think as it pleases—it is 
nothing to us. I say I love you. 
Let us take the risks, such as they 
are—surely it is worth while! Dear, 
will you not trust yourself to me? 

Mrs. C. : I—I can’t help myself. 

Derrick G. (his arms round her) : You 
will never be sorry. 

Mrs. C.: I wonder! Well? I must go 
now. Tell me what I am to do. 

Derrick G.: We must start to-night. 
I will arrange for the motor to be 
brought round here. Bring nothing 
with you except what you stand up 
in. You must start afresh, even to 
your clothes. 

Mrs. C.: Yes! yes! 

Derrick G.: Leave every jewel, every 
penny behind you. I only want you 
to bring yourself—your dear, loving 
self—and some warm clothing for 
the journey. We will motor to 
Dover—the ride will do us good— 
and cross to the Continent to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. C.: Yes, I understand. I must 
go: it is getting late. 

Derrick G.: Au revoir, darling! I 
will ring you up at six, and you can 
tell me when you will be ready. 

Mrs. C.: Do; you will find yourself 
switched on to my room. Good- 
bye, for a very little while! 

Derrick G.: For a very little while ! 

(She goes out.) 
Enter servant. 

Servant: Mr. Arthur wishes to see 
you, sir. 

Derrick G.: Mr. Arthur! Reallyd 

Ask him in. 

Exit servant. 
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Derrick G.: Arthur? Odd! Odd! 
Enter Arthur. 
Derrick G. : Hallo, Arthur. I thought 


you were in the country at your 
mother’s place. I had no idea you 
were in town. When do you re- 
join your ship? 

Arthur: That is not quite decided 
yet. It is something to do with 
that subject I want to have a talk 
with you. 

Derrick G.: I am afraid, Arthur, I 
cannot extend your leave for you. 
Arthur: No, that is not it. I amina 
bit of a mess—not in a mess really, 
because I wouldn’t be out of it—but 
the fact of it is, I want your advice. 

Derrick G. : What, hard up? 

Arthur: No, it isn’t that even. Some 
years ago, before I went. out to the 
China station, I was in love with a 
girl, but nothing was settled when I 
went away. While I was gone—to 
please her mother—she married. 
When I was in London last month I 
met her accidentally in Bond-street 
outside Duveen’s. Since then we 
have met every day, and the old feel- 
ing has come back to us. She is 
urthappy with her husband. Well, 
the long and short of it is that we 
are going to make a bolt for it. 

Derrick G. : Give up the-Service? 

Arthur: Yes, give up the Service. I 
have, as you know, enough for two. 
She is miserably unhappy with her 
husband. He is a doctor, and 
twenty years older than she is. 

Derrick G.: She was that when she 
married him, you know. 

Arthur: Well, I tell you her mother 
persuaded her into it. She thought 
she might be happy, and she finds 
that she is not. So we are going to 
make a bolt for it. He doesn’t 
understand her. They are unsuited 
to each other. We are in love with 
one another, and everything else 
matters very little. We can go 
abroad, and when the miserable 
business part is arranged we can 
settle in England. It is no good 
talking ; we have talked it over from 
every point of view, and we can’t 
help ourselves. 

Derrick G. : I see. 

Arthur: You are the trustee to the 

Estate, and of course I shall want 
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some money at once. I want you 
please to let me have a thousand 
against my reversion. 

Derrick G. : Certainly, you are entitled 
to what money you please within 
the reversion. 

Arthur: Thank you very much. I will 
tell my solicitors in the morning. I 
think I had better be going—unless 
you have anything to say. 

Derrick G.: Well, Arthur, I haven’t 
said much up to now. 

Arthur: It’s no good. I know you 
think me a young fool, but I have 
absolutely made up my mind. 

Derrick G. : You mistake me, my dear 
lad ; I was not going to upbraid you. 
You say you have made up your 
mind. I am a man of the world like 
you are. I understand a man when 

_ he says he has made up his mind. 

Arthur: I am glad you look at the 
situation sensibly. I was afraid there 
was going to be a scene. 

Derrick G. : And you know how I hate 
scenes. You do me an injustice. 
Besides, I am sure she is very 
charming. You might perhaps show 
me a photograph, if you happen to 
have one—you khow I am one day 
to be—if not a relative—at least a 
connection of hers. Let us smoke a 
cigar. 

Arthur: Thanks, and I do happen to 
have a photo. (Offering it.) 

Derrick G. : I thought it possible (tak- 
ing it), She has an exceptionally 
pretty face. Curiously enough, I 

_ think I have met the lady. 

Arthur: She said she thought she had 
met you. : 

Derrick G. : Yes, and I know her hus- 
band—he is a very distinguished 
surgeon. I believe he is considered 
second only to Burton in his line. 

Arthur : Yes, I havetheard he is a good 
doctor. 

Derrick G.: I am very glad to hear 
she is going to be happy. When 
do you start? You know it will 
take a day or two to sell out and 
arrange to pay you this money. No- 
body keeps any loose cash in these 
hard times. 

Arthur: Next week will do. Of course 

I need not ask you not to mention 

this matter—it will be known soon 

enough 























Derrick G.: Of course, you need not 
ask me. It occurs to me that there 
are one or two little business points 
which we might dispose of now that 
you are here. 

Arthur: Yes, tell me about them. 

Derrick G.: You will remember that 
you were nominated for the Navy 
by a friend of mine. We must pur- 
chase a discharge, or whatever is 
necessary to put the matter straight, 
and you have only a week or two’s 
leave left, haven’t you? It would be 
awkward if you were ordered to the 
ship and happened to be abroad out 
of reach. 

Arthur: Yes. 

Derrick G.: I daresay it is quite a 
simple matter. You might explain 
it to the Admiralty—I mean in the 
direction of doing what is necessary 
to obtain a proper discharge, just as 
it were, as a compliment to my 
friend. 

Arthur: Yes, I hadn’t thought of that. 
Yes, of course I will see to it. 

Derrick G.: Yes, that is very. kind of 
you. Ina job like this there is sure 
to be one or two troublesome little 
details to settle—for instance, there 
is the question of damages. By 
some stupid ruling these are given 
without regard to the means of the 
co-respondent, which in certain 
cases, such as your own, appears to 
be rather unfair, harsh, and un- 
conscionable, as they say of the 
moneylenders. I was reading: the 
other day that it is quite a popular 
delusion that there is no imprison- 
ment for debt. I forget the figures, 
but they are very considerable—I 
mean the number of persons actually 
imprisoned at the present time as 
defaulters. | 

Arthur: That’s deuced awkward ! 

Derrick G. : I don’t know the form of 
order the Court makes in a case such 
as yours, but it can’t surely be un- 
reasonable, seeing the number : of 
people of moderate means who must 
have been through a crisis similar 
to yourown. Anyhow, of course at 
a pinch no doubt your mother would 
help you. 

Arthur: How can I go to my mother 
in a case of this sort? 

Derrick G.: You need not disturb 
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yourself on that score, my dear boy. 
I know my sister Clara. She would 
come to you fast enough if you were 
in trouble. Pray do not think I am 
bringing these ‘points up as diffi- 
culties; we are merely chatting the 
business over as between friends. 

Arthur: I could never take my 
mother’s money; it is out of the 
question. 

Derrick G. : Of course, as regards my- 
self. I, will help you all I can; but in 
the event of what is called ‘‘ thump- , 
ing’’ damages I doubt whether I 
could lay my hands—with the mar- 
kets what they. are—on a large sum 
of ready money. I know you will 
think this is the familiar pose of the ' 
well - to - do bachelor pleading 
poverty; but, after all, paper is not | 
hard cash, and in many cases the 
transformation is extremely difficult. 

Arthur: I could not think of taking 
your money, Uncle; you have helped 
me enough. . 

Derrick G.: Well, you see, the ques- 
tion—like so many others involving 
psychology and the emotions—re- 
solves itself into a matter of busi- 
ness. How are you going to find 
the cash ? It has to come from 
somewhere. Perhaps the lady has 
money. 

Arthur: Nothing of her own; and if 
she had, of course 

Derrick G.: Oh, yes, certainly. 

Arthur: Look here. You are a very 
good chap, Uncle Derrick—your life 
is as Clean as a piece of new silver. 

But you haven’t the least idea what 

it means to be in love. You do not 

understand what it is to have all 4 
your thoughts absorbed by a 
woman; to have your whole being 
dominated by, one pulsating idea. 

Derrick G. : Of course, I do not under- 
stand. Anyhow, it does not sound 
probable. How should 1? I ama 
stockbroker. But, my boy, it really 
looks as if—although ordinary mar- 
riage for most of us might be a 
failure—even so, at the sworst, it 
could not bring about such irrepar- 
able disaster as the step you con- 
template. It sounds very fascinat- 
ing, but my point is that it is mot 
business. We are a commercial 
nation. I will sum up the situation 
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in a few words: A man is in love— 
in love is an equivocal expression, 
but we will accept it—in love with a 
married woman. 

Arthur Well, I am that—head over 
heels ! 

Derrick G.: Let us stick to the 
business side. The married woman’s 
contract isystated without the 
faintest ambiguity in the Marriage 
Service. She has entered into a per- 
petual partnership, a release in cer- 
tain circumstances is offered to her 
by civil law. Even this (I remember 
she was married at St. George’s) is 











































entirely outside the original con- 
tract. Anyhow, these circumstances 


are absent in the present instance, 
and she is clearly breaking her con- 
tract. Your own position is just that 
you are inducing another person to 
break a contract without being pre- 
pared to pay compensation. Call it 
what you glease—lynch law, black 
justice—but you certainly cannot call 
it cricket. 
Arthur: (slowly): Yes, I suppose it 
isn’t cricket. 
Derrick G. : Of course it isn’t! 1 will 
Lo make you a proposition. You have 
three weeks more of your leave. Go 
back to your rooms and pack your 
kit, and we will start first thing in 
the morning for Folkestone, make 
our way to Switzerland, and see 
what the world looks like from the 
top of the Matterhorn. We have 
done it before, and we will do it 
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Arthur : 


Derrick G. : 


again. What do you say ? I will 
start packing at once. 

Arthur (after a pause): Well, I agree. 

Derrick G. : Word of honour ? 

Arthur: Yes, word of honour, Uncle 
Derrick. 

(The clock strikes six.) 

Derrick G. : Excuse me a moment. I 
must just get through to some one. 
Hallo! 727 Mayfair. (To Arthur: 
Keep you only a minute; a little 
business.) Yes. Haljo! Is that 
you ? The; have put me through, 
then. Iam writing to you to-night. 
I have thought carefully over that 
little project that we talked of this 
afternoon, and fear it wouldn’t work, 
If you ask me, as a business man, I 
coulda’t allow you to embark upon 
it as an investment. It is not sound. 
I am very, very sorry. I am going 
abroad in the morning. Good-bye! 
Pardon the interruption, Arthur. 

It’s all right. I’m going now. 

I will see you in the morning. I say, 

Uncle Derrick, I wish I could dis- 

pose of this affair like you do your 

business with. a few words on the 
telephone. It all sounds so simple. 

Oh, it’s simple enough; 

the thing is you have sometimes to 

have the pluck to be a coward. 


Arthur: Well, IJ am the coward. 
Derrick G. : 


Well, I’ll see you down- 
stairs. I expect the fact is, Arthur, 
that we are both of us cowards! 

(Zhev go out together.) 
(CURTAIN.) 


















THE TRYST. 


Oh, my heart is weary, weary, for I’ve waited day by day, 

Under summer skies of sunshine, under winter skies of grey— 

Yet you come not, and ’tis lonely that I take my homeward way, 
When the light fades over Ben Eader. 


But I know you will not fail me, though ’tis long I’ve waited now, 

For you swore that death itself would never break that parting vow— 

When you come you'll find me waiting with the cold dew on my brow— 
When the light fades over Ben Eader. 


Maup A. BLack. 





























A Storm 





in a Teacup. 





By Ada Leonora Harris. 


T was their first tiff, their very 
first ; and it was like this. They 
had been happily engaged 


arranging and rearranging the tiny 
drawing-room. The piano had been 
shifted half-a-dozen times, until it was, 
finally, decided that the only possible 
position for it was the corner between 
the window and the fireplace. They 
had hung and rehung their few pic- 
tures, and had disposed of all the 
silver-framed photographs to the best 
advantage. 

Then, having drawn the Chesterfield 
couch in front of the fire—the very 
first fire that had been lighted on that 
sacred hearth—she had _— subsided 
amongst its fat, frilly cushions with a 
little sigh of supreme satisfaction ; 
while he assumed a commanding atti- 
tude upon the hearthrug, and gazed 
round him with an air of proud pro- 
prietorship. 

“Do you know, pet,’”’ he re- 
marked, after a moment of intense 
concentration, ‘‘I’m not sure that I 
like the portrait of Uncle Josiah on the 


piano, after all. It’s a handsome 
frame, but, er—it isn’t altogether 


what I should call a musical face.’’ 

““I was just going to say the very 
same thing,’’ she exclaimed. sa 
think it’s the whiskers. Somehow, 
whiskers always do seem to—er, don’t 
they?’’ she concluded enigmatically. 

“ Exactly,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ I knew 
you would see it, too. Suppose we 
put him on the dining-room mantel- 
piece——”’ 

**Next to the Wedgwood tobacco 
jar,’’ she broke in, excitedly. 

He gazed down at her in fond ad- 
miration. 

“It’s wonderful,’’ he said; ‘‘ it’s 
simply wonderful how you always 
seem to know exactly what’s in my 
mind.’’ 

She looked up at him adoringly. 

“Of course I do, darling.’’ Then, 





in a lower tone, ‘‘ I’m your wife.” 


3O 


There was an interlude ; straighten- 
ing himself after which, his eye fell 
upon the poker—a dainty, little brass 
affair—which reposed, confidingly, be- 
side the shovel upon the artistic pea- 
cock-blue tiles of the hearth. 

As he looked at it he was seized 
with the peculiar desire which the con- 
tiguity of fires and pokers invariably 
inspires in the masculine breast. 

He picked it up, and balancing it a 
moment in his hand, was about to 
obey the instinct when—— 

** Jack, dear!’’ her voice sounded 
almost sharply in his ears. ‘* You’re 
not going to poke the fire with that 
poker? ’”’ 

He turned to her in surprise. 

** Why on earth not? What else 
is it for? ”’ 

** Not to poke the fire with.”” She 
pointed to a little object which stood 
upright in an angle of the fireplace. 
“I don’t see that the fire wants 
poking ; but if you must poke it, use 
that.’’ 

He threw the brass poker down with 
a clatter. 

““What rot!” he exclaimed. 
** What’s the good of a poker that you 
mustn’t poke with? ”’ 

‘“‘ It was a present from Aunt Jane,” 
she said, a little deprecatingly. ‘‘ Fen- 
der, fireirons, and the coal scuttle; 
and I’m sure she would be horrified if 
she thought it was used to poke the 
fire with. It would be ruined in no 
time. The other only cost fourpence 
three-farthings.”’ 

He picked the 
examined it. 

‘* Beast of a thing! ’’ he said, fling- 
ing it down, contemptuously. 

“It’s quite good enough to poke 
the fire with,’’ she replied, indignantly. 
‘Aunt Jane always uses——~”’ 

** Aunt Jane be—sugared! ” 

*If,’’ she began, drawing herself 
upright, and elevating what he had 
been in the habit of asserting was the 


latter up and 
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most adorable little chin in the world, 
** if you are going to use—language, I 
shall have to leave the room. The 
idea of quarrelling over a poker! ”’ 

** Quarrelling! Don’t be foolish, 
Mabel. I’m not quarrelling. 1 merely 
want to know whether that poker is 
for use or ornament? ”’ 

** Of course it’s for use,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘ At least—that is to say, it’s 
meant to look nice, and—match the 
other things.’’ 

‘* Then you’d better tie a blue rib- 
bon bow round its neck and put it in 
a glass case,’’ he observed, sarcasti- 
cally. 

** I think it’s awfully silly of you to 
make such a fuss,’’ she answered, 
loftily, in spite of a trembling of the 
lewer lip. 

** Fuss!’ 


, 


he repeated. ‘‘I like 
that! Why, if I’d tried to poke the 
fire with Aunt Jane herself, you 
couldn’t have made more—— ”’ 

** I think you’re horrid,’’ she broke 
in with a little choke in her yoice. 
** Perfectly horrid. Just because I 
want to k-keep everything n-nice 
and—— ”’ 

** My dear child, do be sensible,’’ he 
said, hastily. ‘‘It’s the principle of 
the thing I look at. If a thing is 
manufactured for a certain purpose, 
and is not allowed to fulfil that pur- 
pose, it might just as well not have 
been made at all. That’s logical 
enough, isn’t it?’’ 

This was too much. Only five 
weeks married, and ordered to be sen- 
sible. 

**I will not have dear Aunt Jane’s 
wedding present taken to poke a 
smoky, coaly fire,’’. she declared, with 
a little stamp of the foot. ‘* That’s 
why I got the curate.’’ 

** The curate !’’ he echoed. 

**They call those little pokers 
*curates,’ because they do all the 
work,’’ she explained, coldly. 

An unfortunate explanation as it 
proved. For there had been a curate 
in the past of whom, with or without 
reason, he had been wildly jealous. 

‘*Oh!”’ he ejaculated, with a har- 
dening of the jaw which completely 
changed his ordinary debonair ex- 

ession. ‘‘ So that’s the curate, is 
%? I had forgotten your partiality for 
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that kind of article. I suppose you 
bought it as a memento of the 
Reverend—what was his confounded 
name? ”’ 

‘“If you refer to the Rev. Swithin 
Smithers, all that I can say is that 


” 


. ‘I'll have no curates of any kind 
ia my house,’’ he broke in, holding out 
the poker at arm’s length. ‘‘ And if I 
catch—— ”’ 


ee“ 





that I consider your remark 
most insulting,’’ she concluded, ‘‘ and 
—and a 

Here her composure gave wav sud- 
denly, and she burst into tears just as 
the door opened, and Louisa, the 
housemaid, appeared on the threshold. 

‘Will you have tea here, Ma’am, 
or in the dining—— ”’ 

““Yes, no—anywhere. h! get 
out,’’ replied the master of the house 
as the girl, amazed at the scene, 
gaped at him round eyed. 





‘‘Look here, Mabel,’’ as Louisa, 
excited and resentful, slammed the 
door, loudly. ‘‘ It’s perfectly absurd 

’ d « 


going on like this. Any one would 
think I had been behaving like a brute, 
instead of —— ”* 

‘**So—so you have,’’ she sobbed. 
*‘T wish I’d never married you. I 
wouldn’t if I’d known. Aunt Jane 
warned me. She said—— ”* 

‘* Damn Aunt Jane! ”’ 

She gave a little scream, and put 
her fingers in her ears. Then, burying 
her face in the soft cushion, broke into 
loud sobs. He looked at the fluffy 
head remorsefully; half inclined to go 
down on his knees and entreat her to 
forgive him. Only—well, you know, 
a fellow must be master in his own 
house. Besides, it was a matter of 
principle. So, dropping the poker 
with a clash, he strode to the door. 

‘** I’m going out,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait tea for me.”’ 

The slamming of the front door 
seemed to spread woe and desolation 
through what, until then, had been a 
bower of bliss. Raising her tear- 
stained face from the cushion, she 
gazed forlornly round her. Her eye 
fell on the fourpenny-three-farthing 
occasion of their first quarrel, and 


clenching her fist, she shook it, as ig 
were, in the curate’s face, 





























** You—you little wretch! ’’ she ex- 


claimed. ‘‘It’s all your fault. Oh, 
Jack! Jack, darling! How could I 
have been so hateful? ’”’ 

Meanwhile, Louisa in the kitchen 
was giving her version of the affair 
to Cook. ‘‘ If you’ll believe me, there 
was he threatening of her with the 
peker, and there was she crying her 
eyes out!”’ 

“ Brute! ’’ exclaimed Cook, 
pathetically. 

He had hardly reached the end of 
the road before remorse had him by 
the throat. The thought of her, 
as he had seen her last with her pretty 
head buried in the sofa cushion, rose 
up before him in condemnation. Why 
hadn’t he obeyed his-first and nobler 
impulse to go down on his knees on 
the Axminster carpet and entreat her 
forgiveness? Why, oh, why, had he 
allowed his beggarly, contemptible 
pride to prevent him from making the 
only fitting amends, then and there? 

He slewed round on his heel. He 
would go back that instant, dry her 
tears in the only really effectual way, 
take all the blame on himself, and 
atase himself, abjectly, before the 
poker. But before he had retraced 
many steps a fresh idea struck him. 
In his present frame of mind, mere 
protestations seemed insufficient; he 
must show his contrition in deed as 
well as in word before he could feel 
rehabilitated in his own eyes. So he 
turned again, this time in the direction 
of the High Street. 

The sound of the beloved latchkey 
in the door made her jump to her feet, 
and make a hasty attempt to restore 
her hair, which had suffered, consider- 
ably, from burrowing in sofa cushions, 
to something like order. 

She would have flown to him as he 
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entered, but for the inopportune ap- 
pearance of Louisa with the overdue 
tea tray. But a look passed between 
them, a look expressive of contrition, 
self-abasement, and ardent affection on 
one side, and of forgiveness, humility, 
and adoration on the other. 

‘*Oh, Louisa,’’ remarked her mis- 
tress, as the former, her eyes still 
round with curiosity, was slowly re- 
treating. ‘Take that poker ’’—in- 
dicating the -fourpenny-three-farthing 
urderstudy—‘‘ and—and put it in the 
dustbin.”’ 


Louisa’s eyes grew rounder and 
rounder. 
‘‘ Er—wait a minute, Louisa,’’ said 


her Master. 
hall table. 
you?” 
Louisa complied, and, on one pre- 
text or another, lingered until the 
brown paper wrapping was removed. 
‘* 1 thought, darling,’’ he said—‘‘ I 
thought we had better have another of 
those pokers for the dining-room. I 
happened to pass the shop, you know, 


‘* There’s a parcel on the 
Just bring it in, will 


and saw some in the window. Only 
fourpence-three-farthings! It’s won- 
derful for the money. 

‘* Louisa,’’ said her mistress, in a 
voice strangled by emotion, ‘* you can 


’ 


leave the other poker.’ 

Then, before even the door closed 
on the more - than - ever - astonished 
Louisa, his wife went down on her 
knees, and, picking up the sacred 
brass poker, held it towards him. 

** Please, poke the fire with it; 
please do, Jack darling, just to show 
you forgiye me.”’ 

‘** And what do you think of that? ”’ 
inquired Louisa of Cook, when relat- 
ing the incident below stairs. 

‘*Mad,’’ commented Cook, come. 
placently. ‘‘ Mad as hatters, both of 
"em!" 












The 


Corner Seat. 


By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


NDERNEATH the high glazed 
U roof of North Road Junction 
everything was in a state of 
ebullition—almost explosive, or so it 
seemed to Tom Hosken, porter on the 
passenger side. ‘‘ By your leave!”’ 
he shouted, steering his noisy four- 
wheeled trolley piled high with lug- 
gage through the forest of legs—legs 
with knickers, trousers, skirts—that 
crowded the _ platform; ‘“‘by yer 
leave !’’ And when the corner of the 
trolley found a tender spot in the calf 
of a stolid commercial traveller, and 
the said traveller exploded suddenly 
into a most unexpected variety of 
etymological fireworks, Tom took it 
as quite in the nature of things, 
paused, mopped his brow, and passed 
on. Perhaps his thoughts lay too 
deep for words. Commercial travel- 
lers had no business to be let loose in 
the holiday season, he would probably 
opine. 

He’ proceeded, and carefully pulled 
up his load at the foot of an embattle- 
ment of empty milk-cans, end of plat- 
form No. 2; whereupon at the insti- 
gation of an apoplectic official the 
‘* Levant Limited ’’ promptly ran into 
No. 5, so that Tom had to wheel the 
load back, there being no sliding bridge 
available—round the end of the bay. 
He felt very injured, and when Searle, 
another porter, rushed from an arch- 
way at much over the holiday speed- 
limit and cannoned a travelling-basket 
off the summit of Tom’s neat pile, 
Tom exploded. 

“Desh and blow!”’ 
words to that effect ; 
where you’re going ?”’ 

“Not through a 
affably responded the 
looked annoyingly cool. In spite of 
his sarcastic answer, however, he 
stooped and replaced the fallen 
basket, glancing at the address as he 
did so. 

s * Miss 


he said, or 
““can’t you see 


brick  wall,’’ 
other, who 


Millie Wainwright, “c/o 


Mrs. James Ditto, 2, Pebble Terrace, 
Porthgallow,’** he read _ aloud. 
‘* Hello, Tom, your gal off, then, like 
the rest of ’em?”’ 

‘‘ Fortnight. Aunt,’’ replied Tom, 
cryptically. ‘‘ Anything to do with 
you ?”’ 

‘* Not that I know of, ’cept that 
you'll probably play me a game 0’ 
draughts at the club three nights next 
week instead of sittin’ on a sofa with 
your arm round her waist. Also that 
you’ll be in a bad temper—even worse 
than you are now.”’ 

‘*Who’re you talkin’ 
claimed Tom, huffily. 

‘Don’t know. Label’s 
Ta-ta.”’ 

‘“You ought to be in a ’ome!” 
shouted Tom, as a _ parting shot. 
Searle disappeared, and Tom pushed 
onward. Corduroyed, hot, soiled, and 
moist, he impelled the big trolley 
against the backwash of a crowd that 
recoiled and tried again with a child- 
like faith that there was a corner seat 
for everybody. He knew, however, 
that on Sundays off, when he pro- 
menaaded in a bowler hat and a suit 
of a remarkably fine pattern, his 
status as a citizen was not to be dis- 
puted, and no young bloods in flannels, 
carrying their quivers full of golf- 
sticks, would have power to disconcert 
him; so as he trundled along he 
managed to cheer up a little. The 
shape of an illustrious and irascible 
guard loomed in the offing and urged 
him on; in fixe minutes he and two of 
his comrades had distributed (euphe- 
mistically speaking) a ton or two of 
luggage in the long, spacious van, 
and backed their empty trolleys out of 
the way. 

Just then attention was directed to 
a little crowd of passengers staring at 
the window of one of the middle 
coaches of the train. Remarks, chiefly 
indignant, rose above the general 


to?’’ ex 


fell off. 


. hum, and Tom walked up to see what 


the row was about. 
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“I’ve got my ticixet,’’ resounded a 
bass voice from the open window, 
“and I don’t shift from this seat for 
you or any other gilt-edged ass on the 
line!’’ And as the proprietor of the 
voice was about six feet three, broad 
in proportion, and had edged himself 
into a corner seat, the inspector, who 
stood over him, gently remonstrating, 
looked rather unhappy. 

“But the seat its booked, sir. 
Booked! ’’ said the official, indicating 
the neat label ‘‘36’’ above the 
cushions, into which was stuck the 
pink perforated check of which the 
irate passenger—a slim young man— 
held the other half. it must be ex- 
plained that the ‘‘ Levant Limited ”’ is 
a famous train—some readers may 
recognise it : its coaches had doors at 
each end, and every seat could be en- 
gaged as surely as the stalls of a 
theatre; provided, of course, that no 
six-foot-two interlopers disputed the 
process. 

“IT don’t care if it 1s booked,’’ was 
the response. ‘‘ Every seat seems to 
be taken or booked, and I’m not going 
to budge.”’ 

The inspector caught sight of Tom, 
beckoned him, and together they 
began to lift the stranger from his 
place. Began: for with great velocity 
Tom followed the inspector into the 
corridor, bruising himself violently in 
the exit. 


“Like to try again? ’’ inquired the 


intruder, belligerently. Two or three 
people outside laughed. They were 
not travelling by this train. The 
inspector thoughtfully rubbed his 
elbow, and apparently was about to 
try again when Tom whispered to him. 
He looked at his watch, smiled, and 
spoke to the young man whose right- 
ful place was taken. This person 
imparted some mysterious informa- 
tion to his companions in the compart- 
ment: they seemed tickled, moved 
their items of hand-luggage from the 
racks, and filed from the carriage. The 
word was passed round until the whole 
coach was empty save for one big, 
Strong, confident man, who again 
wedged himself into the corner seat 
and defiantly opened his paper. He 
glanced round, 
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“H’m!’’ he grunted. ‘‘ Pays to 
be disagreeable sometimes. Shall 
manage to have a comfortable journey 
after all.” 

Meanwhile a couple of porters had 
uncoupled that coach at each end. A 
little engine had been flagged from a 
bay close by, and obligingly pulled off 
the rear portion of the train and 
backed it up to two empty coaches 
that stood at another platform. The 
main line express engine, equally 
obliging, took off the front part and 
backed it on to the same two empty 
coaches from the other end; coupling 
up rapidly, the ‘*‘ Levant Limited ”’ 
was longer by one coach, and plenty 
of room was found for everybody. 
Half the people stayed to watch for the 
illuminating moment that would 
presently come to the man behind the 
paper—sole occupant of the solitary 
coach at No. 5 platform—for when told 
that the train was separated he merely 
shouted the inspector down and in- 
timated that it was a plot to get him 
out, and that that sort of thing 
wouldn’t work with him. 

Two minutes remained to starting- 
time. He settled more cosily. Tom, 
unable to resist the temptation, saun- 
tered up the platform and sang out as 
usual : } 

** London 


7? 


stop : 


only ! London next 
The crowd smiled genially. 
The hand of the big dial rested at 
12.35. Time! The ‘‘ Levant ”’ 
glided smoothly from North Road on 
her long non-stop run to town. 

12.40. The intruder dropped his 
paper, glanced at his watch, and 
seemed surprised. He had never 
known the famous ‘‘ Levant ”’ so late 
before. It was extraordinary. He 
leaned from the window. To make 
sure, he left his seat and stepped to 
the platform. 

** Wh-where’s the train? ’? he said, 
taken aback. Tom happened to be 
near. 

‘“It’s now,’’ he answered, ‘ run- 
ning through Plympton. At about 
fifty-five miles an hour.’’ 

Then the crowd roared, for the 
look on the man’s face had been 
worth waiting for. And a small engine 
bustled up and bunted it unconcernedly 
into a siding till next day, 





A 


“ Missing” 


Mate. 


By J. E. Patterson. 


HE Buccleugh—a clipper ship of 
two thousand tons—after leav- 
ing at Cape Town as much 

Welsh coal as she could well carry, 
was still outward bound. Her port 
of destination was now Calcutta, 
and she was ‘‘ flying light, in baiiast.’’ 
It was four hours since she quitted 
Table Bay, and she had, after a 
month’s detention, left in a hurry—for 
which reason some of her wings were 
still detached. A negro—a native of 
the Seychelles, who called himself 
Allan Robins—and a Greek were 
rebending the mizzen-topmast stay- 
sail. The mate—a _ middle-aged 
**hard case’? from New Jersey— 
came off the poop and stood by the 
main rigging watching the two 
Sailors. .. « 

‘‘ Hi, there, you, Antonio ”’ (all of 
the Latin and kindred races were 
Antonios to him), ‘‘is that your 
Diego fashion of passing a rovin’? ”’ 

The Greek turnéd half round 
looked down questioningly. 

‘““Do you hear what I say, you 
olive-skinned galoot? Pass _ that 
rovin’ right, or I’ll pass you . 
through a porthole maybe.’’ The last 
few words came in a murmur, for the 
mate was no Bayard; but the small 
and dark descendant of the Hellenes 
had gathered them in all the same, 
and his black: eyes said unpleasant 
things. 

The former turned away, then 
paused, again glanced upwards—he 
usually walked with bent head and 
his eyes restlessly moving from the 
deck to a peering position under their 
shaggy brows—fixed his gaze on the 
negro, and added: ‘‘ And what the 
devil do you reckon to be doin’? 
Right-’anded parcelling a left-’anded 
stay, eh?—you black idiot! So that 
the serving will ruck it, eh?—you 
farmer! ”’ 

‘* E’, bress me, sar, I didn’ see— 
t’ought I was servin’ de stay,’’ and, 
with a broad grin, he began to unwind 


and 


the parcelling, which he had just com- 
menced at the second mate’s orders, 
leaving his work-fellow to carry on 
the bending of the sail. 

Again the mate moved forward, 
muttering: ‘‘ A.B.’s—yes, as much as 
my grandmother’s cat would hunt 
porpoises.’’ Meantime one of the two 
men silently continued his work, while 
the other smilingly whispered jocular 
remarks anent ‘‘ de ole barnacle-faced 
mate.”’ 

By two-bells in the first dog-watch 
the sails were all set, the decks swept, 
and the men were told, off to their 
tea. Scarcely had each watch entered 
its separate half of the forecastle— 
which was one of the modern fore- 
and-aft ‘‘ houses’’ under the main- 
stay—when the bo’sun put his head in 
on the starboard side and said: 

“Who loosed the mizen-t’ga’n’- 
sel? ”’ 

‘*T did,’’ answered the ebon lover 
of euphonious names. ‘‘ Why, boss, 
w’at de debhil ’s de matter wid it?” 

** Matter? W’y the gaskets are 
loose both sides, an’ there’s. two 
rovin’s off to port. So shin up there 
and finish your work, an’ you’ll enjoy 
your tea better after.”’ 

““ Rovin’s off to port? Dat’s your 
side, Antonio,’? ke remarked to the 
Greek, to whom the mate’s christening 
had clung, and wo generally worked 
with the other. 

Antonio scowled, not at any. paf- 
ticular object, but merely out of habit 
and at his ill-luck in having to return 
to the mizen-top-galiznt yard when he 
would otherwise have been busy with 
his evening meal of soft bread, water 
discoloured with tea, and fresh-boiled, 
tasteless beef—delicacies which he 
would not again know*for some weeks 
to come. Then he looked on the seat 
by his bunk for his sheath-knife—last 
used in cutting off a portion of the 
beef in the platter—picked it up, and 
stepped out on deck. 

‘* You'll find some spun yarn in the 
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donkey-room there,’’ said the bo’sun, 
meaning the place where the almost 
useless little engine was secured; then 
he entered the box-like berth he shared 
with the cook between the starboard 
half of the forecastle and the galley. 
The negro went aft, swung himself 
into the mizen rigging, and was 
coiling up the gaskets when Antonio 
mounted the poop steps. At the top 
the latter met the mate, just up from 
tea in the cabin. 

“Were you goin’?’’ was the 
growled query, and the man answered 
with a furtive, sinister glance at the 
other’s mottled features. 

“What? An’ you loosed the sail! 
Didn’t you? Didn’t you see them off 
then?—you blear-eyed skunk! Want 
the sail to go to pieces in the night, 
or to bend it again in your watch below 
an’ pay for the rovin’s? Bah!” And 
the Greek received, on the side of the 
head, a back-handed blow that made 
his ear burn and sent him reeling 
against the mizzen-mast. ‘‘ Get up 
there, you son of a dogfish! Get up 
there, an’ per’aps that'll teach you to 
keep your eyes open! ”’ 

Antonio released the knife to which 
his hand had—unseen by the mate— 
instinctively gone ; then sullenly made 
for the rigging, and passed the negro 
on the latter’s way down. 

‘“W'at de matter? ’’ was the whis- 
per issued by the thick lips. 

‘““De damned mate, sacre him 
mungi—son of one devil! ’’ came the 
other’s low, hissed reply. 

“Oh! dat not’ing,’’ said Allan, 
with his usual grin, as the mate left 
the poop for the main deck. ‘‘ Laugh, 
man—eat yo’ pork, an’ grow fat.’’ 

At six o’clock the watches were set, 
and, Allan and Antonio being in the 
starboard one, they passed out of tine 
mate’s observation probably for the 
rest of the voyage, with the exception 
of the usual eight-bells’ pull on the 
ropes. For, in the eyes of the men, 
this was one of the Jerseyman’s 
nautical vices—that at the relief of 
every night watch the whole crowd 
must spend eight or ten minutes in 
tightening the sheets and braces. 

The tenth day was a Sunday. At 
sea the Sabbath usually has the vice 
of one extreme or the other—either it 
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is as good or as bad as it well can 
be. It is commonly the day of serious 
accidents. This one in _ particular 
broke clear and fine, and the Buc- 
cleugh raced along before a spanking 
breeze, in which she—at times uncom- 
fortably—carried her main-royal. By 
eight bells in the afternoon watch she 
had a full-blooded gale howling at her 
heels, and her only canvas still spread 
was that which-composed her reefed 
lower main and fore topsails. On the 
mate’s turning out—it being his first 
dog watch—the captain had a talk 
with him, and the result was a 
decision to heave-to for the night, 
because of the greater safety of doing 
so by daylight. At five o’clock, just 
as the tropical night was gathering 
for its drop, the ship was rolling along 
under a goose-winged main-topsail 
(i.e., with the weather-half of it 
secured to the yard and the remainder 
still set), and generally ready to be 
broached-to. 

Now the mate gave a look round— 
alow and aloft: but his glance was 
too speedy to take in everything, as 
it should have done at that critical 
moment. 

** Look for a shmood place, Mishter 
Gray,”’ said the Danish captain—who 
was really master only at irregular 
intervals, and now meant a space of 
the water’s surface where the seas 
were comparatively small. 

The mate—standing by the fore-rail 
of the poop, on which his red gnarled 
hands held a fierce, instinctive, and 
half-unconscious grip—made no reply. 
The ship was running as squarely 
before the gale as Allan and Antonio 
could keep her, the former having 
been at the wheel since two o'clock 
and now kept there because of his 
quality .as a helmsman, while the 
latter was there on account of its 
being his turn at the lee-wheel. The 
mate’s head went almost half-round 
on his shoulders ; his gaze swept past 
the captain—who held on to the mizzen- 
top-mast backstay with his left hand 
and gripped a carved, big wooden pipe 
in his right—and narrowly watched 
the seas astern and away in the port 
quarter. On they came !—just like so 
many rows of blue-green pliable cot- 


tages flecked with patches of greenish 
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white, and curling the ridges of their 
roofs into spuming foam and spray of 
shoots and curves of indescribable 
beauty and blendings of greens and 
white. Now one of the devilish little 
lumps of water—which seem to take 
their unexpected birth from the 
greater seas—sprang out of a large 
sedate roller, took two turns itself, 
and flopped against the Buccleugh’s 
weather-counter. This—she being in 
ballast—caused her to luff up a full 
point; while the mother-roller of the 
small sea carried its whole force on 
to the ship’s quarter and broached her 
to quite another three points. 

‘““What in thunderation are you 
doing now? ’”’ yelled the mate. ‘‘ Do 
you think it’s a plough-tail you’re 
jiggin’ at?’’ At this the Greek 
became flurried, lost his presence of 
mind—never a predominating quantity 
—and, instead of helping the negro to 
put the helm up, he began frantically 
to pull on it. ‘* Damn you for a olive- 
eatin’ fool!’’ was Mr. Gray’s next 
shout, as he tore a wooden belaying- 
pin from the rail and hurled it at the 
offending lee-helmsman. But the shot 
was too hurried for the aim to be 
good. The pin struck on the juncture 
of a spoke and the rim of the wheel 
—directly opposite the target’s left 
shoulder—ricocheted to windward, 
split the negro’s ear by an abrupt 
flattening against his head, then fell 
to the deck and rolled away to the 
lee-splashboard. 

** Golly, sar!’’ the latter remarked 
as he alternately grinned and winced, 
** you clean missed dat time.’’ 

** Hold your curst black jaw and get 
her off again! ’’ was his answer. 

The reluctant wheel was turned 
further to starboard; the ship bore 
off, and again ran before the gale. A 
suitable space came not, and the nicitt 
fell—not really black as yet, but with 
every prospect of its being so ere thic 
Buccleugh could be safely made snug 
for another day or until the wind 
should abate. Slowly the minutes 
passed: then the watched and waited 
for was seen in the gathering gloom 
off the weather-quarter. 

‘* Down helm!’’ roared the xr.2te, 
like an asthmatical 
** Down with it !— 


with a splutter 
donkey engine. 
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down, for afl your tupp’ny coffins fs 
worth! ’’ Then he turned forward, 
and added: ‘‘ Look out, there; all 
hands stand-by!” With him—as 
with most of his kind—it was himself 
first and second, the ship third, and 
the men afterwards—should time and 
opportunity allow of their being 
remembered. And this was his 
warning for every man, to look to his 
own safety. 

Now the Greek hove up the wheel 
from his side, and Allan twisted it 
down on his. The somewhat smooth 
space selected was a good one—and 
the Buccleugh swept up to the gale as 
though she were no more than a large 
and superbly modelled cutter on a 
rough river. That is—she did her 
handsome sweeping over the first 
eight points. Then—like a beautiful, 
shallow adventuress halting at the 
church’s threshold with a good mar- 
riage before her and the inferno of a 
precarious life behind—the Buccleugh 
paused, wind and rollers full on her 
beam. Another unexpected little devil 
of a sea had got up and plumped 
squarely—with what one could easily 
imagine to be a sinister chuckle—on 
her port bow. At that instant the 
fore-topmast staysail—hauled down, 
but not made fast, and the down- 
hauler unbelayed—was caught by the 
wind, sent flying half its length up 
the stay, and thus stopped the ship 
lufing any further. Like a flash of 
thought, everything was in an uproar. 

** Haul down that staysail, you sons 
of idiots! Who the blazes left the 
down-hauler adrift? ’’ cried the mate; 


‘then added, ‘‘ Down with the helm— 


curse you, down with it!”’ 

The captain now ran to the fore part 
of the poop and shouted, ‘* Man de lee 
main-topsail brace! Come _ along, 
boys! dder one, Mr. 
Cummin’s,’’ this to the second mate ; 
then to the helmsman, ‘‘ Hard a-lee, 
mv men—hard a-lee! For de love of 
God, put it down! ”’ 

Mr. Cummings and some of the men 
had already sprung to the forecastle- 


head and tackled the rebellious stay- 


Ease away de we 


sail. The stripling of a third ofhcer 
leaped to the belaying place of the 
topsail weather-brace, just as the 


mate, knowing himself to blame for 
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not having had the yard braced up 
earlier, ran down from the poop, 
calling out, ‘‘ Ease away, Mr. Fulton 
—ease away! My God, don’t stand 
there like a fool with nothing to do 
but look . 

“I was looking for your orders, 
sir,’’ came the sprightly interjection. 

‘‘ Then look for nothing. Do your 
work and shut up! Now’’—to the 
men at the lee rail—‘‘ why in hell 
don’t you haul away on the brace? ”’ 

Some personal trouble had arisen 
among them, and two were more 
inclined to fight than pull. Seizing a 
similar pin to the one thrown at the 
Greek, the mate—as the helmsmen, 
relieved by old apprentices at the 
captain’s orders, joined the group— 
lumbered to leeward and began jostling 
the sailors about, in the midst of 
which some of them received nasty 
reminders from the belaying-pin. The 
private quarrel was dropped for the 
present ; all hands were applied to the 
brace; the negro, being the most 
ready ‘‘chantyman’’ of the crew, 
commenced his ‘‘ Aye, aye, yo-ho!”’ 
The yard slowly pointed forward ; the 
mate returned to the weather deck, 
went along to the waist, and paused 
between the pumps and the main 
rigging. ... 

‘“Belay there!’’ he yelled, and 
turned half round to see that his order 
was strictly obeyed. ‘‘ Haul tight the 
weather-brace! Antonio, coil up the 
mer. A big sea lunged mur- 
derously over the rail just foreside the 
shrouds, and picked up the speaker 
as an angry child an offending small 
doll. The first thing he knew was the 
enveloping clutch of the water, and 
the last was his head in heavy con- 
tact with the fife-rail around the 
pumps. In less than a minute he had 
been twisted like an eel through the 
pump gear, thrown against the lee- 
bulwarks, and washed to the feet of 
the swarthy little Greek—who, not 
having time to run on to the poop with 
the rest, had wound the brace around 
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himself and its cleat. Three others 
had come as near receiving as much 
as the chief officer, but, not having 
lost their senses, had contrived to gain 
the lee of the forecastle, and were 
crawling into it out of the thickening 
night. 

The captain shouted, ‘‘ Is all well? ”’ 
and several voices answered, ‘‘ Yes! ”’ 
—one of them seeming to be the 
mate’s. Antonio—half drowned, and 
feeling wrenched in halves by the rope 
securing him to the rail—stooped as 
well as he could, put down his hand 
to the body washing about his feet, 
and felt the beard of the only man on 
earth he truly wished dead. There 
was no mistaking it, for no other man 
in that ship grew such a mass of 
short, twisted gingery wire as did 
the Jerseyman. Besides, the broken 
nose—which struck his outstretched 
fingers the next moment—was proof 
that no doubt could gainsay. Directly 
in front of his knees was a porthole— 
one he had lashed that afternoon with 
a bit of ratlin, because of its limiting- 
chain being broken. 

There was no need to think. Men 
of the Greek’s kind do not think when 
in such positions—they act. It was 
now quite dark; and inside of a 
minute his knife had severed the line 
and was back in his sheath, while his 
feet and the swishing water were 
hurriedly helping the mate’s body 
through the porthole. He had 
lost the power to shout for help, and 
he could never come back to say how 
he went over the side with the first 
sweep of the incoming sea. 

No-—neither of these things could 
happen, thought the Greek as he 
darted under the overhanging poop 
deck to the weather side and mingled 
with the crowd then coming down, the 
ladder to nish its work. 

“ At about one bell in the first watch 
Antonio and Allan turned into their 
bunks; together they were paid off at 
Dundee, and together they went to 
Cardiff to reship. 









Miss Quin’s Love Philtre. 


By Charles Gleig. 





N the village of Portdale, where no ‘this conspiracy between Miss Quin and 


] secrets can long remain hid, 
where every intelligent matron 


knows the weekly average of_her 
neighbours’ laundry bills, there lived, 
some years ago, a maiden lady and 
her niece, who conspired to keep a 
secret. 

These ladies, Miss Barbara Quin 
and Freda Woburn, lived, otherwise 
blamelessly, in a white cottage over- 
looking the Bristol Channel, near the 
church, post-office, and the few shops 
which the village boasted. 

Every year, on Valentine’s Day, 
Staff-Commander Baldwin proposed 
for the hand of Miss Quin ; and every 
year, despite the playful remonstrances 
of her pretty niece, the elder lady 
gently refused. This, however, was 
no secret, but, on the contrary, a mat- 
ter of public interest ; and, indeed,.a 
popular topic for discussion when local 
news failed. It was Captain Bald- 
win’s own fault that Portdale knew all 
about his dogged courtship. Miss 
Quin’s delicacy and her respect for 
the Captain ensured her silence. The 
annual proposal caused the gentle lady 
much embarrassment. As gime rolled 
on she experienced increasing difficulty 
in refusing a wooer so persistent. He 
had been proposing annually for ten 
years, and it appeared unlikely that 
he would ever take no for an answer 
while she remained unwedded. 

Miss Quin was in her thirty-ninth 
year, and the Captain had just turned 
fifty, when Providence began to take 
a hand in the game. 
Quin had felt passing rich on a secure 
income of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, but at this stage the demure 
little spinster inherited, quite unexpec- 


tedly, a legacy of ten thousand pounds. ° 


The death of Miss Quin’s rich god- 
mother was not concealed from Port- 
dale, but she said nothing about the 
legacy, and conspired with her niece to 
delude their neighbours by making no 
change in her mode of life. Now, 
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her niece was planned for no unworthy 
purpose, but both ladies were bent on 
concealing the splendour of the legacy 
from the curate. Their reasons were 
widely different ; but both cherished 
tender and romantic feelings for the 
Reverend Cyril Baggs. Miss Quin, 
in her ingenuous way, feared that the 
curate might be restrained by her for- 
tune from asking her to become his 
wife. Two years previously he had 
flashed into her quiet life, like a bril- 
liant meteor in a clear sky; and his 
very first sermon had stirred her gentle 
altruistic nature to its virgin depths, 
Mr. Baggs had discoursed most elo- 
quently upon the dangers of wealth. 
Over the teacups, too, he had fre- 
quently dwelt upon the snare of riches, 
He was some years younger than Miss 
Quin, and proclaimed himself a Celi- 
bate ; but she condoned his youth, and 
was too sensible a woman to believe 
masculine celibacy to be invulnerable. 
An insidious conqueror of hearts was 
this pale-faced, lantern-jawed, well- 
dressed curate. Half the girls of Port- 
dale were in love with him, and Freda 
Woburn, the prettiest of them all, was 
bent upon marrying the fellow. Freda 
was a blonde Amazon, with cheeks 
like a dairy-maid and a wealth of 
golden hair. She was the lady-cham- 
pion tennis player of the county, and 
could drive a golf ball three hundred 
and ten yards. By the strange law of 
contrast, this splendid creature, born 
to live in the open air and to become 
the mother of athletes, was attracted 
by the sallow curate. Captain Bald- 
win called his rival a ‘‘ snuffling muff,”’ 
but he would have added some strong 
adjectives from his naval vocabulary 
had he suspected Mr. Baggs of aspir- 
ing to marry Miss Quin. 

Despite their rivalry, Miss Quin and 
her stalwart niece continued to live to- 
gether in perfect harmony. Miss Quin 
regarded her nicce as a flesh-pot, 
unlikely to attract so ascetic a man as 





















the Celibate, while Freda had nothing 
to fear from the rivalry of a middle- 
aged aunt, unless the curate found out 
about the legacy. On the night ren- 
dered memorable by the receipt of the 
lawyer’s letter announcing the legacy, 
the blonde Amazon saturated her 
pillow with tears. | Notwithstanding 
the Reverend Cyril’s sermons, she 
thought him capable of marrying any 
nice woman with ten thousand pounds. 
She was overjoyed to learn next day 
that the legacy was never to be men- 
tioned. She understood the delicate 
and romantic motives that swayed her 
relative, but, at heart, she thought it 
very silly of dear Aunt Barbara to 
throw away her only chance of winning 
the pale hero of Portdale. She could 
not afford to warn her aunt. Besides, 
she had always wanted her to marry 
Captain Baldwin. 

During two long months aunt and 
niece had kept the secret; and yet, in 
some inexplicable way, Portdale had 
begun to feel itself defrauded of in- 
formation. Miss Quin had -not been 
able to deny herself the pleasure of 
increasing substantially her contribu- 
tions to the local charities; and, in a 
moment of imprudence, she had 
subscribed twenty-five pounds towards 
the fund for the new steeple. The vicar 
had consulted with his curate before 
accepting that liberal cheque. 

**Do you really think she can spare 
it, Baggs? ’’ he had asked. ‘‘ They 
say that rich god-mother may have left 
her a legacy, but it can’t have been 
anything substantial, else Miss Quin 
would have told us.’’ 

““Probably a few hundreds at 
most,’’ agreed the curate thoughtfully. 
But next day the Reverend Cyril went 
up to London by an excursion train, 
and Captain Baldwin, who happened 
to be in London on business, saw the 
pallid hero coming out of Doctors’ 
Commons with a far-away look in his 
cold grey eyes. 3aldwin thought 
nothing of that at the time. 

Sometimes Miss Quin and, the 
Amazon spent half a day in Bristol, for 
Portdale lies within a dozen miles of 
that busy city. During one of these 
rare visits Miss Quin yielded to tempta- 
tion. Freda was having her hair 
washed, and the ladies had arranged to 
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meet for luncheon at a confectioner‘s 
in Corn Street. Not wholly by chance, 
Miss Quin found herself gazing fur- 
tively at the door of a certain house in 
a by-street. Here lodged Mme. 
Ziska, described in widely-circulated 
handbills as a Necromancer of 
European reputation. The fame of 
Mme. Ziska had even reached Port- 
dale, for she advertised lavishly and 
secured ‘‘ puffs’’ in the Bristol news- 
papers. As a deeply and sincerely 
religious woman, Miss Quin regarded 
necromancy as closely akin to sorcery, 
yet she was unable to resist the strong 
temptation which assailed her. She 
was bent upon learning whether or not 
the curate loved her. 

She found herself at last in a large 
back room, dimly and § artificially 
lighted. Black curtains, ornamented 
with the signs of the Zodiac embroi- 
dered in gold thread, were closely 
drawn, so as to obscure every ray of 
sunlight, and a_ similar _portiére 
shrouded the door. Upon a round 
table of black oak stood a bowl of 
quicksilver and other paraphernalia of 
occult quackery. At all these things 
Miss Quin glanced timidly as she 
waited. The atmosphere of the recom 
was almost devilish, and no sounds 
from the outer and Christian world 
reached the ears of the agitated spin- 
ster. Suddenly she heard a deep voice 
saying: ‘* Daughter, what wouldst 
thou of me? Speak, and fear nothing.”’ 

Despite the reassuring words, Miss 
Quin started violently and almost 
screamed. The great carved chair, 
hitherto empty, was occupied by a very 
stout woman with dark and flashing 
eyes. 

Mme. Ziska wore an _ evening 
dress of black satin. Her fat but 
shapely arms were bare to the elbow, 
and upon her left wrist she wore a 
golden (or possibly a brazen) serpent, 
wth emerald eyes (possibly of glass). 
Her black hair, loosely arranged, 
framed a striking face which, on closer 
examination, proved to be somewhat 
coarse and sinister. Her nose was 
large; her full lips vividly red, con- 
trasted with the deathly pallor of her 
complexion. 

“T...1... didn’t hear you come 
in!’’ faltered the visitor. This was 
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not very surprising, because the 
sorceress had made her entry through 
a trap-door in the floor. 

*‘ Speak and fear nothing!” re- 
peated Madame, soothingly. “ You 
have come to look into the future, and 
you have done wisely. Show me your 
hand! ”” 

“T...1... can’t afford more than 
two pounds,”’ stipulated Miss Quin, 
nervously. 

“‘ Your hand, daughter!”’ insisted 
the necromancer. She would not dis- 
cuss the fee, being, indeed, well content 
with the visitor’s offer. After a brief 
scrutiny of Miss Qum’s hand and a 
more searching study of her face, 
Mme. Ziska leaned back in her 
chair, and smiled encouragingly. 

‘* Your hand is very interesting,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I can read much of your past 
history, but that is nothing. What is 
it you wish to learn from me? ”’ 

Miss Quin displayed much bashful- 
ness, but very soon Mme. Ziska 
learned all about Captain Baldwin and 
the curate, except their names. She 
also learned about the legacy and why 
Miss Quin hesitated to make known 
the improvement in her income. 

** You desire to learn whether or not 
the clergyman returns your love?”’ 
said Madame, briskly. ‘* Well, you 
shall know.’’ She dropped a powdered 
substance into the bowl of quicksilver, 
stirred the bowl with an ebony stick, 
and bent over the contents. 

Miss Quin shuddered. She hardly 
doubted that Mme. Ziska was practis- 
ing the Black Art. 

After a time Madame spoke, still 
bending over the bowl. 

‘* The clergyman loves you!’ she 
announced; ‘‘but he is poor and 
hesitates to avow his love. He feels 
very sad and lonely, because he fears 
you will marry the sea captain.”’ 

Miss Quin vented an exclamation of 
delight, and then blushed vividly. 

** Now I will tell you what you should 
do,’’ continued Madame, as she opened 
a shallow drawer in the table and pro- 
duced a tiny bottle. ‘‘ This bottle 
contains a !ove-philtre, which I will sell 
to you for only one pound, because I 
like your face. Usually 1 charge five 
pounds, for the mixture is very 
precious and takes many years to 


prepare. ** 
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“A love-philtre!’* faltered Miss 
Quin. “Oh! but I’m _ afraid it 
wouldn’t be right to use it! ” 

** It will lend him courage to pro- 
pose for your hand,’’ replied Madame. 
** There is no wrong in that! All you 
have to do is to mix it with his tea 
when he comes to visit you. Five 
pounds is the price, but from you I 
take only one.” 

Miss Quin stretched out a trembling 
little hand. ‘* Give it to me!’’ she 
said, eagerly. 

Ten minutes later she was seated in 
the tea-room in Corn Street, opposite 
to her Amazonian niece, with the love- 
philtre in her reticule. Freda chatted 
gaily about the conterts of the shops 
and ate with youthful relish a num- 
ber of sticky cakes. Miss Quin was 
slightly absent-minded in her manner, 
but by degrees she gained her usual 
serenity, and began to regret her ex- 
travagant outlay of three pounds. In 
her normal frame of mind she did not 
fully believe that witchcraft had sur- 
vived the steam-engine. So in the 
prosaic surroundings of the tea-shop, 
with the buzz of commerce in her ears, 
the memory of Mme. Ziska’s un- 
canny arts gradually faded and grew 
dim. Her recovery from occult 
influences may have been partially due 
to Freda’s steady consumption of the 
sticky cakes. 

* s + . 

Not many days later the curate called 
at the white cottage. Freda was out; 
indeed, as Mr. Baggs knew, she was 
playing that afternoon in a tennis tour- 
nament, so that he was reasonably 
sure of a téte-a-téte with her aunt. He 
had examined the will of the deceased 
god-mother, and had prudently decided 
to marry Miss Quin, instead of ruining 
his prospects by an improvident union 
with her handsome niece. This prudent 
decision had, no doubt, cost him half a 
night’s rest; for, after all, Miss Quin 
was thirty-nine, and, on the whole, 
looked it. 

There was some delay before Miss 
Quin entered the drawing-room. Out- 
wardly calm and sedate, within, her 
gentle heart fluttered nervously, for in 
her left hand she clasped the love- 
philtre. She meant to administer 
every drop of it to her too-diffident 
admirer, but she hardly expected the 
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charm to work. For Sy this time she 
had almost convinced herself that 
Mme. Ziska was a clever charletan. 
She firmly believed that sorcery had 
flourished in Biblical days, but it 
seemed improbable that the secrets of 
witchcraft could have been handed 
down to modern practitioners. So she 
meant to use the potion, but only for 
fun, and because she had wasted three 
pounds upon Mme. Ziska. 

“You look so pale to-day!” she 
said, sympathetically, as she rang for 
tea. ‘‘ I hope you haven’t had one of 
your bad nights? ” 

Baggs pressed her hand and sighed 
piteously. ** 1 hardly slept till dawn, *’ 
he admitted. 

“I’m so sorry!” murmured the 
lady. 

Baggs sighed again, for he had just 
caught sight of Freda’s photograph, 
and was thinking how young and fresh 
she was, and what a pity it was that 
the legacy had not been left to her, 
instead of to Miss Quin. This was 
unreasonable, because the deceased 
god-mother had never even seen Freda. 

“You shall have an extra strong 
brew!”’ said Miss Quin, shyly, after 
the maid had quitted the room. 

“You are always kind to me, dear 
lady!’ replied Baggs, but he was still 
visibly depressed. 

Screened by the urn, Miss Quin had 
no difficulty in emptying the charm into 
the curate’s cup. He sipped his tea, 
and for some moments both were silent. 
The curate sipped again, and detected 
a slightly unpleasant flavour. 

““Isn’t it strong enough?” asked 
Miss Quin. 

“Delightful!” replied Baggs, and 
presently, unperceived by his hostess, 
he emptied his cup into a neighbouring 
flower-pot. Miss Quin spoke of the 
tennis tournament, touched upon the 
coming church bazaar, and inquired 
superficially after the steeple fund. 
Baggs replied briefly, punctuating his 
answer with sighs. 

“Another cup?” said Miss Quin, 
coaxingly. ‘‘It will do vour head 
good!”’’ He shook it mournfully. 

‘“‘ Try a little piece of cake? ’’ urged 
the lady. 

“Thank you; I cannot eat. I.. 


MISS QUIN’S LOVE PHILTRE. 


of! Miss Quin—Barbara—can’t you 
see ..~-" . 

Miss Quin rosé, strongly agitated. 
“You are ill, dear friend?” she 
quavered. Never before had he called 
her Barbara. Her brain whirled, for 
she knew now that he was about to de- 
clare his love. His method, to be sure, 
was wholly new to her. Captain 
Baldwin had always kept calm, urging 
his suit with a certain rough dignity. 

‘* No, dear Barbara!’’ moaned the 
curate, as he took her hand. ‘‘ This 
is not physical illness; it is love— 
ardent, respectful love, which, untJ 
to-day I have never dared to avow! ’- 

He said plenty more in the same 
strain, and Miss Quin thought it ali 
beautiful, eloquent, romantic, and 
wonderful. Indeed, it was not till after 
his departure, and they were then 
definitely engaged, that the little lady 
remembered the love-philtre, and rrew 
uneasy. 

By degrees her initial uneasiness 
developed into active anxiety, and 
anxiety deepened to alarm. Con- 
science warned her that she had acted 
wickedly in making use of the love- 
philtre. She recalled, with growing 
horror, every detail of her interview 
with Mme. Ziska, and was terribly 
afraid. To avoid Freda, she pleaded 
headache, and went to bed, but the 
blessed oblivion of sleep was denied to 
her. Through the long night Miss 
Quin wrestled ineffectually with a 
somewhat pampered conscience, and 
datvn found her a haggard wreck. In 
the silent watches of that awful night 
she admitted to herself that she had 
won the curate by witchcraft. Al- 
though there had been no definite 
bargain with the powers of darkness, 
she apprehended that she had im- 
perilled her soul, 

Daylight brought the poor lady no 
relief. She found it much easier to 
admit the offence to her conscience 
than to make open confession of her 
guilt. Most criminals have experi- 
enced this difficulty. 

She stayed in bed, and, while she 
procrastinated, the news of the engage- 
ment spread through Portdale like a 
forest fire, plunging into grief some 
fifty maidens and widows who loved 


the pallid curate. The bad tidings 
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reached Freda by-noon; and, without 
a moment’s hesitation, she mounted 
her bicycle and sought the advice of 
Captain Baldwin. 

‘*TIs it true? 2’ demanded the Cap- 
tain, bluntly. 

** Yes!” said Freda. 

‘*T can’t understand it!’’ said 
Baldwin. ‘‘ It’s a bolt from the blue 
to me. I can hardly believe it. I’m 
crushed by this news—utterly crushed, 
my dear!” 

Then Freda told him 
legacy, mentioning her vague sus- 
picion that the curate might have 
probed the secret. She expressed her 
conviction that Baggs did not love her 
aunt. Old Baldwin lit his pipe and 
pondered deeply. He remembered 
having seen Baggs entering Doctors’ 
Commons, and the possible significance 
of that visit occurred to him. 

‘* I believe he’s examined the will! ”* 
he exclaimed. 

** He’s quite clever enough to have 
done so!”’ sighed Freda. 

Baldwin leapt from his chair and 
opened the morning paper. His «x- 
citement infected Freda. ‘‘ What is 
it?’’ she asked, eagerly. ‘‘ You’ve 
thought of some plan? ” 

The Captain nodded. We'll 
euchre the artful devil-dodger,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘ Read that article! ”’ 

**IT don’t understand!” sighed 
Freda. ‘‘ This is all about the failure 
of a stupid building society ! ”’ 

** Tell -him,’? said the Captain, 
solemnly, ‘‘ that your aunt invested 
every shilling. of her legacy in that 
busted concern.” 

Freda’s blue eyes sparkled. She 
talled the captain a clever old thing, 


about the 
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and she went thé length of kissing him, 
although he had forgotten to shave. 

“T’ll break the bad news to him in 
a note,’’ she decided, ‘‘ and leave it at 
his lodgings on my way home.” 

Together they concocted the letter, 
and then Freda mounted her bike and 
rode away. 

Within twenty-four hours of the 
delivery of Freda’s note, Baggs sent a 
letter to Miss Quin, the phrasing of 
which had cost him anxious thougtt 
and nearly a quire of note-paper. He 
stated, with manly eloquence, that his 
conscience had allowed him no moment 
of rest since he had yielded to the temp- 
tations of the flesh and the bitter cry 
of a lonely heart. Within that desolate 
organ, he hinted, the tenderest feel- 
ings for his dearest woman friend must 
ever be cherished ; but—in effect—the 
Church claimed his undivided devotion, 
and duty cried out to him to remain a 
celibate. 

Poor Miss Quin shed tears over that 
eloquent letter, but she did not rebel 
against the guiding influence of Pro- 
vidence. To her it was evident that 
the effects of that wicked love-philtre 
had quickly worn off, for she never 
found out that Baggs had emptied his 
teacup into the indiarubber plant. 

When Valentine’s Day came round 
again she accepted Captain Baldwin. 
Perhaps her surrender to the captain’s 
pertinacity may have been partly due 
to the fact that the Reverend Cyril 
Baggs had, in the meanwhile, eloped 
with her athletic niece. 

But she lived very happily with old 
Baldwin, and retained to the end of 
her life a firm belief in witchcraft. 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


Her agé was seventeen, 
Mine was twenty-five? 
Love flashed our eyes between, 
Passionate,-alive— 
‘At seventeen and twenty-five. 


Her age was thirty-four, 
Mine was forty-two : 
Years made us love the more, 

We'd not ceased to woo 
At thirty-four and forty-two. 


Her age is fifty-one, 
Mine is fifty-nine ¢ 
Love’s now a setting sun, 
Strongest in decline— 
At fifty-one and fifty-nine. 
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ADEMOISELLE LEMOINE, 
you should leave Paris at 
once.”’ 


Sophie Lemoine looked up from her 
easel with an expression of archness. 

“Why Mademoiselle? ’’ she asked. 
“ Why not citoyenne, according to the 
new fashion? ’’ , 

‘(I hope we are not on terms of 
such formality, Mademoiselle. But, 
please do not trifle. The situation is 
too serious. Permit me to urge my 
advice with all the earnestness of which 
I am capable.’’ ; 

‘‘ And why, M. Cazotte?’’ Sophie 
held her brush suspended, and glanced 
at her adviser over her shoulder. She 
was a charming little blonde, with 
straw-coloured hair and frank blue 
eyes. 

The man she looked at was tall. and 
of robust frame, but not handsome by 
any means. He was a specimen of 
the honest and sincere, but fanatical 
reformer. His age was apparently 
about seven and twenty. ‘‘ Because,’’ 
he replied gravely, ‘* Paris will soon 
be the most undesirable place in the 
universe for you, Mademoiselle.”’ 

‘* Ah, you refer to the Revolution,” 
she said, with a shoulder-shrug and a 
lifting of the eyebrows. ‘* What is all 
this ?—a revolt of thieves and beggars ! 
Europe will crush the Revolution.’’ 

*‘Pardon me, the Revolution will 
crush the despotism of’ Europe. We 
stand on the threshold of a new epoch, 
and hail the dawn of Freedom.”’ 

‘* One believes what one wishes to 
believe, M. Cazotte. Your politics 
weary me.”’ 

“T am not talking politics, but 
common sense. Reflect one moment. 
Who: are your patrons?—the aristo- 
crats and the wealthy. They are leav- 
ing France in ever-increasing numbers. 
There is a constant exodus to Austria, 
to Switzerland, even to barbarous 
England. Without patrons, how do 
you propose to live, Mile. Lemoine, 
tell me that? ”* 


The Swiss Guard. 


By John Cleveland. 
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** | have saved a little. I come, you 
know, from the frugal country. of 
Switzerland. Oh, I shall survive the 
storm, The lightest things float.”’ 

‘* But this is not all,’’ he persisted. 
‘* There is a great peril. Perhaps not 
at this moment, but it will come soon. 
Your beauty and your elegance will 
be your danger.”’ 

“‘ That danger is ever present, is it 
not, M. Cazotte?’’ she said saucily, 
and broke into a gay laugh. 

*“* I do not speak idly. Please favour 
me with your serious attention.”’ 

‘* Ah, you are a friend of the sans- 
culottes, and know their intentions.’’ 

**T am the friend of Liberty. 1 take 
the side of the oppressed people. I 
cherish an undying hostility to all 
tyranny. But I am far-sighted enough 
to know, Mile. Lemoine, that before 
the fetters of the people are broken 
blood will flow in rivers. There are 
elements of disorder in the awakened 
people. The guilty will suffer, but 
many who are innocent will also be 
immolated. Go now, I implore you, 
while there is yet time, and return to 
share in the glory and prosperity of 
a regenerated nation. The sun will 
set in blood, but the dawn will be calm 
and splendid.”’ 

When he had finished speaking, 
Jean Cazotte, orator and writer of 
pamphlets, rose from his seat and 
paced the studio. 

Sophie, who continued to paint, 
threw a glance of half-humorous pity 
at the enthusiast. ‘““Come, M. 
Cazotte,’’ she said, ‘‘ let us converse 
upon more agreeable topics. At the 
present moment I am in despair at the 
non-arrival of Pierre, my model, who 
has never yet disappointed me.’’ 

‘“The. most pleasant conceivable 
subject of conversation is yourself, 
Mlle. Lemoine,’’ said Cazotte, with a 
ceremonious bow. 

** Please discontinue, you weary me. 
You have said all that can be said. I 
must remind you of our compact ; you 
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are welcome to visit me, so long as 
you do not speak of love. I am still 
your friend.’’ And she extended her 
hand. 

Cazotte bowed low over the little 
white hand, and pressed his lips to it. 
‘*T value the privilege, Mademoiselle,’’ 
he said, with a sigh. ‘‘ I know you are 
not to be frightened,” he went on, 
‘*but there is a tempest in the air. 
This will be a memorable day. An 
army of citizens from the South, the 
sun-browned, black-browed Marseil- 
laise, are here in Paris, many thou- 
sands strong. They will set their mark 
upon Paris and upon the brow of Time. 
Also vast hordes of fierce, hungry 
patriots from Saint-Antoine and from 
Saint-Marceau across the water are 
assembled. You must not stay here 
to witness the scenes that will startle 
the world. This is a time of storm. 
The wronged people are capable of 
sublime heroisms, also of terrible in- 
famies. Innocent and guilty alike will 
fall before the whirlwind. You will at 
least leave Paris, and seek safety in 
the provinces? I am still able to 
procure a passport.” 

*““No, indeed, M. Cazotte. I have 
made Paris my home, and I do not 
choose to be discommoded. Let the 
ragged battalions assemble ; the sol- 
diers, I hope, are still loyal.’’ 

** Be not too sure of that——’”’ He 
paused, and stood still. The sudden 
crash of artillery fire shook the still 
summer air. The devil’s work had 
begun. AA little later the muskets 
spoke in an incessant rolling sound, 
the fire of disciplined soldiers. 
Cazotte looked at Sophie’s pale face 
with some concern. What had she to 
fear? ‘‘It is an attack upon the 
Tuileries,’’ he said in a voice that 
vibrated with intense excitement. 
‘The mercenaries have dared to fire 
upon the people. Ah, well, the end 
will tome all the sooner. Not one of 
the wretches will be left alive when the 
sun goes down.” 

‘““Ah, mon Dieu! The Swiss, my 
brave countrymen!’’ cried Sophie, 
throwing down her brushes, and start- 
ing up. ‘‘ They are fighting to pro- 
tect his Majesty.” 

“The King! ”’ 
®a coward and a weakling! 


sneered Cazotte, 
The 
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torrent will sweep him and all his race 
to perdition. I must leave you now, 
Mile. Lemoine. I will return with 
news,’’ and snatching up his hat and 
cane, the patriet hurried from the 
house. 

Sophie flung herself into a chair, 
and sat with ber face buried in her 
hands. 

The rolling fire never ceased. Blood 
was flowing. Men were dying in 
agony each second. She could 
imagine the scene. The red Swiss, 
loyal unto death, standing in their 
ranks, strong and unconquerable as 
their native mountains, hurling death 
at the insurgents. God strengthen 
them! Suddenly the firing ceased. 
Surely the attack had been beaten off. 
But no, there were scattering volleys 
and spattering shots, a great wave of 
shouting, a furious tumult. Then fol- 
lowed yells of execration, of triumph, 
and wolfish shrieks for vengeance. 
The sounds came nearer. There was 
the trampling of myriads of feet, a 
storm of fiendish cries, and dropping 
shots. 

Sophie had read the sounds aright. 
The people had triumphed, and were 
carrying out a slow, merciless mas- 
sacre. 

Now, above the whirlwind of sounds, 
she could distinguish the swift rush of 
flying feet. A sudden pause, a fierce 
scrambling, the sobbing breathing of 
an exhausted man, and a tall, red- 
coated figure leapt in at the open win- 
dow. 

Sophie sprang forward, then stood 
still with clasped hands. ‘‘ Henri!” 
The word came in an agonised cry. 

**Sophie!’’ The hunted officer 
uttered the name involuntarily. Then 
he drew himself up proudly, and turned 
to the window. ‘‘ Pardon, Mlle. Le- 
moine,’’ he said ; ‘‘ in my hurry I did 
not realise that it was your apartment 
I was entering. I will retire.’’ 

She clung to his arm. ‘‘ No, no, 
Captain Lestrange, you will be mur- 
dered. You must hide here.’’ 

‘‘Impossible. I cannot bring the 
murderers upon you. I was seen to 
enter the street. Every house will be 
searched. I have no claim upon you, 
Mile. Lemoine ; you gave me my dis- 


missal.’* 
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“ Ah, Henri, do not speak of that. 
I am not so heartless as you think. At 
least you are my countryman, and in 
deadly peril. There is not an instant 
to lose. Quick, behind the screen ; 
there are many costumes.” 

Lestrange hesitated for a moment, 
then, after one swift look in Sophie’s 
blue eyes, he retired behind the screen. 

When Jean Cazotte re-entered the 
studio in a boisterously triumphant 
mood, he found Sophie busy painting, 
and on the dais stood a model dressed 
in the costume of a French nobleman 
of the time, with small-sword, cane, 
and snuff-box. 

Cazotte looked sharply at the model. 
“So Pierre has come, after all,’’ he 
said stiffly. f 

** No, not Pierre, M. Cazotte ; he is 
ynfortunately ill, and has recommended 
a substitute. Please turn your head a 
little more to the left, Jacques. So, 
M. Cazotte, it appears that your 
friends have triumphed. The affair 


has involved a great deal of distress- 
ing noise. And giving quarter to the 


vanquished does not seem to be among 
the popular virtues. ”’ 

Cazotte seated himself, and looked 
again at the model before he replied : 
“Yes, Mademoiselle, the people have 
triumphed. The victory has been com- 
plete. I doubt if even one of the hired 
butchers remains alive. The man 
Louis Capet and his family left the 
Tuileries. The Swiss remained on 
guard. When the people approached 
the Palace they were saluted with bul- 
lets. After many patriots had been 
slaughtered, the citizen Capet sent 
orders for the firing to cease. Well, 
the rest was an execution. The mer- 


cenaries have received a sharp lesson. 


We shall have no trouble with the other 
troops. Your model appears to be ex- 
hausted, Mademoiselle; one would 
think that he had been running.’’ 

** Jacques knew that I had been wait- 
ing, M. Cazotte. I have to thank him 
for using great despatch.”’ 

“Ha! Doubtless. Is your model 
a Frenchman, may I ask? ’”’ 

““How can I tell? One does not 
ask such things of a model. It is 
enough that he is well made.”’ 

“‘ Ah, truly. I am afraid that you 
will be discommoded, Mademoiselle. 
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This house will be subjected to a 
thorough search. Do you not hear the 
patriots approaching? ”’ 

*‘ Impossible. I will permit no such 
impertinent intrusion. You will surely 
prevent it, M. Cazotte ; you have some 
influence with the ragged heroes.”’ 

“I!” Cazotte shrugged his shoul- 
ders and lifted his hands. “I doubt 
if General Lafayette or even M. Mira- 
beau could stop the search. You must 
not count upon my interference, Mlle. 
Lemoine.”’ 

“IT understand ; you would not run 
the risk of personal inconvenience 
merely for the sake of obliging me. 
Please do not move, Jacques !”” 

Cazotte crossed the room, and 
looked at Sophie’s canvas over her 
shoulder. He stood there for a time, 
rubbing his chin with his hand and 
smiling ironically. ‘‘I regret that I 
cannot congratulate you to-day, Made- 
moiselle, upon the excellence of your 
work,’’ he said. ‘‘ You seem to have 
lost your usual charming facility. To 
be quite frank, you are making a 
wretched drawing. I trust you will 
pardon my freedom.” 

*‘ Thank you for your candour, M. 
Cazotte. You use the privilege of an 
old friend. I fear your criticism is justi- 
fied, for in truth this tumult has un- 
nerved me a little. See, my hand 
trembles.’’ 

‘*It does, indeed. Had you not 
better dismiss your model? Hark! I 
believe the patriots are but two houses 
off. Woe to the vanquished! ” 

** Jacques, please take your hand 
from your sword ; you are disarrang- 
ing the pose.’” Sophie spoke bravely, 
but her dainty little nose had a pinched 
look, and her face was very wan. 

Cazotte spoke brutally. “ This 
Jacques of yours must be a novice at 
his trade, Mademoiselle. He looks 
far from comfortable ; one can see he 
is not used to wearing a sword. It is 
cruel to keep him here.’’ 

“Will you return to your seat, M. 
Cazotte? I do not like to have any 
one standing behind my _ chair.” 
Sophie’s voice was flat and querulous. 
Cazotte, with hands clasped behind 
him, strolled across the studio towards 
the screen. 


“TI declare I am distracted,”: cried 
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Sophie, sharply ; ‘‘ you annoy me, M. 
Cazotte. 1 wish you would resume 
your seat. There is nothing behind 
the screen to interest you. I do not 
allow prying.’’ 

But her words had no effect. The 
patriot had stolen a glance behind the 
screen. How much had he seen? His 
face betrayed nothing. He had seen 
a pile of costumes heaped carelessly 
together, but a piece of one of a colour 
not to be mistaken had caught his eye. 
He turned and looked at Sophie with a 
smile. ‘‘ Pardon, Mademoiselle,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I know you have nothing to 
conceal. Hark! the citizens are ap- 
proaching ; a few minutes more, and 
your studio will be thronged with per- 
sons who have no appreciation of the 
fine arts. How will you receive them ? 
Let us hope they will not mistake our 
good Jacques for ‘a genuine aristocrat. 
Errors are sometimes committed. But 
what ails the model? I declare he is 
trembling. He must explain to the 
good citizens that he is a poor man, 
who follows an honest if humiliating 
calling. Courage, Jacques! ”’ 

The model had not trembled. He 
stood rigid and motionless, and his face 
was set in an expression of stern im- 
mobility. 

Sophie had thrown aside her brushes, 
and now leaned back in her chair, sick 
with fear. 

The mob surged along the street, 
with the hungry roar of wild beasts 
seeking their prey. 

Cazotte stood looking from Sophie to 
the model for a few seconds. Then he 
shook his broad shoulders and braced 
himself up. He had come to a deci- 
sion. ‘““ Mlle. Lemoine,’’ he said 
sternly, ‘‘ put on your hat and come 
with me. I am known to the people ; 
there is yet time to save you. To re- 
main here means death, instant death, 
do you understand? You can do no 
more. Of course, it is open to you to 
dismiss your model——”’ 

**IT cannot, I cannot! Oh, M. 
Cazotte, you will not betray us.’’ 

‘*Us!” he cried sharply. ‘‘ What 
is this man to you? ”’ 

Sophie hung her head, and answered 
in a low voice, ‘‘ He is my countryman. 
He will be murdered !’’ 

Henri Lemoine stepped down from 
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the dais. ‘* Mlle. Lemoine,”’ he said, 
huskily, ‘‘ I fear my presence embar- 
rasses you. Permit me to retire, and 
relieve you of the difficulty. To you, 
sir, | make no appeal. You are in 
league with the wretches who have 
massacred my comrades. I would 
gladly meet you in another place, but 
I fear that is impossible. I go to my 
death, but at least I will die fighting. 
I will meet my murderers in the uni- 
form I have never disgraced. Mlle. 
Lemoine, I bid you adieu, and thank 
you with a full heart for your humanity. 
Go, I beseech you, with this gentle- 
man ; my last wish is for your happi- 
ness.’’ He bowed low to Sophie, and 
moved towards the screen. 

But Sophie’s arms were round 
him, and he could not move. ‘‘ Ah! 
Henri,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ I did not know 
my own heart. I hoped all the time 
you would come back. You must not 
leave me now. Let them come, and 
we will die together !”’ 

Henri Lestrange bent down, and 


their lips were joined. ‘‘ A great hap- 
piness, a great triumph,’’ he murmured 
in her ear ; ‘‘ but, dearest, there is no 


hope ; we stand upon the scaffold. I 
dare not bring death upon you; you 
must let me go.’’ They seemed to 
have quite forgotten the presence of 
Cazotte. 

The Republican stood like a man of 
marble, staring at the lovers with hag- 
gard eyes. He loved Sophie Lemoine 
with all the strength of his nature, and 
suffered horrible torture at seeing her 
in the arms of another. He loved her, 
and in a few minutes he would see her 
hacked to pieces at her lover’s side, 
for nothing could separate them, now. 
The roar of furious voices burned his 
brain. The people had invaded the 
house like the waves of an angry sea. 
He was himself in deadly peril if he re- 
mained there. But what was before 
him? Whether this soldier lived or 
died, Sophie was lost to him for ever. 
She would never look at him as she 
looked at his rival. Her lips would 
never touch his with the fervour of pas- 
sion. He heaved a deep sigh, and a 
wave of new thought swept over his 
tortured brain, and showed him the 
beauty of renunciation. There was no 
hereafter : such was his creed ; there 
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was only rest from life’s pain and 
trouble beyond the grave ; death was 
oblivion. But Sophie might think of 
him kindly in the years to come. It 
would be something to live in her re- 
membrance as an heroic figure, made 
sublime by self-sacrifice. It was an 
age of monstrous crimes and grand 
heroisms. Humanity showed of what 
it was capable in its heights and its 
depths. Cazotte had the imagination 
of the orator and the poet. He spoke 


and moved like an automaton. ‘* Mon- 
sieur,’’ he said, ‘‘ return to your posi- 
sion. Mlle. Lemoine, resume your 


work. I will do what I can to serve 
you. Here are passports ; they are at 
your service. I must leave you now, 
and may not return.’’ He thrust the 
screen aside, and gathered up the red 
uniform and the sword. One hasty 
kiss upon Sophie’s cold hand, and the 
door closed upon him. 

Henri Lestrange resumed his place 
upon the dais, but he loosened the 
sword in its sheath. ‘‘ Do you trust 
this man, Sophie? ’’ he asked. 

**] believe he will try to help us. 
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But what can he do? He has little 
time to hide the uniform, and if it is 
found its wearer will be searched for 
from cellar to garret. Hark! they are 
coming up the stairs. Oh, mon Dieu! 
I cannot hold the brush. Henri, be 
brave——’’ Her words failed, she 
fell on her knees and covered her face. 

They heard the rush of feet past the 
door. A hoarse shout of ‘‘ Long live 
the King!’’ Then shots, which seemed 
to shake the room, the sound of blows, 
and a heavy fall. 

The soldier caught the girl in his 
arms. They stood facing the door. 
But no one entered. They heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, the con- 
fused roar of many voices as the people 
poured down the street, their ven- 
geance sated. 

On the landing, only a few feet from 
the studio door, lay the body of Jean 
Cazotte, dressed in the uniform of the 
Swiss Guard, and pierced with wounds 
innumerable. A stream of blood crept 
down the stairs. The orator had made 
his peroration, 








TO MODERNA—who is Waiting for a ’Bus. 


Jane Austen’s ‘‘ females ”* tripped abroad 
In dainty slippered feet. 

Your boots are strong and stout of sole 
At any rate they’re neat. 


Their slender mittened hands we see 
Pictured by Mr. Brock. 

I rather like your doeskin gloves; 
They suit your tailor frock. 


Your hat—or should I say, “‘ Your toque *?— 
Would stand a shower a rain. 

I hardly think that Emma’s plumes 
Would still unspoilt remain. 


O’er sampler and embroidery 

They mused, till love was ripe. 
I wonder what your fingers do 

I half suspect they type. 


For them, how fraught with wild alarms 
Would be the city’s fuss. 
While you, with perfect unconcern 


‘ Now mount the motor ’bus. 
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Jamsut the 


Dacoit. 


By W. A. Fraser. 


UMMINGS was a_superinten- 
dent of police in Upper Burma. 
That in itself was sufficient 
guarantee for adventures galore. 
There they don’t rust out: fever 
kills off some, the Dacoits take off 
many more, cholera nips one once 
in a while, and at long intervals one 
gets promoted into a higher billet, or 
retired on a pension just large enough 
to keep him from starving to death. 

This isn’t anybody’s fault—it never 
is; it’s just the way of the land. 

Cummings had a couple of other 
names, which had not come to him 
either at his birth or his baptism; they 
had simply been tacked on as certain 
peculiarities developed themselves. 

The Burmese called him the ‘‘ Devil- 
catcher,’’ because several of their 
number, of an affinity close to the 
spike-tailed gentleman, had been run 
to earth by Cummings. 

To his fellow European officers he 
was ‘‘ Bob the Good,”’ at full length, 
but generally ‘‘ Bob.’’ 

Also another party was Mrs. Bob, 
only she wasn’t—quite. 

Mah Pyu considered that she was 
quite Mrs. Bob; but that all came from 
ber early training, which lays no par- 
ticular stress upon the marriage 
ceremony. 

To Europeans it was immoral; but 
it wasn’t really—it was only Budd- 
histic. It was marriage according to 
Karma. 

It was Mah Pyu who told Bob one 
warm May morning where Jamsut the 
Dacoit and his men were hiding. How 
she knew concerned not Bob; if she 
said so, it was so. That much of Mah 
Pyu. 

Nice distinctions as to conventional 
laws were not in Mah Pyu’s line— 
which was, perhaps, unfortunate. But 
Bob could always stake his life on her 
truth and fealty—which was some- 
thing. 

Jamsut had killed a white police 
officer, and slain defenceless villagers, 


until murdering had simply palled upon 
him. Now he was going to make a 
bold stroke, was Jamsut: he was 
going to attack the thanna where 
Cummings and his men were 
stationed, and kill them all—so said 
Mah Pyu. 

To wait until they attacked him 
would be an easy game; but when the 
wily Dacoit attacks an armed post, he 
always has his retreat well planned— 
so, unless he is killed outright, he is 
very rarely caught. 

Bob knew this, and knew that the 
chances were greatly against his get- 
ting hold of Jamsut. If he could 
capture Jamsut, perhaps it would be 
the straw which would break the 
camel’s back of opposition to his 
promotion. 

His men could march eighteen miles 
in six hours; and when the morning 
broke, Jamsut would find himself in 
the toils. 

Yes, there was a guide: Pho Thit 
would show Thakine ‘‘ where Jamsut 
ate his rice.’ 

From nine until three they marched 
—Cummings and his twenty stalwart 
Punjabis; and then Pho Thit stopped 
and held up his hand. Jamsut was 
near—Jamsut, whose hands were red 
with the blood of the murdered men 
and helpless women ! 

His retreat was well chosen for 
safety, It was in an almost impene- 
trable jungle: bamboo, cane, the 
gigantic elephant creeper, cactus, aloe, 
and other jungle scrub growth. 

Cummings was about to circle his 
men to cut off retreat, when Pho Thit 
explained that the ground all about 
the Dacoits’ camp was planted thick 
with short, sharp, bayonet-like bam- 
boos, which would rip open the 
soldiers’ legs like so many swords, if 
they went charging through them. 

‘*There is a clear path to the 
stockade,’’ explained Pho Phit; ‘‘ and 
Thakine and his black warriors can 
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charge right up it, and capture all the 
Dacoits.” 

This was against Bob’s usual order 
of doing things, and against his better 
judgment; but he took Pho Thit’s 
advice, and told his men to follow him 
in close order when he gave the word 
to rush Jamsut’s position. 

They took a slight rest after their 
long tramp, and the tall Punjabis took 
each a little black pellet from the 
small pocket in their Khakke jackets 
and ate it. That was to bring the 
warm glow which was so pleasing to 
their tired stomachs. 

Bob sat silently waiting until they 
had rested a little. He needed nothing; 
his stimulant was in front—Jamsut! 
If he had not been so close to the 
enemy, he would have smoked a little. 

Then they moved forward into the 
darker mass : twenty-two dark objects 
melting like shadows into the gloom 
of that deathly still place. Stealthily 
they crept along the path, which Rho 
Thit, by an unerring instinct, seemed 
to find in that vaultlike jungle. 

The low-drawn note of the ‘‘ fever- 
bird’’ sounded at Cummings’ elbow. 
It made him start, it was so close. 
The silence of the jungle was so 
intense that it struck his ear like the 
note of a shrill whistle. He could 
almost have sworn it was Pho Thit, 
it was so close. 

No, it wasn’t: there it was again, 
just over in the jungle; and they 
trudged on, only the shuffle of their 
feet among the dry leaves disturbing 
that awful silence. 

Once or twice a button struck a 
gun, back there among the men; it 
sounded like the snap of a pistol to 
Bob’s strained ears. 

All around was intense darkness; 
ehead of them half a hundred blood- 
thirsty Dacoits, and Jamsut, perhaps 
asleep, perhaps waiting to receive 
them with a volley. They must be 
nearing it\now, for Pho Thit had said 
that it was not far; but he dare not 
speak to him, though he were right 
there at his side. 

Then the path turned short to the 
right. 

As he turned, again the bird-call 
sounded at his elbow. 

It must have been Pho Thit that 


time. He turned to see. Pho Thit 
was gone! Now it sounded again 
louder just over in the jungle. 

Then, without a second’s warning, 
hell belched forth in their very faces! 
The fire from the murderous guns 
scorched Bob’s hair: a pair of red- 
hot tongs had gripped his arm, and 
bore him to the earth—it was a bullet 
scorching its way through his flesh, 

Then the darkness closed in again, 
and all was still; only the cries of the 
wounded, and the curses of the en- 
raged Punjabis, as they realised that 
they had been led into a trap, woke 
the echoes of the jungle. 

True to their military instincts they 
stood their ground, and fired volley 
after volley into the darkness ahead 
of them. It was too late: the harm 
had been done; Jamsut and his men 
were stealing away through the thick 
jungle like evil spirits returning to 
Hades. 

It had taken six hours to come; it 
took twelve to return, for there were 
wounded to carry, and dead. 

‘* He missed the devils that time,” 
the Akunwun said, when they brought 
poor Bob in, nearly dead from loss of 
blood. 

Mah Pyu said nothing, but stared 
at him in a dazed, helpless sort of way 
through her big almond eyes. Then 
she went out and got Nat Glay—Nat 
Glay, the race pony—and the two 
vanished together. 

The sergeant of police had bound up 
Bob’s arm, so that the loss of blood 
had been stopped. 

It was at Pagan, twenty miles away, 
that Baboo Sen, the civil surgeon, 
was; and there also was Mah Pyu and 
Nat Glay two hours after they had left 
the stable—which was quick work for 
a Burmese girl: but the Burmese 
saying is, “‘ Love is a sharper whip 
than a skate’s tail,’? which is as a 
flexible file. 

Baboo Sen was fat, but that didn’t 
matter to Mah Pyu. The sahib would 
die, she said, if he did not get there 
quick, and the Government would 
blame him; besides (and she whis- 
pered this in Baboo Sen’s ear), if he 
were long in getting there, and the 
sahib died, perhaps a Burmese dah 
would carve Baboo Sen just a little, 
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All this is why the fat doctor hurried 
so, and got there in time to cut off 
Bob’s arm, but the fever had set in, as 
it always does. Day after day the 
fever-bird sat in the big tamarind tree 
outside of the bungalow and tortured 
him. 

**It is Pho Thit,’? he would say; 
**he is betraying us! Look out!’’ 

Then one day the padre came over 
from Pagan with Baboo Sen. 

Mah Pyu did not know much of 
European ways, but she knew what 
that meant. 

She went out into the little bamboo 
house the sahib had built for her, and 
threw herself on her face, and cried, 
* It is all over—he is going! ”’ 

Then she prayed, in her poor heathen 
way, to Buddha to spare this sahib. 

Inside the padre had told Bob 
something. It was bitter work, the 
telling of it; but it was best that he 
should know. 

The delirium had left him; but he 
was weak—so weak. 

**And you wish to do it?”’ the 
padre was saying. 

Bob nodded his head. 

** I think it is best,’’ said the padre. 
* It was all wrong before, but this will 
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right it. And it won’t matter now.”’ 
This was a peculiar sort of consola- 
tion; but some sacrifice had to be made 
to the amenities, even by the padre. 

Then Mah Pyu was called; and 
there, with Baboo Sen as witness, she 
was made Mrs. Bob,—quite! 

The surgeon had other patients at 
Pagan, whose bodies needed care; also 
were there souls to mend at that 
place. 

So the doctor and the padre jour- 
neyed sorrowfully back, the Christian 
duty having stepped in where the 
surgeon had failed. 

‘* He won’t last through the night,”’ 
said the doctor. 

‘“ He has done a Christian act be- 
fore he dies,’’ said the padre. 

Next day ‘‘ Bob the Good ”’ was not 
dead, nor the next. Within a moon 
he was well again. 

Then he took stock of himself. ‘‘ My 
promotion has dipped slightly behind 
the hills. I am shorn of an arm; the 
padre has righted a moral wrong, and 
I am an outcast from mine own 
people.’”’ 

** Buddha is good,’’ thought Mah 
Pyu, as she saw the life coming back 
that had gone so far out into the dark. 








THE WAY YOU WENT. 


The way you went, beloved, my heart remembers yet 
Blue shadows on the hill tops, in valleys, violet, 


On a plain of budding vinca 
All unruffied by the breeze 


Lanes of light between the shadows 


Lakes of shadow ’neath the trees. 


The way you went, beloved, was over gleaming rails 

By gorges where climbs stunted scrub, back beaten by past gales, 
Where the mica glitters on the rock 

'As once a false hope shone, 
For the way you went, beloved, 
Is the way my heart has gone! 


The way you went, beloved, I know its windings well 
Where little gullies hollow, where mighty mouritains swell, 


[Though blindfolded I could follow 


Along that well-known track 
I could not find, beloved, 
(Phe way you will come back! 


M. ForrREsST. 





Lady Fanny’s Reputation. 


By Ian D. 


HE office of the Post was 
stark and dreary in the sun- 
light, while outside the great 

Scotch town hummed and roared. 
Bills hung on the walls, and above 
the fireplace there was a_ trophy 
of mistakes made by the rival paper, 
the indecorous Latin inscription with 
which it had been gulled, and parallel 
quotations exposing the methods of 
its London letter-writer. 

“There’s naething I’m fonder o’ 
than a ministerial scandal,’’ said 
Balfour, the chief reporter, as he 
entered the room with a young man 
at his heels. ‘‘ There maun be some- 
thing in’t. Lord Calvert’s factor 
kens what he’s aboot. ‘A Grave Mis- 
demeanour!’ he says—‘A_ Gross 
Indiscretion!’ What lines for a bill! 
An’ the Rev. Alexander Macdonald o’ 
a’ persons! Man, he’s a rising star.’’ 
The chief rubbed his hands. 

Balfour had a nerve'in every village 
in Scotland, and the keenest nose for 
a sensation of any journalist in the 
three kingdoms. ‘‘ A meeting o’ the 
Kirk Session to consider,’’ he repeated 
gloatingly. ‘‘ Off wi’ ye to Achdour; 
ye’ll be back at ane the morn’s morn, 
an’ I’ll leave ye space for a column 
an’ a stick. Ye can write it in the 
train. An’ pray Heaven the News 
kens naething aboot it.”’ 

Murray chuckled as he sat down in 
the railway carriage. There was no 
rival reporter in the train. He knew 
Achdour, its factor, and its minister. 
Cressleigh hated the young clergy- 
man for opposing him at the time of 
the evictions. ‘* Fighting days, 
those,’’ sighed Murray. ‘‘ What a 
vindictive brute!’’ The last time he 
had been in Achdour was at the wed- 
ding of Lady Fanny Grant to Lord 
Calvert. He thought of her white 
face shining in the dim chapel. The 
curve of the brown hair, he remem- 
bered, round the cheeks that swept 
royally to the dogged chin. He had 
fancied that her cheeks were grey and 
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that her eyes were large with horror. 
There were stories of a humble lover 
thrown over at the bidding of her 
parents. And this Lord Calvert, a 
rake in London! 

A large fiery moon pulled herself 
up heavily over great mountain 
masses as Murray left the station. 
The air was redolent of heather, and 
the acrid smell of the pine woods 
came to him on little wisps of wind. 
Murray’s heart grew spacious. Fate 
had made this great red-haired High- 
lander a journalist, and indeed he 
could write. His drunken Celtic wit, 
and his lightning manner of thought 
—he leapt to a conclusion on the back 
of an image—made his descriptive 
writing the joy of his editor. But he 
loved to imagine himself a cateran, as 
his forefathers had been. Now there 
was a claymore in his hand, and - the 
pad of the naked feet of his clan 
sounded behind him. They were 
marching to the Lowlands, where 
waited many héad of cattle. Sud- 
denly a little red man stepped from 
the dusk of the roadside. It was the 
factor. The sight of the man struck 
at the heart of his romance. That 
such mean passions should live among 
the great mountains! He received 
the insinuating salute gruffly. 

““You are the Post, reporter, 1 
presume? ”’ 

‘*T am, and you are Lord Calvert’s 
factor. We had your letter.’’ 

The remark struck Mr. Cressleigh 
into an uneasiness. 

**T thought,’’ he replied pompously, 
‘that Mr. Macdonald’s offence was 
such as to make secrecy criminal. 
He has been writing letters of the 
most shocking kind to Lady Calvert. 
She sent them to the Kirk Session, of 
which I am the clerk.’”’ He saw ex- 
citement in Murray’s eyes. * Gn, 
yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘ it will make a 
great sensation, but, of course, the 
meeting is private. I waited for you 
to say that there is a broken window 
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on the left side of the church. Be 
sure you say nothing of the note. It 
might perhaps be misunderstood.” 

“ It might,” said Murray. 

The factor disappeared. 

Balfour’s vision of a newspaper bill 
swam before him. Yet he did not 
like this behind-door work. 

Murray was aware of two men 
behind him. He saw that they were 
gamekeepers as they ranged them- 
selves on either side of him. 

* Ye'll be a reporter now?”’’ said 
one. 

“ And what if 1 am?” 

“Well, ye mustna’ 
meeting.” 

*“ By whose orders? ” 

“Never mind. Them’s 
orders.” 

“I shall do as I please,” said 
Murray angrily. 

* Well, ye’ll juist hae to come wi’ 
us.” 

In vain Murray struggled and 
stormed. He gave up the fight with 
the thought that a man of education 
had other means of advantage over 
louts. 

“ That’s richt,” said one of the 
men. “ Ye’re a strong deevil, but 
come along quietly and we'll do ye 
nae ill.” 

Murray assumed an air of defeat. 
He waited until their vigilance and 
their grasp had relaxed a little. Then 
he raised his arms and brought them 
down with all his force upon his 
captors’ elbows. Both grips relaxed, 
and in an instant he had dealt 
them a blow under the chin t! 
him sick and reeling against 
He turned on the other and 
with him. The gamekeet 
strong, but Murray knew something 
of wrestling, and had him on his 
back in a trice. He seized him by his 
long red beard and thumped his head 
on the road. ‘‘ Who put you up to 
this?’ he cried. The man kept a 
sullen silence. ‘‘ Will you leave me 
alone if I let you up?”’ 

*7 ‘wull,” said the 
countryman. ‘“ I’m fair beaten.’ 

* You’ll be worse beaten if I see 
you again to-night,’’ said Murray, 
and he got up and walked rapidly 
down the road. He swaggered as he 
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walked, swinging his shoulders, as is 
the habit with Highlanders when ‘hey 
have got the best of a fight. . The 
encounter had settled his purpose. 
Reporting the scandal now would be 
lawful reprisal—the grand old law. 
His claymore was again in hand, his 
head thrown back, his shoulders 
swinging, and he ranted down the 
road with a hundred men at heel, and 
the bagpipes skirling defiance at the 
moon. 

He went round to the left side of 
the little church. Checkmated! The 
broken pane was stuffed with a piece 
of packing. The meeting had begun. 
A voice was raised in prayer. In 
desperation, Murray walked round to 
the back of the church. High up in 
the gable there was a window partly 
open. Four feet below ran a narrow 
ledge, and near the wall grew a tree. 
Murray swarmed up into the branches, 
crawled as far as he dared, and, 
raising himself, made a leap for the 
wall. He gripped the window-sill 
with his hands, and his knees came 
down on the stone. Getting his feet 
on the ledge, he looked into the 
church. Directly below him was a 
large, flat, dusty surface, the wooden 
top of the old-fashio1 
board which arched above the pulpit. 
Now n, high wail of a 
psalm. 
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arative gloom. 
lit faintly with 
ps. he elders sat sing- 
ing in a square in front of the pulpit, 
their midst their minister 
stood sil had a thin, deli- 
cate face, like one of Fra Angelico’s 
saints, except that it was void of 
peace. His elders were grey-headed 
men of the soil, full of the stern zeal 
of Calvinism. ‘They all seemed moved 
by excitement except Cressleigh, 
whose eyes had their accustomed look 
of dodging a blow. 
An elder rose as_ the singing 
ceased. _ He was a venerable man, 
bent and grey. His mouth trembled, 
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as did the gnarled hand which held 
some papers. 

“Mr. Macdonald,” the man _ said 
brokenly, ‘‘ ye are here to answer 
some grave charges made against ye.”’ 

Mr. Macdonald bowed his head. 

The quavering voice grew firm as 
the elder proceeded. He told how 
Lady Calvert had sent a packet of 
letters, in their minister’s handwrit- 
ing, demanding to know if they 
considered that the man who wrote 
them to'a married woman was fit to 
be in charge of a congregation. He 
then read the letters. They were very 
beautiful, Murray thought, as he 
scribbled away, kicking his heels 
softly in an ecstasy of artistic 
pleasure. They seemed to sound the 
mystic depths and height of love in 
their vehement pleading. This was 
really great ‘‘ copy.” 

‘‘ Read no more,” said a broken 
voice. ‘‘ The hand of the Lord is 
heavy upon him.”’ 

A great shame had fallen upon their 
minister, and he was bowed under it. 

‘““Have you anything to say?” 
said the elder huskily. ‘‘ Minister, 
minister, have ye anything to say? 
By the innocents ye hae blessed, by 
the souls ye hae comforted, minister, 
minister, hae ye ought to say? ”’ 

“ Nothing,’’ said Mr. Macdonald— 
* nothing.’’ 

Murray looked down, and saw tear 
after tear fall and shine upon the 
knees of his black trousers. ‘‘ I have 
long been unworthy. I now resign 
my charge. God bless you, and par- 
don me!’”’ 

The factor rose. ‘* You must also 
resign your status as a minister of 
the gospel.’’ 

“* Silence,’’ said the old elder, in a 
terrible voice. ‘‘ How daur ye, Mr. 
Cressleigh? Factor as ye are, how 
daur ye profane the House of God 
by breaking the bruised reed and 
quenching the smoking flax? ”’ 

The factor slunk back. 

*‘I resign also my status as a 
minister of the gospel,’’ the minister 
said almost mechanically. 

“*Puir laddie—puir laddie,’’ 
the old elder as he took Mr. Mac- 
donald’s hand. All the rest, except 
the factor, shook hands with the 
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young man in silence. As they left 
the church he fell down upon his 
knees, and remained huddled in a 
heap with his hands clasped over his 
head. 

Murray crept out of the window, 
jumped into the tree, and got down 
to the ground. The grass round the 
church was made white by the moon- 
light. A woman came out from the 
black firs and walked towards him. 
It was Lady Fanny. Murray saw 
that she was furious. Her head was 
thrown back, her nostrils dilated, her 
lips thrust out a little, and her eyes 
blazed over white cheeks. She bent 
a riding-whip in her hands. 

“You spy!’’ she cried, and the 
words came like a snarl of wolf- 
fangs. 

‘‘It was your ladyship who set the 
rules of the game.” 

** You will not ruin Mr. Macdonald 
by publishing this? ”’ 

“Pardon me, my lady; he is 
already ruined.’’ He liked this over- 
solicitude for her own good name 
none the more because it was veiled 
by a regard for the minister’s. 

** But the public shame! ”’ 

*“*The author of the first disgrace 
should have considered the second.”’ 

‘*Then, for my sake,’’ she said— 
** for my honour! ” 

He noted with wonder that insin- 
cerity of manner had come with 
sincerity of words. Old saws of 
woman’s innate deceitfulness came as 
an explanation, but her blue eyes and 
clear brow gave them the lie. He was 
puzzled. ‘* Your honour is not con- 
cerned,’’ he said. ** Your conduct 
was blameless.’’ 

**Oh! my honour; my honour will 
be ruined,”’ said the lady. 

Murray became _ weak, foolishly 
weak. ‘‘ Then I will leave your name 
out.’’ He reflected that the omission 
would only make his story more 
interesting because of the mystery. 
To his wonder his words did not 
seem to comfort her. She became 
more urgent; she offered him money. 

‘““We are wasting time,’’ said 
Murray. 

Lady Fanny looked into his eyes. 
‘‘ You are a Highlander? ’”’ she said, 

** My name is Murray.”* 
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** Then I will trust you,” said the 
lady. ‘‘It is my happiness I plead 
for. All that is left to me.’”’ Tears 
were on her cheeks. 

Murray put his hand into his breast- 
pocket and drew out his note-book. 
“ But you have ruined him? ”’ 

**No, no. The letters were stolen 
from my desk. I only heard of the 
meeting to-day and could do 
nothing.” 

Murray’s brow lost its perplexity. 
He handed Lady Fanny his note-book. 
She put it into the pocket of her 
coat. As she drew out her gauntleted 
hand a ‘revolver came with it and fell 
to the ground. 

Murray picked up the shining little 
weapon. ‘‘ You would have used 
this? ”* 

** Only as a persuasion. Will 
take it in exchange, Mr. Murray? 

Murray put it into his  breast- 
pocket. 

‘** Believe me,’? she said, looking 
down and then into, the reporter's 
eyes, ‘‘ there were only letters. We 
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had known each other so long. When 


they came I had not the heart to stop 
them. They helped me to live on. 
Was it wicked?’’ She asked the 
question almost fiercely, and then 
went on: ‘‘Cressleigh took them 
from my desk. He makes the ser- 
vants spy on me. I know that from 
what my husband has said.’’ She 
shuddered. ‘‘ When I heard of the 
meeting I was helpless, but I knew 
he ‘would try to make Mr. Mac- 
donald’s shame public ‘. 

They were both aware of a voice 
at Murray’s back. Cressleigh had 
recognised him from the road, though 
the journalist’s broad back had hidden 
his companion. 

‘* Pardon me,” he said. ‘‘ You 
reporters have such a way of making 
acquaintances everywhere, but I must 
beg 99 

They both turned upon him, and he 
went to earth like a fox. There was 
an ancient cruelty in Murray’s eyes. 
Here once more were Gael and 
Sassenach face to face, as it always 
had been, in war. He caught Cress- 
leigh by the nape of the neck. 

‘* Here he is,’’ said Murray de- 
lightedly. He reached out his rigat 
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hand and took the lady’s whip. The 
factor tried to bluster. Then he saw 
the cruelty of the four eyes, and the 
pomp died away miserably in a whim 
per. 

**Let me go, and I’ll do anything 
you want.’’ 

‘** No terms,”’ said Murray. 
letters in the first place.’’ 

‘*T have not got them.’’ 

** And you the clerk? ”’ 

“T have not got them.” 

The whip came down upon the 
man’s face. Lady Fanny did not turn 
away. 

*“Stop!’’ howled Cressleigh. He 
handed them over. 

** They are all here,’’ she said. 

Then Lady Fanny turned her back. 

** Now go,’’ said Murray. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Lady Fanny. 
She held out her hand. Murray 
kissed it. 

Some one came running across the 
grass. 

‘*Then this is the reason,’’ said 
Mr. Macdonald. 

‘*No, no, no. This is my friend, 
Mr. Murray, a Post reporter. I have 
just been thanking him for promising 
secrecy. It was all Cressleigh’s 
work.’’ 

‘Thank God,’’ said the minister. 
Then he went away among the trees. 

The. other two were silent for a 
while. Lady Fanny put her hand to 
her brow, and then looked dully at the 
palm. Murray broke the silence. 

‘* Shall I see you home, my lady?” 

She turned on him eyes whose 
underlids were dark with their weight 
gf unshed tears. ‘‘ No, thank you, 
friend. It is only a few steps.. There 
is a moon. You have helped me in 
a greater darkness. Is that whv the 
world is so dark,’’ she muttered, 
‘‘that the good hearts may shine 
out ?”’ 


** The 


* * * * 
The chief rubbed his hands as 
Murray entered. 

‘* Twa lines in the bill by the glint 
in your een,”’ he said. 

‘* Not a line,’’ said Murray. 

‘* Was there nae indiscretion? ”’ 

‘* Nothing I would not have done 
myself.” 





The Price 
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By W. Smade. 


HE climate of the City of London 

is unique in this, that it may, 

especially in the winter months, 
be as dark or even darker at mid-day 
than at midnight. It was on one of 
these characteristic mornings that Mr. 
J. W. Dart (of the firm of Dart and 
Co., solicitors) was perusing his 
appointments for the day by the aid 
of an electric light and the encourage- 
ment of a roaring fire. The first 
entry that met his eye ran thus :— 

At 11.15 Mrs. Catherine O’Hara, re 

Donaldson’s Estate. 

‘‘Send Mr. Johnson up to me with 
the Donaldson papers,’’ he called 
through his speaking tube. 

‘* Johnson,’’ said Mr. Dart, as his 
clerk entered, ‘‘ let us go through this 
case again. I have an appointment 
or it in half an hour.” 

Johnson untied a bundle of papers, 
and, placing them before him, thus 
began :— 

** You will remember, sir, that the 
late Mr. Richard Donaldson was a 
gentleman of considerable property 
when he died last year. He was at 
one time an owner of race horses; 
that was some twenty years ago now. 
At that time he was a widower, with 
one daughter, Catherine, who was 
placed at a _ fashionable school at 
Brighton. He had formed a some- 
what intimate friendship with a Cap- 
tain O’Hara, who was really nothing 
but a turf adventurer, but gentlemanly 
and of remarkable social powers. 
This man was a frequent visitor at 
Stanley Court, Mr. Donaldson’s place 
at Newmarket, until he was im- 
plicated in an atrocious attempt to 
tamper with one of his host’s race 
horses. Nothing definite was proved, 
but appearances were so_ strong 
against him that a rupture occurred. 

““O’Hara then betook himself to 
Brighton, where he became a riding 
master, and in that capacity courted 


and finally eloped with Mr. Donald- 


son’s only daughter. The hopes 
which he apparently entertained of a 
reconciliation with his.wife’s father 
were, however, disappointed. Mr. 
Donaldson was greatly incensed, and 
cast his daughver off. O’Hara then 
went with his wifé to America, and 
was lost to sight. 

‘‘Three months ago Mr. Donald- 
son died and left a will, of which you, 
sir, are sole executor and_ trustee, 
leaving the bulk of his property to his 
daughter under certain conditions. 
We, therefore, advertised for her in 
most of the American papers, and in 
due time received a letter from her, to 
which we returned the following 
reply :— 


Madam,— 
Re Donaldson, deceased. 

We have to inform you that the late 
Mr. Richard Donaldson has by will be- 
queathed the residue of his estate, 
amounting to £120,000, to his daughter, 
in trust. The terms are that the in- 
terest is to be paid to her quarterly during 
her lifetime and at her death the capital 
is to be divided equally among the chil 
dren. 

Will you therefore be good enough to 
supply us with the requisite proofs of your 
identity and the name of your solicitor, 
that we may conclude the matter as 
speedily as possible? 

We are, Madam, 
Truly yours, 
DarT AND Co. 

‘In reply to this we received a 
cablegram that Captain and Mrs. 
O’Hara were returning to England 
and anxious to call on you. We re- 
plied, making the appointment for to- 
day, and, I presume, they will be here 
in due course.”’ 

‘* What was the alternative if the 
daughter should predecease © the 
father? ”’ 

“In that case the property goes to 
the child or children, and, failing 
them, reverts to the _ testator’s 
brother, a bachelor of sixty-eight or 
thereabouts. ’* 
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As Johnson retired a junior clerk 
announced ‘‘Captain and Mrs. 
O’Hara and Miss O’Hara.”’ 

A tall, spare, but’ athletic-looking 
man entered the room. He was 
apparently about fifty-five years of 
age, with a grey pointed moustache 
and a restless, piercing expression. 
Mrs. O’Hara was a person with some 
claims to distinction of manner, but 
with a certain hardness of expression 
which did not well accord with the 
ostentatious plainness of her mourn- 
ing garments. With them was a 
slight girl, whose black hat and 
costume well became her abundant 
fair hair and large, wondering blue 
eyes. 

The Captain advanced with some 
effusiveness. 

** How do you do, Mr. Dart? It 
is many years since we sat at the 
same table at Newmarket. Tempora 
mutantur, etc. (you know the rest). I 
don’t think either of us would have 
recognised the other had we met in a 
trolley car. Let me present you to 
my wife, whom also you have met 


before, and to my daughter, Sylvia. 

** Well, sir, we are here in accord- 
ance with your telegram, and, I may 
add, with every desire to facilitate 


your labours. You mentioned proof 
of identity and all that, very properly, 
of course, so we are prepared for your 
investigations. By the way, as our 
conversation may stray into old paths, 
and perhaps touch old sores, I am 
going to ask if my daughter might 
retire to some other room until it is 
over. She knows nothing, and we 
might spare her the infliction.’’ Mr. 
Dart touched his bell. 

** Send Mr. Sinclair here,’’ he said 
to the boy who answered his sum- 
mons. 

A well-groomed and gentlemanly 
young man entered. ‘‘ My articled 
clerk, Captain. Mr. Sinclair—Cap- 
tain O’Hara and Mrs. O’Hara. Will 
you kindly take Miss O’Hara to wait 
in your room until the Captain and I 
have finished our business? ”’ 

Sinclair bowed and, ushering the 
girl into an adjoining room, placed her 
comfortably in an armchair by the 
fire, where he gazed at her for a 
moment, at first with interest and 
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then with admiration. This, he 
thought, is the heiress to £120,000, 
and, by Jove, young and uncommonly 
good - looking. Sinclair promised 
himself a very pleasant half hour. 

‘*How do you like the look of 
London?” he asked with a sarcasti¢ 
laugh and a glance at the dark 
window-panes. 

**I guess there’s no looking to he 
done at all while it’s as thick as this,” 
she replied;, ‘‘and as we have only 
been here a few hours I’ve seen 
nothing of London but its fog. - But I 
just love your English fires. They’re 
like wine, and help one to bear up 
against adversity.” 

“ You talk as if you had had experi 
ences,’’ said he. 

“Well, yes, I’ve looked at the 
bottom dollar more than once.”’ 

Sinclair watched her with curiosity. 
This was unlike an heiress about to 
come into her fortune. The girl is not 
happy, he told himself. Then he 
harked back. 

** Would 
round? ”’ 

‘** That would be real nice of you.” 

‘* Where are you staying? ”’ 

‘* At a private hotel near Euston.” 

** May I call? ’”’ 

** Why, certainly.” 

The sound of the opening of a door 
apprised them that the interview was 
over. She rosé, and Sinclair assisted 
her into her jacket. She gathered up 
her skirts deliberately, as if loath to 
leave. Then she raised herself and 
held out her hand. Sinclair took it. 

**Good-bye!”’ he said. ‘I will 
call for leave to be your cicerone. 
You will find London interesting even 
in a fog.” 

She gazed mutely into his eyes. 
Then, dropping his hand, she passed 
out of the door he held open for her. 

Outside, Mr. Dart was speaking. 

‘‘Of course, Captain, as_ sole 
executor and trustee, I am bound to 
make all proper inquiries along the 
lines you have been good enough to 
suggest. This, no doubt, will take 
some weeks. You shall hear from me 
from time to time. Au revoir!” 

Il. 
The spring had come before the 
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Everyone uses a toothwash or powder. 
Most are not satisfied and try one after another. 


And still the teeth are not as white and hygienic- | 4 


ally clean as they should be. 
Let them try SOZODONT. 
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Curative Exercises in QOzonised Air. 


A Wonderful Discovery. 


Whatever is the matter with you— 
whether it is tiredness, stiffness, de- 
pression, constipation, obesity, ‘ner- 
vousness, irritability, insomnia, acid 
fermentation and dyspepsia, anemia, 
thinness, lung-trouble, headache, or 
one of the many “‘ uric acid ’’ troubles, 
or whether it is just the feeling that 
you are not getting the best you might 
out of yourself—you will agree with 
the following simple statements, and 
you will be glad to hear that the easy 
remedy is in your own hands. 

In foul air, work or exercise tends 
to exhaustion. In pure air, rich in 
ozone, work is comparatively pleasant, 
and healthy exercise is positively re- 
freshing. 

You would feel still better and more 
vigorous if you knew how to breathe 
deeply and fully and rhythmically, as 
an automatic habit. The right way of 
inhaling and exhaling would purify 
your blood, would gently massage your 
stomach, and liver, would quiet yet 
energise your brain, and would mean 
more health and fitness. 

What you require, then, is healthy 
exercise, combined with right breath- 
ing of air rich in ozone. 

At present, probably you do not care 
to take much exercise in an ordinary 
badly-ventilated room, laden with car- 
bonic acid gas and other subtle poisons, 
as well as dust-and germs. You know 
that, when the exercise makes you 
breathe more frequently and more 
fully, you will take in, not more oxy- 
gen, but more poisonous and clogging 
materials, 

You may have read what Sir E. Ray 
Lankester said, in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
gtaph,’’ as to the experiments of Dr. 
Hill and others with oxygen, and the 
way in which inhaled oxygen will re- 
move fatigue and restore energy and 
endurance. This easy way of re- 
creating your power is now within 
your reach. 

After your day’s work, very likely 
in a stuffy and dreary office, you crave 
for sensible and interesting exercise, or 
at any rate for a breath of ozone or 
oxygen, in a clean and bright place, 
Wou can now. realise your desire. 


At the Eustace Miles School of 
Physical Fitness, 11, Regent Street, 
which is close to Piccadilly Circus, 
you will be taught how to breathe 
correctly; you will get rational exer- 
cises, free from strain and monotony. 
You will be in a beautifully coloured 
room, with flowers—not a dull gymna- 
sium. And last, but not least, you will 
get air richly impregnated with ozone, 
by a special process. 

Whether you are simply fagged and 
weary for the time being, or whether 
you are over-eaten, obese, clogged with 
uric acid and other unoxidised waste- 
products, dyspeptic, nervous and irrit- 
able, depressed, anzmic, constipated, 
or too thin, or suffering from lung- 
trouble, or in some other common way, 
the visit will refresh you and make 
you better in every sense of the word — 
physically, «sthetically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually. 

Mr. Eustace Miles’ System is taught 
by an expert in Physical Education. It 
is under the personal supervision of Mr 
Eustace Miles and Mr. R. F. Spencer. 
There are no assistants deputed to 
superintend. Each visit only occupies 
twenty minutes. The exercises are 
taken in ozonised air—ten times 
stronger than sea air—and they are re- 
medial and curative; helpful alike to 
the brain-worker and the athlete; re- 
invigorating the nerve centres of the 
former and fitting him for‘greater men- 
tal exertion, and promoting a healthy 
muscular development, that means an 
increased proficiency in games. 

It is the best of all Systems, unlike 
any other, and employing a special yet 
simple apparatus of its own. It is 
the system, not merely of an athlete, 
but also one of the busiest and 
hardest brain-workers of the day, and 
is designed to benefit nerve and 
thought as well as muscle and brawn. 

Particulars will be sent you free, if 
you write to the Secretary at the 
Eustace Miles School of Physical Cul- 
ture, 11, Regent Street, S.W., but 
every reader is cordially invited to call 
and inspect the Institution, which is 
open to view between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 7 2.m, 





THE PRICE OF HONOUR. 


settlement was completed. Sinclair 
had much enjoyed his post of amateur 
cicerone, and was, moreover, more 
than satisfied with the progress he 
had made in the good graces of his 
fair protégée. He was not entirely 
mercenary; but when a good and 
pretty girl has also a splendid dut the 
situation is apt to be sufficiently 
interesting to any young man. 

It was, therefore, in faultless cos- 
tume that he was making his way one 
morning across Kensington Gardens 
on his way to the office. Of late it 
had been Sylvia’s custom to meet 
him here and arrange plans for the 
day.’ She was standing by one of the 
seats when he accosted her, and they 
occupied it together. 

‘‘T want to talk to you about your- 
self, Sylvia,’’ he said, taking her 
hand. ‘*‘Do you care for me? I 
mean, can you love me if I tell you 
that I love you? We have seen a 
good deal of each other, and have 
always got on together. Will you be 


my wife? Not just now,’’ he added, 
fearing he had spoken too abruptly. 
**Don’t answer just yet if you don’t 


like. Tell me to-morrow or next 
week, but don’t say ‘No’ just now. 
Sylvia, I love you; I really do.’’ 

Her large, wondering eyes at first 
grew rounder with astonishment, and 
then her face flushed and her eyes 
began to brim with tears, but she did 
not withdraw her hand. Then she 
covered her face with her disengaged 
hand, and, falling back in the seat, 
burst into a torrent of weeping. 

** Sylvia,’’ said Sinclair in bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘I did not mean to distress 
you. I don’t press for an answer now. 
What is it, dear? Have I been too 
sudden and bearish? ”’ 

__ She continued weeping a little, and 
then, regaining her composure, said 
very quietly :— 

“You must ask me again (if you 
care to) after you have heard what I 
have to say. 

** My name is not Sylvia O’Hara, 
but Alice Colquhoun. ~ My father is 
dead, and my mother married Captain 
O’Hara four months ago. They 
made me take the name of O’Hara 
without telling me why. I suspected 
something underhand was going on, 


but I only discovered what it was a 
short while ago. So, you see, I shall 
not have any fortune, and you will 
hate me.’’ And _ withdrawing her 
hand from his, she again hid her face 
and burst into tears. 

Sinclair stared in blank astonish- 
ment. His thoughts and emotions 
were chaotically intermingled. The 
surrounding objects seem to whirl 
around him. He had no money to 
marry on, and no profession. He 
himself had been deceived. He asked 
himself if he would have spoken like 
this if he had known the truth. He 
gazed at the golden head that was 
now leaning on the arm of the seat, 
and he saw the tears trickling between 
the slender fingers. 

Something rose up within him—~ 
something noble, some instinct that 
might have come down to him from 
a knightly ancestor. He would be 
true to his best self. 

** Sylvia,’’ he said, removing her 
hands from her face; ‘‘ you will be 
Sylvia to me, always Sylvia. I dream 
of you as Sylvia. I1 love you as 
Sylvia, and you shall be my Sylvia in 
spite of ‘all, if you will.’’ He stooped 
and kissed the tear-stained face, and 
the girl became suddenly calm. 

Holding his face between her hands 
she kissed him on the lips. ‘‘I love 
you, Harry,’’ she said, ‘‘and will 
marry you when you wish. But oh! 
get me away from this_ horrible 
tangle. I can’t bear it.’’ 

Sinclair rose and faced the situa- 
tion. He was tacitly an accomplice in 
a cleverly designed fraud. His face 
hardened as he began to realise the 
responsibilities thus suddenly thrust 
upon him. 


ee 


IIL. 


It can hardly be said that Sinclair’s 
work at the office was of much value 
to his principal after the morning’s 
episode. He recognised that it was 
his duty to disclose the matter at once 
to Mr. Dart. But this would mean 
the instant arrest of the Captain and 
the public disgrace of the O’Hara 
family. His relationship to Sylvia 
now made such a development re- 
pugnant, and he sought about for ¢ 
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middle course. It was clear that the 
claim to the bequest must now be 
abandoned; but how was he to bring 
this about without exposure? Early 
in the afternoon he had evolved a 
plan, and, hailing a hansom, he drove 
to Euston Square, and sent up his 
card to Mrs. O’Hara. 

That lady was sitting with Sylvia, 
and as he entered rose cordially, and, 
extending her hand, said :-— 

** Sylvia has told me _ everything, 
Mr. Sinclair; and I am glad you have 
given me so early an opportunity of 
welcoming you as my future son-in- 
law.” 

Sinclair thanked her, and, glancing 
in the direction of Sylvia, said :-— 

“I did not come to see you upon 
that point alone. Could we have a 
few minutes’ private conversation? ”’ 

“ Sylvia,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ go to 
your room for a little till I call you.” 

The girl withdrew, and Sinclair, 
declining the chair offered him, 
began :— 

** Before we go any further, Mrs. 
O’Hara, I must tell you that I have 
just received information (which is 
not yet known to Mr. Dart) that you 
are at this moment impersonating a 
woman who has been dead some 
years. That, in fact, you never were 
Catherine Donaldson, but before you 
married Captain O’Hara you were 
Mrs. Colquhoun. Now, I am not 
speaking upon hearsay or empty 

ossip, but shall be able at the right 
time and place to produce the neces- 
sary evidence. I come to ask you 
what you expect me to do and what 
you intend to do yourself; for this 
matter must now go no further.”’ 

Mrs. O’Hara sprang from _ her 
chair and faced him with a look of 
fury. 

**How dare 
your lying stories? It is 
absolutely false. 


you come here with 
false, 
You dare not speak 
like this to the Captain, so you come 
to me in this cowardly fashion. 


**Let me see this precious evi- 
dence,’’ she said after a short pause, 
“and I will tell you how much has 
been paid for it.”’ 

*“*The evidence I can produce,” 
said Sinclair, ‘‘has not been paid 
for, as you politely put it, and is quite 
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strong enough to put you afl in 
prison under a magistrate’s warrant. 
At present it_is in my hands only, 
and again I ask you what you intend 
to do, and what you expect me to 
do?’’ 

** What I expect you to do is to say 
nething at all,’’ replied the lady. 
‘* You will gain nothing by making a 
fuss, even if you can prove anything, 
as, of course, you can’t. Whereas 
you know quite well that my daughter 
will have a large fortune shortly, and 
you are engaged to be married to her. 
Your line is clear, any way. You 
have everything to lose by talking 
like this, and a lot to gain by keeping 
your mouth shut. So now let us 
change the conversation and forget all 
about it.’ 

*‘ Mrs. O’Hara,™ said Sinclair, ‘I 
have promised to marry your 
daughter, and that promise I will 
keep, come what may. But when 
you ask me to compound a felony you 
suggest a course which is not only 
distasteful, but absolutely disgrace- 
ful, and I tell you frankly I will 
not do it. In twenty-four hours this 
information will be in the hands ot 
Mr. Dart, and the consequences will 
be as I have already told you. So 
again I ask you, What are you going 
to do?”’ 

‘‘ What I am going to do,” said 
she, going towards the door, ‘‘ is to 
fetch Captain O’Hara, and if you 
have the courage to charge him to his 
face you may stay and take the conse- 
quences.”’ 

Sinclair had not long to wait before 
the Captain entered. ‘He was followed 
by his wife, and strode over to the 
fireplace. Turning his back to the 
fire, he said :—‘‘ My wife tells me you 
have a communication to make to 
me.’” 

‘*T have come,” said Sinclair, ‘‘ to 
tell you that I have evidence to prove 
that Mrs. O’Hara is not Mr. Donald- 
son’s daughter, and to give you 
notice that in twenty-four hours this 
will be communicated to the solicitors. 
You have that time, therefore, to 
decide upon your action.” 


‘‘And what may this precious 
evidence be? ” 
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EAU DE COLOGNE AS A TOILET 
REQUISITE. 

Apart from the pleasure it gives as 
an ordinary perfume Eau de Cologne 
has many other uses, especially during 
the summer. In the case of head- 
ache, for instance, almost immediate 
relief is obtained by inhaling the faint 
but pleasant odour of a handkerchief 
that has been sprinkled with perfume. 
Ladies, too, who delight in punting, 
yachting, or motoring can keep their 
complexions fresh by a fairly regular 
use of Eau de Cologne, diluted in 
water. It has a splendid effect upon the 
skin, invigorating the action of the 
pores, and acting as a cooling and re- 
freshing restorative. When tired 
after outdoor exercise, or after travel- 
ling, a wash in warm water in which 
a few drops of Eau de Cologne have 
been poured proves an excellent tonic. 
When purchasing it is well to remem- 
ber that the number ‘‘4711”’ on a 
blue and gold label indicates that the 
Eau de Cologne thus distinguished is 
the well-known Mulhens make, re- 
nowned alike for its absolute purity 
and high-grade quality. 
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And Cuticura Ointment. 
For sunburn, heat rashes, 
summer eczemas, itchings, 
irritations, inflammations, 
chafings and bites and stings 
of insects, as well as for pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands of infants, chil- 
dren and adults, these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
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The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
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The following are the principal figures of the Report 


for the year 1908 as compared with that for 1907 :— 


1908. 1907, 
Total Assets : £95,954,991 £88,852,043 


At market quotations on December 31st. 
Total Surplus : £15,670,998 £10,948,099 


This is the fund from which bonuses are 
paid, and it includes the amount 
held waiting apportionment upon 
deferred bonus policies as they 
reach their bonus period. With an 
increasing number of such policies, 
the fund will gradually decrease, 


New Assurance Paid for: £18,754,362 £15,058,945 


This is an increase for the year of nearly 
25 per cent. as compared with 1907, 


Total Amount Paid to Policy Holders: £9,961,825  £9,284,554 
Claims by death . £4,173,566 £3,911,772 
Payments under Endowment Policies. . £1,050,576 £917,563 
Annuities, Surrender Values and other 

benefits . vs we = £3,017,454 £2,900,721 
Bonuses to Policy Holders. -» £1,720,228 £1,554,496 


Amount. set aside to be paid in bonuses to 
Policy Holders during 1909: £2,000,000 


Interests, Dividends and Rents Received:  £4,252,915 £4,004,190 


The average gross rate of interest realised during 1908 amounted to 
4.45 per cent., as against 4.39 per cent. in 1907, 4.26 in 1906, 4.03 in 
1905, and 3.90 per cent. in 1904, 

Write for particulars of the Society’s New Guaranteed Life Income 
Policy, which guarantees a monthly income for life to the Beneficiary, 
commencing at death of assured, One of the most attractive propo- 
sitions ever offered. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES. 
Heap Orrice ror GreaT Britain & IRELAND, 6, Princes Srgeet, Bank, Lonpon, E.C. 
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“That I decline to disclose except 
at the proper time and place.”’ 

“You are mighty cool, ‘pon my 
word. By the way, what is this I hear 
about my daughter? Send Sylvia 
here.’’ 

Sylvia entered in answer to her 
mother’s summons. She turned pale 
when she saw the strained faces of 
the men. ; 

“Sylvia,” said the Captain. 
“What have you and this—gentle- 
man been saying to each other? ”’ 

Her face reddened slightly, but she 
said quite simply :—‘‘ He asked me to 
be his wife, and I consented.”’ 

“And what else? The truth now.”’ 

She raised her head and looked him 
in the face. 

“I told him my name was Alice 
Colquhoun.’’ Sinclair’s heart gave a 
bound of exultant admiration. 

The Captain’s face became dis- 
tortion. 

“You lying minx!’ he exclaimed, 
and, raising his hand, struck her in 
the face. 

Sinclair’s blood _ boiled. With 
clenched fist he strode across the room 
and planted a blow on the Captain’s 
face that sent him reeling against the 
mantelpiece. The man uttered a fear- 
ful imprecation, and his right hand 
disappeared behind his back. 

Sinclair. noted the movement and 
understood its import. He threw 
open the door of the room and made 
across the threshold. The next 
instant there was a report and a 
stinging blow on his back sent him 
reeling down the stairs. 

* * * * 

When he opened his eyes he was in 
a bed, propped up with pillows and 
some one was holding a cup to his 
lips. Seated on the opposite side of 
the bed was a girl with abundant fair 
hair and tear-stained face. 

He held out his hand to her. 
how white and tremulous it was. 

“* Sylvia,’’ he whispered. 

‘* See,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘ he knows 
you. Now the crisis is past you had 
better go.’’ The girl took his hand, 
kissed it, and left the room. 

In the next few days Sinclair gained 
a little strength. He gathered ‘dis- 
+ jointed scraps of information. He 
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had been shot in the back, and was 
in a private ward of a hospital . 

The nurse approached the bed while 
he was talking to Sylvia, saying :— 

‘* A gentleman who has called four 
or five times is outside and wishes to 
see you. His name is Mr. Dart. Do 
you feel strong enough? ”’ 

‘* Yes, nurse; pray let him come 
— 

‘*My dear boy,’ said Mr. Dart, 
seating himself beside Sylvia, ‘‘ you 
can’t imagine how delighted I am to 
find you progressing at last. Now, I 
dare say you are pining to know all 
that has happened. | Well, first, that 
scoundrel Captain, after nearly mur- 
dering you, turned his pistol upon 
himself and fell dead. The report of 
the pistol had roused the hotel, and 
he would never have been allowed to 
get away. Of course, there has been 
an inquest, but, learning of your en- 
gagement, the only thing allowed to 
transpire was that a quarrel had arisen 
on that subject. The rest was easy. 

‘* And now,’’ continued Mr. Dart, 
‘* if you feel quite equal to it, I should 
like to read you a letter that has been 
in my possession a day or two. It 
is written to you by the late Mr. 
Donaldson’s brother, who now inherits 
the estate :— 

My Dear Sir,— 

Permit me to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for the part you 
took in the discovery of the villainous 
plot to rob me—I regret to learn, at the 
risk of your life. I hope to have the 
pleasure soon Of making your acquaint- 
ance and personally thanking you. In 
the meantime I have desired Mr. Dart 
to place to your credit the sum of £10,000, 
and I earnestly beg you will do me the 
honour to accept it as in rectification of 
the debt I owe to you. Moreover, as I 
have now no near relatives I have directed 
him to prepare a codicil to my will—— 

Sinclair’s head fell back upon the 
pillow. ‘‘ He has fainted,’’ said ‘he 
nurse; ‘‘ you must go now.”’ 

Mr. Dart silently left the room. 

The nurse bathed his temples and 
Sylvia fanned him, put her arm round 
him, and laid her head upon his 
breast. His tears fell upon her hair, 
for he was still very weak. 

“ Sylvia,”” he said, ‘‘my head is 
ringing; I think it must be bells. 
Wedding bells, dearest ! ’* 





The 


Spy 


and the 


Publican. 


ea 


By Thomas Burke. 


E ought really to have been at 

Dartmoor, instead of ploughing 

his joyful way along in South- 
wark; but, through the agency of a 
thick fog and a streak of sublime luck, 
he had succeeded in returning to his 
sorrowing relatives before one-third of 
his term was served. With conquering 
step, he marched down Jonson-street 
on the arm of his father. His heart 
thrilled and warmed as he passed the 
familiar landmarks—the murky Board 
School, the frowsy tenement houses, 
the warren of alleys at the back of 
them, and the ‘‘ general”’ shops, ex- 
hibiting their slippery hams and glum- 
faced slabs of dripping. He saw 
nothing of the despondent biliousness 
of the district. He buttoned his long 
overcoat to the throat, pulled his soft 
cap well forward, and puffed at a 
farthing cigarette. He was _ back 
*“*home.”? Earth could give no 
more. 

They ‘swung into the private bar of 
the ‘‘ White Bear,’’ and Jimmie 
moved to the counter. ‘‘I want 
the boss. Ah! there y’are. I want a 
fiver!’’ The landlord’s face was a 
study in primitive emotions. ‘* You 
bet me five to one I wouldn’t, and I 
’ave. ’Ere’s the witness. Pay up, 
me boy—can’t go back on yer bets, 
y’ know.” The landlord stared for a 
full half minute; but a bet is a bet in 
Southwark. Then he winked a 
private and confidential wink. He 
moved away, and came back a minute 
later with five pounds in gold, and an 
unusually cheerful face for a loser. 
** You’ll take something for the good 
of the house, Jimmie? ” 

** Cert’nly.. What’s yours, 
guv’nor?”’ They sat down and lounged 
magnificently. Jimmie clinked the 
glass towards the landlord. 

With a low, unhealthy creak, the 
door crawled open. A face of peculiar 
and unforgettable slyness slid sinuously 
round it, followed by a body equally 
gerpentme. The.new-comer stared at 


Jimmie. Jimmie stared back, and 
was no longer grand or happy. It 
was Henry Wiggin, detective’s spy.‘ 

“Why, if it ain’t my old pal!” 
He stood with back against the door, 
blinking. Jimmie felt pale all over, 
and waited anxiously for the next 
moment. ‘‘I am glad to see yeh,” 
continued Henry. ‘‘ Lookin’ so well, 
too. Waitin’ fer my pal,’’ he ex- 
plained as the landlord came forward. 

**Righto!’’ said the latter, and 
ducked behind the bar, patting his 
nose in secret joy. 

Jimmie glanced at the landlord, 
then at Henry, then at the door. 

“‘Lord, I am fursty,’’ said the spy, 
breaking a lurid pause. ‘‘ Glad when 
my pal comes. ’E’s a goin’ to treat 
me, he is.’’ 

**°*Case yer pal don’t come, let me 
"ave the pleasure,’’ said Jimmie. 
** We’re old pals, we are.”’ 

**Now, you’re a genterman, Mr. 
Flanagan, yew are!” He took a 
port and brandy, clucking his lips 
voluptuously. The landlord leaned 
over the bar confidentially. 

‘*That’s wot I like ter see— 
sociability. Nothin’ I fike ter see 
more’n chaps drinkin’ together 
friendly.’ 

‘*Yew ain’t drinkin’, Mister 
’Atton,’’ said Henry, indignantly re 
proachful. 

““Ah! no—I jus’ parted a fiver. 
Ah! no.” He looked at Jimmie, and 
his glance wandered dreamily to the 
spy. ‘‘ Nark”’ is the term in South- 
wark. 

**T shall be pleaster do meself the 
pleasure if Mister ’Atton---—”’ 

** Now, that’s wot I call a genter- 
man! ’Ere’s luck!’’ They drank 
mechanically, the “ nark ”’ still taking 
care of the door. He flipped a residue 
of moisture from his lips with two 
fingers, and set down his glass 
regretfully. ‘‘ Claret an’ soda’s what 
goes dahn with me this weather—real 
good claret an’ siphon soda.’* 
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THE 


EMPIRE GUARANTEE 


and Insurance Corporation, Ltd, 


CHIEF OFFICE—247, West George Street, Glasgow. 
LONDON OFFICES—City : 66-68, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, EC. 
West End: CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., W. 
CAPITAL - - - = £500,000 
FULLY SUBSCRIBED - £200,000 


ee THE 


“EMPIRE SPECIAL” 


POLICY, 


COVERING 


ALL ACCIDENTS and THIRTY-FIVE DISEASES. | 


— —=— 


Write for proposal | form | from General Manager. 
GENERAL MANAGER-A. ROBERTSON-COWPER, J.P. 


TABLES OF BENEFITS AND PREMIUMS. 
COMPENSATION FOR 























Death bv Accident . £1,000 
Loss of Two Limbs (Hands or Feet) or ‘Two Eyes o or r One | L imb and One Eye, 

by Accident ... ow £1,000 
Loss of Limb (Hand or Foot) or One Eye by Accident £500 


Permanent Total Disablement by Accident (other than loss of Limbs or ; Eyes) £500 
Temporary Total Disablement by Accident. (Weekly Compensation limited 
to 26 Weeks)... oo esa we we a aes £5 
Temporary Total Disablement by— 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), Typhoid Fever (Enteric), Typhus Fever, Smallpox 
(Variola), Diphtheria, Measles (Morbilli), Diabetes, Asiatic Cholera, Tetanus (Lock- 
jaw), Pneumonia (Inflammation of Lungs), Pleurisy, Erysipelas, Carbuncle; Facial 
Paralysis (Bell’s), Bubonic Plague (Pestis), Locomotor Ataxia, Anthrax, Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis, Glanders, Whooping Cough (Pertussis), Hydrophobia (Rabies), 
Leprosy, Mumps (Parotitis) Pyzmia, Blood Poisoning (Septicemia), Tetany, 
Chicken-pox (Varicella), Scurvy, Scorbutus, Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Acute 
Peritonitis, Acute Meningitis (Brain Fever), Tonsillitis (Inflammation of Tonsils), 
Acute Laryngitis, or Appendicitis (Surgical). 

(Weekly Compensation limited to 26 weeks)... oe vee £5 
Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight in both Eyes by Disease... oa the hoe £500 
Permanent and Cemplete Paralysis by Disease - er ‘ais £500 








Annual Premium—Class Ordinary _ aes ae ii $4 


BONUS CONDITIONS. 

The followinz Bonuses will be allowed to Policy Holders :— 

To Total Abstainers of 1 year’s standing : an immediate reduction of 10 per cent off Premium 
Rates. 

To all Policy Holders after the payment of 5 premiums : 10 per cent. off future premiums. 

Transferred Policies from other offices will, as a rule, be placed upon the same footing with 
regard to Bonus as they held in the previous Office, but in no case must the Bonus 
claimed under all headings exceed 15 per cent. 

These Bonuses are quite irrespective of any Claims that may be made upon the Company, 

and are in addition toa BONUS. 


AUTOMATIC REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
The sums payable in the event of death or loss of limbs or loss of 
eyesight will be increased 5 per cent. at each annual renewal period till it 











reaches a total amount 50 per cent. more than originally insured. 
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r THE 
| IDEAL POLICY 


INTRODUCED BY 


THE BRITISH HOMES 


Assurance Corporation, Limited, 














a) 0 
PROVIDES 

Life Assurance without Medical Examination. 

— Generous Loan and Surrender Values —— 

Amounts Endorsed on Policy and Guaranteed. 


After Third Year: 
No Lapsing.—Transferable. 
World-Wide.—Indisputable. 





EXAMPLE. 


Age Next Birthday = ° « » 21 
Amount of Insurance - = = = £101 
Payable at Age 55, or previous death. 
Premium = x &2 15s, 3d. per annum. 


Guaranteed Options at end of 20 years: 
Paid-Up Insurance « a £60 
Loan Value = « = 840 
Cash Surrender Value = 845 

and Profits, 





OTHER SPECIAL BENEFITS. 
x*— 
For full particulars send post card to M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


6, PAUL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED-EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 














THE SPY, AND 


“That’s so,” agreed Mr. Hatton. 
"See the number of gentermen I 
serve t’ day with claret an - 

“ Well,’ said Jimmie hopelessly; 
* do me the pleasure, gents.’? They 
accepted. The landlord gulped and 
talked, and talked and gulped. ‘‘ ’Ear 
ot that sad case of pore Missis Green ? 
She’s ’ad some trouble in her time, 
if ye like. I'd like ter see a subscrip- 
tion got up for her, I should.” His 
gaze rested abstractedly on Jimmie. 
Once more Jimmie’s eyes sought the 
door, like a caged beast, The landlord 
looked at Henry. 

“I sh’d be ’appy to subscribe 2 
trifle,’? murmured the victim. 

“Well now, yew are!’’ drawled 
Mr. Hatton admiringly. He took an 
empty cigar box from a shelf and 
flung half a crown in it. ‘“‘I’m a 
poor man meself, but I like to ’elp the 
deservin’.”” 
“My pal ‘Il give something, I 
know,’*” said Henry. He bleared. 
Jimmie bleared back. ‘‘ Don’t ye feel 
a draught through that door? ”’ 

‘““Me? Oh! no. My pal won’t be 
long now. I expect that’s him.’”” A 
dull, surly tramp approached. Henry 
swung open the door, and Jimmie 
caught a glimpse of a blue helmet. 
He bobbed. ‘* Sh-sh-shut that blinkin’ 
door ! ’” 

“Oh! sorry—sorry. Feel the 
draught? My pal ’ll make some of 
those ’Merican drinks when he comes 
—slings they call ’em.’’ 

“IT know,’’ said Hatton. 
make ’em.”’ 

“Can yer? 
always ’ad a longin’ to taste. 
give ” 

“Well, let’s be ‘’appy while we 
can,’’ suggested Jimmie, with as much 
enthusiasm as could be worked up 
from a dead, cold heart. ‘‘ Let’s ’ave 
slings all round—and you, Henry, 
come over an’ sit down sociable, not 
like as though you was ashamed of 
us ” 


**I can 


Now, they’re things I 
I'd 


““As I was saying about pore 
Missis Green,’’ said Hatton, ‘‘a 
sov’rin’ would be a providence to her, 
that it would. And ’ooever give it 
wouldn’t miss it, I’m sure. Kind 
actions has their price, I say.” 


THE PUBLICAN, 
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Jimmie groaned deep down inside 
and flipped a sovereign on the 
counter. 

‘‘ Speakin’ 0’ Missis Green,” con 
tinued Hatton, “‘ reminds me of my 
potman. Fell off a ladder, pore 
feller, and sprained ‘is arm. All this 
week ’e ain’t been able to do a stroke 
o’ work, and, of course, I can’t 
afford to pay ’im, so it comes ’ard 
on ’is family.’* Jimmie looked the 
spy in the face with the cool despera- 
tion of the hard pressed. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
he observed nonchalantly, ‘‘I shall 
reely ’ave ter be goin’ now.” 

The “‘nark”’ opened his eyes. 
** Now, Mr. Flanagan, I can’t stand 
that. We've bin drinkin’ at your ex- 
pense, an’. you'll ’ave ter wait till my 
pal comes, so as to give us the chance 
of returnin’ it, ’cos ye see % 

‘* All this week ’e ain’t bin able to 
do a stroke 0’ work,”’ repeated Hat- 
ton, ‘‘ and, o’ course, it - 

Jimmie wondered vaguely whether 
it would be judicious to fly. He 
looked round, but the chances seemed 
against him. 

‘‘It is another case where a 
sov’rin ’ud be a kind action, blowed 
if it ain’t. Not that I’d try to 
press _ 

** P’r’aps ye’ll give ’im that wiv my 
sympathy,’’ said Jimmie in a dead 
voice. He planked another sovereign 
on the counter. 

““You’re a real genterman, yew 
are! I ’ope you’ll never come to 
want, that I do. Yew got a ’eart, 
yew ’ave. You'll be repaid some 
day.”’ 

‘ST ‘ope so,” murmured Jimmie 
devoutly—‘‘ I ’ope so. An’ now I 
shall reely ’ave ter be going’.”” He 
fixed the ‘‘nark’* with a cataleptic 
stare. 

*‘Oh! don’t be in a hurry for a 
minute,’’ said the landlord. ‘‘ ’Ere’s 
the slings a-comin’ what you ordered, 
an’ the smokes. That’ll be fourteen 
and tuppence altogether ! ’* 

In a hot sweat Jimmie planked 
down one more sovereign, which 
Hatton took and forgot to change. 

They consumed slings « « « and 
slings. . » » 
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“Seemg fo me ain"t 


comin’,””. said Henry after a hazy 
** Think I better go an’ look 


interval. 
fer ’im !”* 
“Yes,” said Jimmie, who had 
drunk so much within the twenty-four 
hours of his freedom that he was 
sober from excess; ‘* yes, I should.” 
**I think my pal must have gor 
*ome.”” He wagged a sedate fore- 
finger at Jimmie. ‘* Nunno—I sh’ll 
be all right. I shan’t tummel over.”’ 
**That’s abaht it!’’ said Jimmie, 
every nerve now alert. Hatton, after 
much tortuous thought, had retired, 
realising that the bar-parlour was the 
safest place for a drunk-in-charge. 
With a sudden slither, the ‘‘ nark ” 
fell forward, and caught the edge of 
the bar with his finger-tips. His grip 
loosened, and he sank languorously to 
the floor. 
The door was free. With an ex- 
clamation, Jimmie rose and spiritedly 


smote the prostrate Henry with his . 


thick boot. Then he swore. ‘* Oh! 
I’ll git back on ’im fer this—not ’arf 
I won’t. Oh! Won’t I?” He 
looked around. Flanagan, senior, 
lay stretched on the lounge, snoring 
the sleep of the innocent. His son 
did not disturb him, but put in some 
enthusiastic boot-play on his enemy. 
** Forty bob out of five quid. Thought 
’e was goin’ to bleed me outer the 
lot—an’ put the peeler on me 
Cuss that ’Atton! Thinks ’e’s smart. 
Oh! I could swear at ’im!”’ 

With a final kick, he turned and 
swung out of the bar into the purple, 
starry night. He gazed ruefully upon 
the two remaining sovereigns which 
glittered in his palm. He caught 
sight of a blue helmet hovering bee- 
like around the ‘‘ White Bear,’’ from 
which it desired to secure Jimmy 
Flanagan and promotion. 

He lifted up his voice and swore. 
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MOTTO, 

When Lord Rosebery announced fn his 
famous speech to the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 7 that his motto on that 
occasion was “* Welcome home,” “ Yes, 
Gentlemen,” the noble Earl said, “ ‘ Wel- 
come home ’—that is the motto on this 
occasion. Many of you have never seen 
your home, and you will see something in 
the course of the next fortnight which, I 
will not boast of, but which in its way is 
unmatched in the world. You will see an 
ancient and stately civilisation—you will 
see that embodied in our old abbeys and 
cathedrals built in the age of faith, and 
surviving and testifying that that faith is 
not dead. You will see in the ancient col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, St. An 
drews and Aberdeen, signs of learning 
which are venerable not only from their 
antiquity ; you will see as you pass about 
the country the little villages clustering 
about the Heaven-directed spires, and you 
will see the ancient Mother of all Parlia 
ments,’’ but what the noble Earl did not 
say, and which he could have said with 
ater truth, was that the most rare and 

utiful specimens of Old English furni- 
ture from the old manor houses of Great 
Britain were to be seen at Mr. R. W. Part- 
ridge’s, 19, St. James’s-street, London. 
Apart from the articles bought from the 
Dean Collection—viz., the Chippendale 
Couch which realised £2,047 10s., the 
Chippendale Clock £483, a small table, 
32 inches across, £315, a Chippendale 
Cabinet £787 10s., a pair of Torchers 
£168, and the Kettle Stand, which is 12 
inches square, £84—his lordship might 
have said, and no one could refute it, that 
Mr. R. W. Partridge’s House at 19, St. 
James’s-street, is replete with the most 
rare and certainly most beautiful Old 
English furniture that can be seen within 
this hemisphere. Had Lord Rosebery in- 
vited that mass of beaming intelligence to 
19, St. James’s-street, they would un 
doubtedly recall to their minds after 
seeing the old historic furniture the words 
of the poet who, when rising from his 
chair to receive an old lady whom he had 
not seen since her youth, exclaimed as he 
stretche" o».t his hand, ‘** Dear lady, there 
is no spring nor summer beauty hath the 
grace that I can see in that °utur*ns! 
face.”” 

Should any lady or gentleman of a far- 
off lend w'sh to se. their mother anti- 
quities as they once adorned the edifices of 
Old England, and care to cali at 19, St. 
James’s-street, the pleasure of showing 
them round the Galleries w'll te Mr. R. 
W. Partridge’s. Please i.cw et > se the 
wk 
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An Ideal Holiday District. 


Regularly each year as the Summer 
months come round the problem 
of selecting a suitable spot for the 
annual vacation has to be faced, and 
all the difficulties of choosing a resort 
which combines beauty and grandeur 
of scenery with personal comforts in 
the way of hotel accommodation and 
travelling facilities duly present them- 


stance, within easy distance of the 
famous lakes, is an ideal spot. Shek 
tered from the cold winds on the 
north and east, it possesses a 
remarkably equable climate all the 
year round, but its special charm 
lies in the wonderful combination 
of mountain, woodland, sea and 


river scenery. Beyond Parknasilla, 











A View from the Killarney District, 


selves to the town-dweller who seeks 
health and enjoyment in a_ brief 
respite from the ties and responsibili- 
ties of business life. To many the at- 
tractions of the South and East Coast 
watering-places have been exhausted 
in previous years, as well as most of 
the other ‘‘ show ’’ places, but as often 
as not the claims of Ireland have been 
quite overlooked and the pleasures of 
a trip to such a delightful country as 
the Killarney district remain'an un- 
known quantity. We say district 
advisedly, for, whilst the glories of 
the Killarney Lakes and Mountains 
cannot be too highly rated, there are 
several places in close proximity 
which possess quite as great a variety 
ef attractions. Parknasilla, for in- 


and over the open highlands, the 
road leads through first one and then 
another mountain pass till it finally 
descends to Waterville, lying midway 
between the beautiful Currane Lake 
and the sea. The fisherman, the 
mountaineer, the archeologist, and 
the pleasure-seeker generally will find 
this beautiful country a field of enjoy- 
ment difficult to equal anywhere in the 
kingdom. 

No trouble is experienced in 
visiting these places, for the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany provides an excellent service of 
trains and controls hotels in Killarney, 
Kenmare, Parknasilla, Waterville, 
and Caragh Lake. 
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MODERN NERVOUSNESS. 


In these strenuous days people have 
a tendency to expend a far greater 
amount of nervous energy than their 
systems can afford, and are in conse- 
quence prone, sooner or later, to fall 
victims to that dreaded modern 
disease, neurasthenia, with its atten- 
dant evils, not the least of which are 
distressing mental depression and in- 
somnia. The use of stimulants, which 
many fly to, is worse than useless, for 
they merely serve to exhaust the re- 
serve nerve power, whereas the suf- 
ferer requires a food to build up the 
starved nerve centres and reinvigorate 
them. The only agent capable of suc- 
cessfully performing this is Lecithin, 
the active principle in ‘‘ Anti- 
Neurasthin.’’ Lecithin is present in 


very minute quantities in the food we 
eat, such as eggs, milk, fish, etc., but 
so small are these quantities that it 
would be hopeless to expect the en- 


feebled body to obtain anything like 
a requisite amount through the 
medium of foodstuffs. It, therefore, 
becomes imperative to administer 
Lecithin in a concentrated form. Anti- 
neurasthin, the discovery of an 
eminent physician, Dr. Hartmann, 
contains a remarkably high per- 
centage of Lecithin in its active and 
organic state; the only condition in 
which phosphorus, nature’s own 
brain and nerve restorative, can be 
assimilated by the human system. 


A HOLIDAY HINT. 


With the majority of people the 
main idea in taking a holiday is to 
secure an entire change from the ordi- 
nary routine of business life, not only 
in scenery and surroundings, but also 
in habits, and indeed the latter point 
is quite an important item of what 
may be called the annual health 
course. To the mere man, therefore, 
it is interesting to note the advantages 


that follow a change in the method of 
so vital a daily duty as shaving, 
which to many means either a journey 
to a toilet saloon or a struggle with a 
razor that is decidedly blunt. The 
best way to accomplish such a change 
is by the adoption of a Safety Razor, 
a little instrument which precludes the 
possibility of cutting the face, and 
makes the actual task of shaving quite 
a pleasant one. One of the best of the 
safety razors now on the market is the 
Clemak, which is of entirely British 
manufacture, and can be purchased 
for the nominal sum of five shillings, 
an amount which includes the cost of 
seven blades and a useful case. 


A GENEROUS TYPEWRITER 
OFFER. 


In the life of the merchant or pro- 
fessional man the Typewriter has so 
generally superseded the pen in the 
preparation of all forms of written 
documents that it has come to be 
almost a necessity. The main ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether a Type- 
writer would be an _ advantageous 
acquisition to the office, but what 
particular make of machine should be 
purchased, and of the several excel- 
lent models now obtainable the Arm- 
strong is certainly one of the best. Its 
price, £9 15s., is low in comparison 
with others, but the work it pro- 
duces is of quite as high grade a 
character, and, owing to the small 
number of working parts, there is 
little possibility of it getting out of 
order. Another advantage it enjoys 
is that the proprietors, the British 
Typewriter Co., of 193 and 195, Ox- 
ford Street, W., are willing to send 
the machine on a week’s free approval, 
to any one contemplating the purchase 
of a Typewriter, on the understanding 
that no charge whatever is to be made 
for the week’s use, whether the 
machine is retained or not. This very 
generous offer should be widely taken 
advantage of by business men and 
women. 








